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ABYSSINIA 
naar the mysterious Ethiopian kingdom of 


Prester John,* is of unique interest for its past history, 
and for the promise of its future place in the develop- 
ment of Africa. My interest was sharpened by living 
for some time in Kenya, which is in direct touch with 
that country. The northern frontier of the Colony 
borders on Abyssinia, and not a little news from the 
land of the Negus reached the Delegation at Mombasa. 
We were approached about the cory agg of establishing 
a mission station at Marsabit, which is a British outpost 
across the wastes of the northern frontier neighbouring 
on Abyssinia. Rumours came now and then of cattle raids 
and skirmishes in which the untamed Gallas and Caffas 
figured from across the borders. My interest was further 
stimulated by information picked up in Khartoum and 
on the banks of the Blue Nile, which joins the White 
Nile below that city and flows from Lake Tsana and the 
mountains of Abyssinia. I visited the cottonfields which 
have made the desert to the south of Khartoum to 
blossom like the rose, by means of the irrigation canals 
constructed by the British from their great dam at 
Sennar on the Blue Nile. There, in a great bend of the 
river, I viewed the mounds of debris and the scattered 
bricks which marked the site of a buried city, Saba. Was 
this vanished city once the capital of the Queen of Sheba? 


1See Catholic Dictionary: ‘‘Prester John’’. The Portuguese believed 
that this mythical priest king was African. They sought him along the 
East Coast, and Vasco da Gama even carried letters forhim. They thought 
they had found him in Abyssinia. Coulbeaux (Hist. Polit. et Relig. 
d’ Abyssinie) says that the name Prester John was due to a misrendering 
by Arab and European travellers of the usual salutation of the Abyssinians 
to the Negus: ABIET DJAN HOI (ABIET = French » priest ; 
DJAN = sovereign or judge; HOI is the sign of the vocative ‘‘O Sire !” 
or “‘O Majesty !’’). DJAN is a frequent title before the names of Abyssinian 
kings; they were also considered to be ordained priests on the day of 
their coronation. There is a letter of Pope Alexander III to Prester 
‘out of Abyssinia granting him a church in Jerusalem and in Rome 
Coulbeaux, I.c., Vol. I, pp. 258-261). 
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A visit to a and the sight of the Ethiopian 


Chapel behind the Holy Sepulchre and of the Abyssinian 
quarters increased my interest in things Abyssinian, 
Mr. H. V. Morton, in his recent book In the Steps of the 
Master, gives the following picturesque description of 
the Abyssinians in Jerusalem : 


When I climbed up to the roof of St. Helena’s Chapel I dis- 
covered what I consider to be one of the most extraordinary 
sights in Jerusalem—a monastery of black monks. Some of the 
monks sat about in the hot sunlight. Several were crouched on 
their heels in true African style. Near them were their huts, 
rough and primitive structures, with mud roofs. It reminded 
me of an African village in an exhibition. On the roof near the 
“monastery” is the Chapel, a building so smal] that it can hold 
only the priests and their assistants, while members of the brother- 
hood, and those members of the public who wish to attend an 
Abyssinian service, are obliged to sit on the steps. The Abyssinians 
are the strangest, and in some ways the most interesting, of all 
the exotic [7c] communities who worship Christ in the Holy Land. 


Those who go to smile at the unfamiliar rites and 
manners of these people should remember, as Mr. Morton 
says, that the Abyssinians were Christians long before 
ourselves. In 1930 there was published, in three volumes, 
by the Lazarist Pére J. B. Coulbeaux, a political and 
religious history of Abyssinia from the earliest times to 
the beginning of the reign of Menelik II. This author’s 
learning and his thirty years of missionary labour in the 
land enabled him to make public much information and 
to clear up many mis-statements about its people and 
their religion. His great work, revised at Addis-Ababa 
by his confrére and fellow-worker Father Bateman, was 
published after his death, which took place in Paris on 
October 22, 1921, at the age of 78. Coulbeaux himself 
was a true apostle, whose spirit realized the meaning 
of the lives of the martyrs and missionaries who had 
gone before him with love and duty in work and study. 
His love for the people showed itself in his devotion to 
them even in exile fram them and unto the last. Hi 
sense of duty carried him through struggles and persecu- 
tions and imprisonment, travels and tragic adventures. 
Finding that an Italian officer captured at Adowa was 
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exhausted by the chains he was condemned to carry, 
Coulbeaux took them on himself and bore them for long 
months. Withal he was a man of study. He spoke 
fluently several native languages, and few could possess 
the profound knowledge he had of Ge‘ez, the language 
of the Church and of literature. He published many 
works which Menelik read with deepest admiration. Finally 
he issued a reasoned revision of the Ethiopian Missal. 

The writings of such an experienced scholar may serve 
to correct the romances of would-be authorities who 
have little knowledge of, and less personal acquaintance 
with, the places about which they write. Such statements 
as those put forth a few years ago in official quarters in 
Kenya, j oath the Catholic Missions in Abyssinia as 
“Portuguese Jesuit, remote and long abandoned”, or 
declaring that from the initiative of the Protestant 
missionaries, Dr. Kraft and his wife, has “sprung all the 
work of the Christian Church in East Africa”’, appear as 
fictions in the light of the facts established by the Lazarist 
Fathers Coulbeaux and Bateman. It has even been 
suggested that the Ethiopians “are instinctively Protest- 
ants”. They agree, we are told, with Lutheranism 
in their anti-papal attitude and in their doctrine on 
the Sacraments. Nothing is farther from the truth. 
Abyssinian Christianity, thoroughly schismatical as it is, 
professes, not Lutheran teaching, but the belief of the 
Catholic Church ; its very schism bears witness to the 
truth against the innovators of the sixteenth century. 
Though separated from the Centre for well-nigh a 


* The liturgical language is Ethiopic, properly so called, or Ge’ez, i.e. 
the lesdna ge‘ez, or “‘tongue of the free’. e word ge‘ez means literally 
“roaming” and later passed into use as a national designation of the 
“Roamers” or “Free People’. (See Dillmann and Bezold’s Ethiopic 
Grammar, Eng. trans. by Crichton, 2nd ed., p. 3.) The language belongs 
to the South Semitic group and is akin to Arabic, though it has even closer 
relations with the language of the Sabaean or Himyaritic inscriptions 
found in S. Arabia. Many of the common words are more akin to Assyrian 
or to Hebrew than to Arabic. This Ethiopic or Ge‘ez language is no longer 
spoken, though we do not know exactly when it ceased to be in daily use. 
After the present language of everyday life, ic. Amharic, became common, 
the Ge‘ez remained for some centuries a literary language. Now its place, 
apart from liturgical use, has been wholly usurped by Amharic and its 
derivatives Tigre and Tigrinya, and Ge‘ez is not properly understood even 
by many of the priests. 

_ For this note and for the information concerning the Ethiopian 
liturgy and doctrine I am indebted to the Very Rev. Dr. J.M. T. Barton. 
See his article in Thought, Dec. 1933. 
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millenium and a half, the Abyssinian Christians have 
providentially kept the deposit of the Faith and the 
rites of primitive Christianity. Ten centuries before 
Protestantism they were cut off and isolated from the 
Catholic Church, yet they form a rebel camp arrayed in 

rotest against the errors of more fundamental protesters, 
They may have been led astray into a nationalist dislike 
of the Pope, but the Ethiopians recognized, like the 
Jacobites of Antioch and of Alexandria, even in spite 
of themselves, the supremacy of the Patriarch of Rome, 
the successor of St. Peter. Their authentic documents 
proclaim: “The Apostle Peter was the head of the 
Apostles and Vicar of Our Lord in the city of Rome; 
he has jurisdiction over all the Doctors of the world, 
over all the Patriarchs and over all the Bishops.” And 
again: ““The successor of St. Peter in the See of Rome 
is the Sovereign Pastor and Judge over all the portions 
of Christ’s Church.” 

Whatever negligences have crept into practice regard- 
ing the Sacraments, the doctrine is the same today among 
this people so long isolated as it was in the days of their 
apostle St. Frumentius. They believe that baptism 
washes away original sin and opens the way to heaven, 
They believe that by consecration the bread and wine 
are changed into the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ. 
They believe that the priest is ordained and consecrated 
for his sacred office, and receives power to forgive sins. 
Though they think that it is above their own strength 
to observe the bond of marriage unbroken, they consider 
that those who consecrate the tie by sacramental com- 
munion have contracted a union that may never be 
dissolved. The ritual of the Ethiopian Church contains 
the rites and ceremonies of the seven Sacraments, in 
use in all the Christian churches. Frequency of use of 
Sacraments, and manner of administering them, may 
have varied considerably ; but the belief in the nature 
and power of these instruments of grace has not changed. 
Then again the devotion of the Abyssinians to the 
Blessed Virgin and to the saints is wonderful. Tradition 
and popular belief hold that the Ethiopian Empire was 
a fief offered by Jesus Christ to His Mother and accepted 
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by her as a tithe for the universe. Her name is in all 
their hymns, in all their religious services: there are 
thirty-three feasts in her honour during the year. Their 
very proverbs are evidence of their devotion to Mary. 
All these forms and traces of Catholic faith show that 
the Church of Ethiopia bears evidence of the rock from 
which in days far away it was cruelly torn. At least we 
can see no “instinctive Protestantism” in the authentic 
religion of Abyssinia or Ethiopia, though much fault is 
to be found with its practical observance. 

The names “Ethiopia” and “Ethiopic” are commonly, 
though by no means certainly, derived from the Greek 
aidw (I burn, kindle) and sy (face). Literally, then, the 
word means “burnt face”, and the Ethiopians are “‘the 
people with the burnt faces”. “Ethiopian” moreover is 
preferable as a name to “Abyssinian”, which in origin was 
a term of reproach, derived from the Arabic habas (mixed), 
a contemptuous reference to the mixture of race and 
colour found in the Ethiopic peoples. It is better to 
keep to Ityépyé for the country and Jtyépydwi for the 
people. The country which is the home of the Ethiopic 
Churches corresponds to the modern Abyssinia, the 
Switzerland of Africa, a great tableland with a mean 
elevation of 7000 feet, lying to the south-east of Egypt, 
Nubia, and the Sudan. But the boundaries of the Ethio- 
pian Empire have varied throughout the centuries, and 
in the past the empire embraced a much larger area 
than the modern Abyssinia. By origin the inhabitants 
are, as their language indicates, partly of Semitic stock. 
At some period before the Christian era the ancestors 


* The feasts and fasts of the Ethiopic calendar are numerous. Like 
the Copts and other Orientals, the Ethiopians fast on Wednesdays and 
Fridays throughout the year, but not during the fifty days after Easter, 
when all fasting is forbidden. The fasts at present in force are the Lenten, 
which is preceded by that of Heraclius, which lasts a week ; the fast of 
the Ninivites (three days); of Advent (forty days); of the Apostles, 
which ends on the feast of SS. Peter and Paul ; the vigils of the Assumption, 
of Christmas, and of the Epiphany. During Advent and the fasts of the 
Apostles and of the Assumption, the fast is continued until None ; during 
the other periods it is binding until the end of the day. Their feasts include 
nine principal feasts of Our Lord, and, besides the thirty-three of Our Lady 
above mentioned, numerous local feasts in her honour, twelve of St. 
Michael (i.e. on the 12th of each month) and three of St. Gabriel. In the 
light of their pronounced Old Testament leanings it is not surprising 
that many of the saints of the patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations find 
mention in their calendar. 
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of the modern Ethiopians emigrated from southern 
Arabia, paver the native tribes of their adopted 


country, and settled in the region south of the First 
Cataract. “The typical Ethiopian is of a very dark, 
almost black, complexion, is prognathous and dolicho- 
cephalous, and has crisped black hair, prominent teeth, 
a broad flat nose, thick and tered lips, and a 
scanty beard.”* ‘The present population is between 
five and six million, not homogeneous in either race or 
religion, though the nucleus is Ethiopic and Christian, 

The ruler of Ethiopia is the Negus, i.e. the Negishd 
nagasht za’ ‘Ityépyé, King of the Kings of Ethiopia, 
He claims a descent from King Solomon by the Queen 
of Sheba, but in fact the so-called Solomonic line was 
broken for a period of a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
years until Yekuno Amlak restored the line in or about 
1270 and assumed the title of “King of Kings” ; it was again 
broken in 1855, when the King of Amhara overcame his 
rivals and made himself King of Ethiopia. He was the 
famous Theodore II, who reigned from 1855 to 1868, 
when he committed suicide after the capture of his 
fortress of Magdala by Lord Napier’s expeditionary 
force. ‘The present Negus, Haile Selassie I, formerly 
the regent Ras Tafari, was crowned with impressive 
ceremonies in November 1929. It was on this occasion 
that a Papal deputation was sent to Abyssinia with 
Archbishop (now Cardinal) Marchetti-Selvaggiani at its 
head. 

The head of the Ethiopic Church is the Metropolitan 
of Aksum, ordinarily known as Abuna, “Our Father” 
(not the Abuna, as so often in the English papers; the 
noun is already determined by the suffix) ; also as Abbd 
Séléma, “Father of Peace”. He is always a Coptic monk, 
chosen from the community of St. Anthony’s Monastery 
near the Gulf of Suez, and consecrated by the Coptic 
Patriarch of Alexandria. For practical purposes he alone 
is the source of order and consecration in the Church, 
since he alone may consecrate bishops, ordain priests, 
anoint the Negus at his coronation, dispense from vows, 
and exercise ordinary jurisdiction. Until recently he had no 


« Funk and Wagnall’s New Standard Dictionary, 1919 ed., s.v. Ethiopia. 
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suffragans, but in 1929, as a result of negotiations under- — 


taken by the Ras Tafari, five Ethiopians were consecrated 
bishops. They are not ordinaries in the accepted sense, 
but auxiliary bishops who live with the Metropolitan and 
carry out his orders. One very unsatisfactory aspect of 
the present system is that Abuna is a foreigner whose 
language is Arabic and whose liturgical language (up to 
the time of his election) is Coptic. The secunda dignitas 
of the Ethiopic Church is the echagé, the head of all 
the monks of the great order of Dabra Libanos, who 
lives at Gondar. As he is a native of the country and 
speaks the Amharic language, he tends at times to have 
greater influence at Court than Abuna himself. The 
other great religious order is that of Ewostatéwos, which 
has no superior general. The monasteries are called by 
the name of Daber (mountain) from the fact that they 
generally stand on high ground.> At the head of every 
monastery is a komos or abbot. ‘The giving of the habit 
is accomplished in three stages : i.e, the reception of the 
kendt or cincture; the conferring of the kob or head- 
dress ; and finally the bestowing of the askémé or scapular, 
which has twelve crosses on it corresponding to the 
twelve jewels in the Jewish high priest’s breastplate.° 
Such learning as there is in the Church of Ethiopia is 
found in the monasteries, and, as elsewhere in the East, 
the monks are the aristocracy of the Ethiopic clergy. 
The secular clergy is not a distinguished body. There is 
no arrangement for their training and they are ordained 
in batches without examinations or certificates of fitness. 
They are usually married and, like most Orientals, 
cannot remarry or marry after ordination. ‘There are 
two divisions among them, i.e. the dabtaré or lay clerks, 
who are in charge of liturgical music and who teach in 
the schools, and the ecclesiastical clerks, who are in sacred 
orders. Apart from the wearing of the kamelaukion in 
place of the Coptic form of tarboosh or fez, they dress 
very much as do the Copts. 

The churches, according to the modern practice, are 


® See Mr. Herbert Weld-Blundell’s The Royal Chronicle of Abyssinia, 
P. 597. 
* See Guidi, art. col. 226. 
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usually round buildings, though the ruins of ancient 
churches (such as those I saw at Saba, at Aksum, Adulis, 
and elsewhere) are of the three-naved basilican type. The 
churches are nowadays divided into three sections: 
the Kené mahlét for the chanters; the Keddest for 
communicants; and the Makdas, where the King and 
the priests communicate.” In the large churches of the 
principal towns there is a liturgy preceded by psalms 
daily, or at least on Sundays, feasts, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays ; in the village churches the liturgy only takes 
place on Sundays and feast days. ‘The churches are very 
numerous. For the most part they are cheaply built 
of mud and thatch, though occasionally, as in the case 
of the big church at Jerusalem, the whole building is 
of stone. On the altar is the mysterious object known as 
the #ébét, a term used in Ethiopic for the Ark of the 
Covenant, for Noah’s ark, and in connexion with present- 
day worship for the tabernacle or chest in which the 
tabblithé or altar stone is kept.? According to the 
legend contained in the Kebra Nagast, or Glory of Kings, 
a thirteenth-century work written to prove the Solomonic 
descent of the kings of Ethiopia, the Ark of the Covenant 
was brought from the temple at Prem by Baina- 
Lehkem, son of Solomon by the Queen of Sheba, and 
found a lodging in the Metropolitical Church at Aksum. 
It seems quite certain that the tébét does not contain 
the Blessed Sacrament, since it is not the custom of the 
present-day Ethiopic Church to practise reservation. 
As might be expected, the churches contain pictures 
but no statues ; even the figure on the cross is a painting, 
not a sculpture. 

The liturgy closely resembles the Greek liturgy of 
St. Mark and the Coptic liturgy of St. Cyril. The ordo 
communis does not vary, but there are no less than sixteen 
Anaphoras, of which the Anaphora of the Apostles is 
most commonly used. The whole rite is known as the 


7 See Guidi, art. cit., col. 226; Weld-Blundell, op. cit., pp. 519-20. 

® Fortescue, The Lesser Eastern Churches, p. 312, n. 7, says he has heard 
that there are more than six thousand in Abyssinia. 

® See Dillmann’s Lexicon Linguae Aethiopicae, p. 560 ; also the Glossary 
of Technical Terms in F. E. Brightman’s Liturgies Eastern and Western, 
Oxford, 1896, p. 589. 
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Kedddsé, though this word is also applied to the Anaphora 


alone. After the preparation of the vessels and the 
offering of the bread and wine, there is the Enarxis or 
introduction, during which the deacon recites a long and 
beautiful litany, peculiar to this rite, and the people 
answer “‘Kirdldyeson” to each clause. During the 
Mass of the Catechumens four lessons from the New 
Testament are read, taken respectively from the Pauline 
epistles, the Catholic epistles, the Acts of the Apostles, 
and the Gospels. ‘The catechumens are then dismissed 
with the formula: “Go forth, ye catechumens!” Then 
follows the Mass of the Faithful with prayers and lavabo, 
and the Anaphora begins with Dominus vobiscum, Gratias 
agamus, and Sursum corda, all of course in Ethiopic, in 
that order. The great Intercession comes in the middle 
of the Preface. ‘The words of institution are recited, 
and then comes the Epiklesis beginning with the words : 


Now also, Lord, remembering His death and His resurrection, 
we confess Thee and offer unto Thee this Bread and this Cup, 
giving thanks unto Thee; and thereby Thou hast made us meet 
to stand before Thee and to do Thee priestly service. We pray 
Thee, Lord, and beseech Thee that Thou wouldest send the Holy 
Ghost and power upon this Bread and over this Cup. .. . May 
He make it the Body and Blood of Our Lord and Our Saviour 


Jesus Christ for ever and ever. . . .?° 


Then follows the Lord’s Prayer, the Intinction, and the 
Communion under both kinds; then a final thanks- 
giving, the Lord’s Prayer once more, the priest’s blessing, 
and the dismissal by the deacon with the words : “Depart 
in peace.” 

The doctrinal beliefs of the Ethiopians cannot be 
summarized adequately. Their eschatology resembles 
that of the Jacobites, since they believe that, until the 
last judgement, the souls of the just are in the terrestrial 
paradise, while those of the wicked are in various places, 
even on the sea. They are not all of them sound on the 
eternity of hell. The doctrine of purgatory does not 
appear to be properly appreciated, but everywhere they 


© Brightman, op. cit., p. 233. 
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have prayers for the dead. In Christology they are, of 


course, Monophysites, but there are various shades of 
— approximating more or less to true Euty- 


chianism as distinct from verbal or nominal Mono- 

hysism.* ‘The chief schools of thought on this point are 
Sets as the Unionists, the Unctionists, and the Kérrd 
Héymdnot, or “Knife Faith”. The seven Sacraments 
are all admitted, but not all are administered. Baptism 
is given by triple immersion and is often delayed for 
forty or eighty days in terms of the Judaizing principle 
of legal purification. Confirmation, apparently owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining the holy oil, is no longer 
administered. The Eucharist is given under both kinds ; 
the bread is leavened and the wine is usually an infusion 
of raisins. Penance is practised by all tm articulo ; other- 
wise there is no fixed rule. The form of absolution is 
deprecatory. Holy orders, conferred by Abuna, are in 
practice restricted to diaconate and priesthood. There 
was a curious custom by which kings were ordained 
deacons at their coronation to give them the privilege 
of sitting in the Makdas or sanctuary. Matrimony often 
takes place when the parties have been living together 
for some years ; up to that time the association is purely 
a civil one and is not regarded as indissoluble. Extreme 
Unction is nowadays no longer administered. Two 
curious features of Ethiopic Christianity are their 
udaism and their much enlarged canon of Scripture. 

ey practise circumcision (and clitoridectomy) ; observe 

days of purification before baptism ; distinguish between 
clean and unclean meats; keep the Sabbath, as well as 
Sunday, holy; and are very strong on pilgrimages to 
Jerusalem. No doubt this can be explained as a failure 
on the part of a primitive people to distinguish between 
the two covenants. ‘They receive not only the full 
Tridentine Canon, but various other writings, e.g. the 
Book of Enoch, the Book of Jubilees, the Pastor of 
Hermas, etc.” 

Many, no doubt, were the influences, Jewish and 

11 For this distinction, see Pére Jugie’s article in Dictionnaire de théologie 
catholique, Tome X, col. 2217. 

48See Dr. Barton's article, loc. cit. 
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Christian, which disposed the people for the reception 
of the Faith. Reliable history tells that St. Frumentius 
was the first apostle of the country, called by the Abys- 
sinians, Abbé Sdéldma, “Father of Peace”,*3 but more 
generally “The Illuminator”. Consecrated bishop by 
St. Athanasius, he was sent to preach the Gospel and to 
found the hierarchy among the Ethiopians in the early 
part of the fourth century. He it was who baptized 
the brother kings Ababa and Atshaba, and aided by them 
evangelized the people and began the Golden Age of the 
Ethiopian Church. Far and wide the light of the Gospel 
shone from the mountain kingdom, on the African 
shores of the Red Sea and of the Indian Ocean. Vasco 
da Gama, at the end of the fifteenth century, found in 
his voyages that there were Christians along those coasts 
who called themselves Abyssinians, holding the traditions 
of the Apostle of Ethiopia. Even as far south as Mozam- 
bique, the Christian religion had been preached by the 
disciples and successors of St. Frumentius. But the 
storm of heresy devastated Egypt, and because Abyssinia 
was dependent on the Patriarch of Alexandria, death 
entered by the same way by which life had been given. 
At the caprice of the Emperor of Constantinople and 
at the whim of the Patriarch, bishops first of one and 
then of another brand of error were imposed on Abyssinia. 
Later, even the Caliph, Moslem ruler of Alexandria, had 
a deciding voice in the appointment of her pastors. The 
isolation of the country, after the Mohammedan deluge, 
completed the ruin and confusion of religion. From the 
seventh to the sixteenth century an encircling bond of 
steel cut off intercourse with Rome and the West, though 
the mountain bulwarks of the country held out against 
any effective inroad of Moslem forces. 

Still Rome never ceased her efforts to save the people 
from internal discord and from disunion. Tradition 
still alive devotion to the *“‘Nine Roman Saints’, 
who as Catholics were sent to “rectify the faith”, as the 
old records tell, who built churches and monasteries 
that to this day bear their names. In the middle of the 


'® This title is still borne, as noted above, by the Metropolitan of Aksum. 
* There is some doubt as to their Catholic character. 
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thirteenth century a Catholic Syrian was consecrated 
bishop by the Patriarch of Jerusalem and sent by the 
authority of the Holy See as Vicar Apostolic to 
Abyssinia. He was followed by a group of Dominican 
missionaries. ‘The movement of return to Rome began 
with the Emperor himself and became widespread. But 

rsecution broke out under the next Emperor. The 

yrian Vicar Apostolic was brutally driven out. The 
Dominican missionaries and their converts were mas- 
sacred. Their bones are venerated to this day by the 
schismatics themselves in ‘the parish churches around 
Neebi, where the fathers lived and were put to death. 
In the second decade of the fifteenth century, however, 
eight Dominicans and their bishop were again building 
churches and recruiting native priests, but persecution 
stopped the apostolic work. Father Coulbeaux tell: us 
of a ruined church, beneath which he saw “catacombs” 
in which long lines of innumerable skeletons show how 
great was the number of Catholic victims of the per- 
secutors who crushed this attempt by Rome to win 
back the land to unity of faith. In the Council of 
Florence in 1438-45, summoned by Pope Eugenius IV to 
bring together East and West and to unite all separated 
peoples with the Centre, Abyssinian representatives took 
part. One of the panels of the great bronze door at the 
entrance to St. Peter’s in Rome pictures the arrival in 
Florence of the Abyssinian deputies to the Council. 
A monk deputy was able to boast truly that never had his 
country been won by the seduction nor conquered 
by the power of Islam. The “Papal claims” were 
fully acknowledged by the Abyssinian representatives. 
Throughout the story of this event the Emperor of 
Abyssinia showed himself eager to secure the reunion of 
his empire to the Apostolic See, the Centre of Catholicity, 
and to join the political league which was to have bound 
East and West against the Turk. In the Council, the 
primacy of St. Peter and of his successors was definitely 
and finally accepted by all. Unhappily the decrees of 
the Council, so solemnly and sincerely accepted, were 


16 Coulbeaux’s statement about the Dominican Missions are questioned 
by some authorities. 
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rendered inoperative through political intrigues and 
violence. The messengers from Abyssinia, who bore the 

news of reunion to their people, while passing 
through Egypt, were given up to the schismatic Copts 
and to the Caliph and put to death. Abyssinia, by reason 
of her enslavement to Egypt, was forced or deluded 
into continued disunion. Outwardly the people might 
abandon Rome, but inwardly they clung to a veneration 
for her, and Rome never abandoned her solicitude for 
them. The General of the Friars Minor was charged at 
the end of the fifteenth century by the Pope to send 
chosen men of the Order to Abyssinia. Their mission 
had no success, because no bishop accompanied them 
and because of the sectarian bitterness stirred up against 
the Latins by the Greeks. 

The age of the great explorers opened. The Portu- 
guese, inspired by Henry the Navigator and encouraged 
by a Bull of “Apostolic Donation”, rounded the Cape, 
discovered the route to India, and fixed their attention 
on the Empire of Prester John. Of the diplomatic 
relations of the Queen Mother, Helena, with Lisbon and 
Rome, and of her dream that “‘your fleets combined with 
our armies” would “sweep from the face of the earth 
those vermin the infidel Moors, and annihilate all the 
enemies of our Holy Faith” ; the dream of allied Ethiopia 
and Portugal to destroy Mecca and Medina, to conquer 
the Empire of the Levant, and to retake Jerusalem ; of 
the armed forces of Portugal in Abyssinia and their 
partial successes and final disasters, there is no space to 
write. During this period the Jesuits made great efforts 
to capture the country for Christ. St. Ignatius made 
offer to Pope Julius III to go himself to Abyssinia. 
Finally, in 1555, three bishops of the Society were sent 
and ten Fathers. At first ¥ a were well received, and 


were able to lay the foundations of a mission, and to- 


preach without let or hindrance. But soon the intrigues 
of the new Queen Mother and of her suite turned the 
Emperor against Father Oviedo, who had been recog- 
nized as Metropolitan, and against the Catholic Mission. 
The jealousy of the Court in fear of Portuguese ambition 
caused the Fathers to confine their work to silence and 
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prayer, and to striving to convert the people by apostolic 
charity. They were rewarded by great progress, in ~ 


of intrigues, revolutions, incessant wars. Oviedo died in 
1577, and the other apostolic labourers passed away one 
after the other, till there remained only Father Lobo, 
who ended his days in 1597. The two principal mission 
stations which these Jesuits had established, Dembia and 
Fremona, seemed to have remained for some years without 
pastors. But a priest from Goa came to Fremona, dis- 
guised as a fakir, and assisted the Catholics for a while 
until the arrival of the Jesuit Father Paez, in 1603. 
Then dawned a fresh hope for the advance of the Faith. 
Paez was a man of outstanding ability as well as of 
missionary power. His ory bes lives in Abyssinia, 
and “the learned men of nder, even the most 
anti-Roman, still speak of him with admiration”. 
He was of the type of St. Francis Xavier, and almost 
alone converted the greater part of the country. To his 
other merits he added the credit of discovering the 
sources of the Blue Nile, and in his History of Abyssinia 
he gives precise details of their situation ; the credit of this 
one Bruce tried to rob him of in after days, for his own 
glorification and out of spite against those Jesuits.*° The 
year 1622 saw Paez’s labours crowned and his life’s work 
ended. The Emperor Susenyos (1605-32) made his 
abjuration of Monophysitism and proclaimed his con- 
version to the faith of Rome. More than 120,000 were 
baptized and received the sacraments of penance and of 
Holy Eucharist that one year. Paez now could sing his 
Nunc dimittis: he died in May of that same year in 
the splendid mission he had founded hard by Lake 
Tsana. The official act of reunion with Rome took place 
in 1628, when a Portuguese Jesuit, Affonso Mendez, 
and a reinforcement of eighteen missionaries arrived in 
Abyssinia. The Jesuit Fathers, Paez, Mendez, Almeida, 
Lobo, gathered the materials which enabled Father 
Tellez to write the first history of Abyssinia. 

The triumph of the Catholic Mission was soon to 
change to cruel agony. We must seek for the real cause 
of the quick reversal of the act of reunion, not in the 


1® Coulbeaux, op. cit., pp. 200-201. 
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domain of dogma, but in the sphere of morals: the 
strict laws of the Catholic Church were not agreeable 
to a people used to the loose discipline allowed by the 
Copts. sent himself, notwithstanding all warnings, 
thought that as a descendant of Solomon he could 
indulge in the “privileges” of his forebear. Be it granted, 
however, that the coercive measures against the schis- 
matics, enforced by Susenyos and more or less counte- 
nanced by the Jesuits, even though in accord with 
Abyssinian mentality and the customs of the age, were 
inexcusable in the eyes of the Church and before the 
court of Christian civilization. But indiscreet zeal soon 
brought its own punishment, and the zealots were the 

itiable victims. Fasilidas, who had sworn fidelity to 
nn along with his father Susenyos and all the Court, 
was no sooner on the throne than he began a violent 
persecution of the Catholics in 1640. 

A name of sinister import to this day in Abyssinia 
must now be mentioned in connexion with the fore- 
going events: Peter Heyling of Leipzig. He seems to 
have been as clever as he was unscrupulous. Outwardly 
accommodating in his religion, he pretended to join the 
Augustinians in order to gain Lonaliaiion of the doings of 
the Catholics. Then he ingratiated himself with the 
Copts, publicly professing their beliefs and submitting 
to circumcision, and so he was admitted, on the strength 
of letters from their Patriarch, to the favour of the anti- 
Catholic Emperor of Abyssinia, Fasilidas. His talents 
were such that he needed none of his trickery for success 
in his mission among the anti-Romans of Abyssinia and 
with the ignorant schismatic head of the Ethiopian 
Church. His skill as a doctor, his ability as a linguist, 
his subtlety as a diplomatist, his readiness to conform to 
the religion of the Court soon gained him favours and 
honours and wealth. It was Peter Heyling who induced 
the Emperor to attempt to stamp out the last vestiges 
of Catholicism, and even to publish an edict forbidding 
a European to enter Abyssinia under pain of death. His 
fatal mistake was to consider himself so strong in royal 
favour and in riches as to be able to attack with impunity 
the religious rites of the Abyssinians, and to question 
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their devotion to the Blessed Virgin and to the saints, 
He was forced to leave the kingdom, laden by his friend 
the Emperor with abundance of wealth and of slaves, 
for Suakim. There the Pasha charged him with robbery ; 
“T remember you a few years ago,” he said, “‘as a miserably 
dressed monk, and now you come back laden with trea- 
sures.” Heyling was thrown into prison and beheaded 
in 1647. His influence brooded over the country for long, 
He had kindled the flames of doctrinal strife which 
blazed fiercely down to our times. He had secured the 
decree of the realm by which every Catholic priest 
attempting to enter Abyssinia was liable to summary 
trial and to death by hanging, a decree that remained in 
force down to the arrival of Blessed Justin de Jacobis 
in 1838. 

To the Portuguese Jesuits there succeeded other 
missionaries who were ready to face dangers and death 
in answer to the repeated cries for help from the Abys- 
sinian Catholics deprived of pastors. Dishes Coulbeaux 
sums up the efforts made by different religious orders of 
several nationalities in a holy rivalry to keep alive the 
Catholic Faith in Ethiopia. The Friars Minor of Cairo, 
with Father Antonio da Virgoletta as Prefect Apostolic, 
were Officially appointed as early as 1633 by Propaganda 
to the care of the mission of Abyssinia. Father da 
Virgoletta died at Suakim in 1643, and was succeeded 
by Father Antonio da Pescopagano. In 1645 a Carmelite, 
Father Wurmers, well acquainted with the Ethiopian 
language, was named Vicar Apostolic of Ethiopia, 
but died in the same year. In 1650 Father Antonio 
d’Andrade, an Abyssinian by origin who had completed 
his studies in Rome, was in his turn appointed Vicar 
Apostolic. But the news of the massacre of three 
Franciscans by the Pasha of Suakim called a halt. The 
Emperor Fasilidas had sent an embassy to the Pasha of 
Suakim with the order, ‘Send me the missionaries or 
kill them.” His word was obeyed : Fasilidas’s ambassadors 
carried back to him three Franciscan heads. ‘This news 
caused a central mission house (Procura) to be set up at 
Cairo, where missionaries for Abyssinia might prepare 


themselves for their task. In 1671 Father d’Andrade and 
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two other Franciscans got to Massaua, but were massacred. 
Other attempts were made of which no precise details 
are hitherto known ; they all met with the like fate. 

The zeal of the Italian Franciscans of Cairo was whetted 
by the trials and dangers and by the news of martyrdoms. 
In 1694 Father Francesco Maria da Salome and a group 
of missionaries made their way into the country and 
were followed by others so as to be able to found missions 
from their centre, Achuim. From 1698 to 1705 took 
place the attempt of French Jesuits to regain the place 
which their Fathers had watered with their sweat and 
blood. It ended in treachery of the Turks and of other 
enemies and in the massacre of the missionaries. We 
know that Father Joseph Brévedent, S.J., spent three 
years at the court of the Emperor Yasson, by whom he 
was dispatched to Rome in 1702 with a letter for the 
Pope. He took with him seven young Ethiopians, sent 
to the Eternal City bY the Emperor himself to be 
instructed in the Catholic religion. 

In 1711 a new Prefect Apostolic, Father Liberato, 
succeeded with two companions in reaching Gonder, 
where they were received by the Emperor Yostos in 
September 1712. One of these Fathers was sent by 
Yostos with a letter to the Pope asking for a small army 
of five thousand men to help against the Emperor’s 
enemies! But meantime persecutions broke out again. 
In 1711 the new occupant of the throne, Davit III, had 
all missionaries who could be found cited before a court 
and summoned to abjure their faith. On their refusal 
they were given over to the rabble to be stoned. Three 
names of French Capuchins who thus suffered are known 
to us. The Italian sons of St. Francis were not yet 
daunted. In 1725 Father Antonio da Rivarolo with two 
other missionaries succeeded in beginning work in the 
country. But they were captured and made slaves at 
Socotra. Not much more fortunate was Father Remedia 
da Boemia in 1751. Received well by the Emperor, he 
was forced to flee before the fury of the populace. 
But one of his companions remained hidden in the 
capital till May 8, 1754. In 1790 Father Michelangelo 
da Fricarico was sent by Rome. His companion was an 
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old pupil of Propaganda, Mgr. Tobias George Ghebre- 
Exiavier, who was consecrated Bishop of Adilis. They 

t as far as the capital and were well received at Court, 

ut the result for them was the same as for others who 
essayed the same heroic adventure. ‘They were mobbed, 
brutally treated, and forced to flee. They returned to 
Cairo in October 1794. The cycle of these epic mis- 
sionary enterprises may be closed with the name of 
Father Ignazio Ballerini, who was put to death in 


1797. 

Thus for two hundred years after the mission of the 
Portuguese Jesuits the Catholic Faith and practice were 
kept alive in the country at the cost of every possible 
sacrifice, right down to the first decades of the nineteenth 
century, when the Lazarist missionaries appeared in Abys- 
sinia under Blessed Justin de Jacobis, and the Capuchins 
under the future Cardinal Massaia. As Coulbeaux truly 
says, “Abyssinia could abandon Rome, but Rome has 
never abandoned Abyssinia.” Speaking of this very 
period, a Protestant thus writes : 


Martyred missionaries are in every field—Japan, China, India, 
Asia Minor, Armenia, Ethiopia, North and South America. In 
Japan alone over a thousand missionaries belonging to the Fran- 
ciscan, Dominican, and Augustinian Orders and to the Society 
of Jesus, and over two hundred thousand converts died for their 
faith. An association known as the Confraternity of Martyrs 
was founded to strengthen those who were hourly exposed to a 
cruel death, by teaching them to consider martyrdom as the 
highest earthly joy. 


The same writer tells that the principle with the Catholic 
apostle was “once a missionary, always a missionary” ; 
his vocation was for life and he died at his post even when 
not martyred. They were martyred with their converts, 
when martyrdom was God’s will. How many Christians 
were put to death in Abyssinia for the Faith weshall 
never ” able to discover. 

The revolutions and wars of the early nineteenth 
century, the persecutions of the Church and the tyranny 
of Caesarism obscured missionary work in Abyssinia as 
elsewhere ; history, therefore, hurries us on to almost 
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the middle of that age of disorder. Several names of 
famous Catholic pioneer apostles light up the story 
of the Ethiopian missions, as soon as the conditions of 
Abyssinia and of Europe gave any chance to heroism. 
The Blessed Justin de Jacobis, a Lazarist, began his 
missionary career in 1838 and closed it by his death on 
the field of action in 1860. His labours, his sufferings 
and imprisonment were a continuation of similar work 
and sacrifice during well-nigh two hundred years to win 
Abyssinia from disunion and anarchy. After imprison- 
ment and on his way to banishment, de Jacobis died 
and was laid to rest in a lonely spot in the desert sands 
of the country he had served so well. But the light he 
had helped to keep aglow was not quenched, for he left 
behind him a fine group of native clergy and twelve 
thousand baptized Catholics. People of every creed in 
the country declared him a saint, and the cause of his 
Beatification, having been introduced at Rome in 1904, is 
now (July 1935) happily concluded. 

A convert received by de Jacobis, Abba Ghebre- 
Michael, was beatified by Rome on October 30, 1926, 
and deserves a place among apostles. He was a great 
confessor of the Faith, and may justly be called one of 
Africa’s most glorious martyrs. He was renowned as a 
learned monk, a strong, upright character, who sought 
the truth with all his might. Six months did he struggle 
in daily discussion with de Jacobis to settle his doubts ; 
but, once convinced, he braved the persecutors’ laws and 
proclaimed himself a Catholic. He was at once put in 
chains. Friendly intervention saved him for a time. 
In 1854 he was with de Jacobis at Gonder. The mission 
was surrounded by an armed band, the Catholics were 
put in chains and taken to prison. Ghebre-Michael was 
cruelly bastinaded, thus beginning a martyrdom which 
lasted thirteen months. A loathsome prison, starvation, 
promises, frightful threats, the stocks, all means were 
tried to bring him to deny the Faith. Public opinion 
came to his aid for a while, and he was cited before the 
Metropolitan’s tribunal and removed to other prisons. 
At last he was summoned before the Emperor Kassa 


and sentenced to be scourged till he should submit to the 
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law. ‘Twelve soldiers took turns to beat him with a 
riding-whip made of the hairs of a giraffe: the 
executioners tired before the martyr was wearied, and 
he reproached them for giving in. For two hours the 
scourging had lasted, but the Emperor ordered it to 
be continued. Eye-witnesses have given evidence that 
when Abba Ghebre-Michael arose at length from his 
torture, his body by a miracle was free from any trace of 
the blows he had received. He was then condemned to 
be shot, but the British Consul Plowden interposed, and 
the sentence was changed to imprisonment for life. 
But Michael’s martyrdom continued, for he was dragged 
about after the Emperor during a disastrous campaign 
in which famine and cholera decimated the army. The 
noble martyr, worn out by his awful trials and pains, 
became a victim to the cholera and died at the foot of a 
tree on August 28, 1855. 

Another famous name of the pioneers of this period is 
that of Guglielmo Massaia, an Italian Capuchin, after- 
wards Cardinal. He it was who consecrated de Jacobis 
as Bishop of Abyssinia, which had been made a separate 
Vicariate Apostolic and entrusted to the Lazarists in 
1846. He himself then went forward as Vicar Apostolic 
of Galla, erected at the same time into a distinct ecclesiast- 
ical jurisdiction. He was forced to travel about his 
mission disguised as a merchant. Spied upon and 
pursued by the mercenaries of the bitter and hostile 
Abuna, now welcomed by a frenzied crowd, often bound 
and condemned to death, he always managed to escape. 
For thirty-five years he toiled and travelled and suffered 
in Upper Ethiopia, with a short respite in 1853, when he 
went to France and to England and obtained help for his 
mission from Napoleon III and from Queen Victocia 
On his return, he compiled a Galla dictionary, translated 
the Bible, and converted many. He had prepared himself 
for his missionary work by a course of a which 
stood him in good stead : he vaccinated a hundred people 
a day during a smallpox epidemic. At length he fell into 
the hands of the anti-Catholic Theodore and was cast 
into chains. His patience won the esteem of his enemies 
and he was released but cruelly expelled from the 
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country in 1879 by way of the deadly Sudan, then 
swarming with rebels and robbers as well as rife with 

lague. He reached scorching Khartoum, which had 
fons fatal to those other great pioneers, Fathers Ryllo 
and Giusto da Urbino and Bishop Comboni of the 
Central African Mission. Nevertheless, he survived to 
die peacefully in his lowly Capuchin cell at Frascati, at 
the age of eighty. His tomb at Frascati is visited with 
veneration by many pious pilgrims and by the — 
matic missions arriving in Rome from Ethiopia. Like 
de Jacobis in Abyssinia, he reaped a goodly harvest of 
souls by his labours in Galla and left more than 10,000 
Catholics.’ 

One other venerable figure must be mentioned among 
the heroic pioneer missionaries of Abyssinia in the 
nineteenth century: Mgr. Jarosseau, Vicar Apostolic of 
Galla, a Capuchin wearing the poorest Franciscan 
habit. The year 1931 marked the golden jubilee of his 
arrival at Zeila, in British Somaliland, and of his twenty- 
six days’ camel journey to Harrar, a city of Ethiopia 
then under Moslem rule. For half a century he has 
given himself to the apostolate in this arduous part of the 
vineyard, and still he works on.** In his long experience 
he has suffered much and seen his missionary brethren 
suffer too ; but no sign of bitterness or of pessimism can 
be detected in him. His love for the Ethiopians is 
unquenchable, and he believes that all the hostility 
shown by them towards the Catholic Church is due to 
the cruel manner in which they were deluded and 
beguiled in ages past. 

Today Ethiopia is divided into four ecclesiastical” 

7 See his book, I miei trentacinque anni di Missione. (Rome, 1921.) 

%® He was born 13 April, 1858, and created Vicar Apostolic in 1900. 

* See Guida delle Missioni Cattoliche, 1934, pp. 217-220, etc. 

1. Eritrea. In 1869 the Rubattino company acquired a small terri- 
tory in the Bay of Assab. The Italian Government bought this and sent 
the first troops to Eritrea in 1882. There are now 4000 European Catholics, 
who, says the Guida, sometimes are not practically up to the level of the 
Christian life. Since the number of Ethiopian priests had increased greatly, 
the Holy See decided to erect a native hierarchy and appointed Mgr. 
Chidone-Maryam Cassa in 1930 as Bishop in Ordinary of the Ethiopian 
Catholics of the Oriental Rite in Eritrea. Most of the students of the 
Ethiopian College are from this — of the country ; but often there are 


also some from other parts of Abyssinia (actually at present three out of 
twenty-one are from the land of the Negus). e Catholics, under the 
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territories ; the Vicariate of Abyssinia, founded in 
1894 and entrusted to the Italian Capuchins, now 
called Eritrea; the Prefecture of Djibuti under the 
charge of the French Lazarists; the Vicariate of Galla, 
founded in 1846, where the French Capuchins have 
laboured continuously; the fourth division is the 
Apostolic Prefecture of Kaffa, in the south-west of 
Ethiopia, which was given in 1913 to the Italian mission- 
aries of the Consolata of Turin. With the accession of 
Haile Selassie I, there seems to be a brighter prospect for 
the Faith in Abyssinia. As a young man the Negus had 
for a tutor a Lazarist missionary, who is said to have lost 
his life in saving that of his pupil during a storm on Lake 
Tsana. Naturally, therefore, the Negus has been a 
patron and protector of our missions. Thus he has 
consistently befriended Mgr. Jarosseau, and allowed him 
to build a cathedral in Addis Ababa. Such manifest 


jurisdiction of Mgr. Cassa and the ministry of native clergy, number 
28,000. The Catholics in Eritrea under the Vicar Apostolic of Abyssinia 
are about 7000, and have Italian priests to care for them. These last 
are of the Latin rite. Mgr. Cassa, if I am not mistaken, is the only native 
African Catholic Bishop in the Continent of Africa. There are eleven 
missionary central stations. Orphanages and Schools exist in all the 
stations. Specially noteworthy are the school of arts and crafts in 
Sanganeiti, the school of printing in Asmara, and the Institute for “The 
Coloured”. The total population is 621,776 (1921 Census). 

2. Ethiopia, or Abyssinia proper, has a population of 5,500,000, of 
mixed race, Camites and Semites. Ancient Ethiopia, so continuously 
in conflict with the Pharaohs of Egypt, is not to be confused with the 
Empire of the Negus. The Vicariate Apostolic of Ethiopia comes under 
the Sacred Con ation for Orientals. Exact figures of the Catholics 
are not at hand. ey are only a few thousand. Besides the opposition 
of the schismatical or heretical population, they have to face continual 
political obstacles. 

3. Galla is a Vicariate Apostolic under Mgr. Jarosseau, O.M.Cap., 
with a total population of 4,607,000, of whom 10,745 are Catholics. (Statis- 
tics of June 1933.) Seventeen European priests, fifteen native priests, 
six European Brothers and fourteen native Brothers, thirty-two European 
Sisters, and twenty-nine native Sisters form the missionary staff. 

4. Caffa is a Prefecture Apostolic under Mgr. Luigi Santa of the Consolata 
of Turin, and has a population of 2,000,000 of whom only 3263 were 
reported as Catholics in June 1933. These two ecclesiastical territories 
depend on the S. Cong. of Propaganda. 

5. Gibuti, or French Somaliland, is a Prefecture Apostolic and is under 
the jurisdiction of Mgr. Jarosseau, O.M.Cap., as Apostolic Administrator. 
It has a population of 68,965 (report of 1931) of whom two-thirds are 
Somalis, 2992 Arabs, some Ethiopians, some Indians, and 628 Europeans. 
The Catholics are a few hundreds: the Moslems are predominant. There 
is a Major Seminary with eight students and a Minor Seminary with six; 
seven elementary schools with 188 pupils and four high schools with 
thirty-six ; there are also five _ with 114 inmates. There are 


five dispensaries and one hospital. 
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signs of goodwill towards Catholicism encourage one to 
hope, but there is no doubt that until the Ethiopian 
Church obtains effective freedom of action throughout 
the whole country by the breaking of the fetters which 
bind her to the Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria, her 
return to the Centre will be difficult. 

In Rome itself within the walls of the Vatican City 
there stands a perpetual monument to Rome’s solicitude. 
Perhaps as far back as the days of Pope Alexander III 
(1170) the church and school of “St. Stephen of the 
Moors”, just behind the apse of St. Peter’s, were given 
over to the use of monks and pilgrims from Abyssinia. 
Later these buildings were held by the Trinitarians, but 
were restored to the Ethiopians by Benedict XV. Still 
more recently Pius XI rebuilt and enlarged the Ethiopian 
college and restored the church of St. Stephen, thereby 
proving to the world his affection for the wayward 
children of Abyssinia and his paternal interest in their 
spiritual welfare. 

ARTHUR, 


ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER. 
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ISLAM AND PALESTINE 


he the thundering march of events nearer home, 
amidst the mantling dust raised by the trampling feet 
of European dictators, and the clamour of universal 
alarm at the menacing situation lying at our very doors, 
one most significant portent of rising storm appears to 
have missed general notice. Islam is stirring again, the 
long semi-comatose stupor of the centuries 1s over, and 
once more the green Crescent banner of the Prophet has 
taken the wind. The age-old enmity, newly armed and 
freshly inspired, has sprung to new life and is levelling a 
fresh threat against its immemorable enemy, Christen- 
dom, the realm of the West. Since 1900 a new fighting 
spirit has been breathed into the Wahabite Reform of 
Islam, a reform that appeared to have expended its force 
many years before, and to be gradually dying the natural 
dint by neglect that so many similar movements, with 
first fervour diminished, have done in the past. But in 
the person of the new ruler of Arabia, Abdul Aziz ibn 
Saud, more than the ancient flame of fanaticism, and 
utter disregard for wounds and death, has resuscitated 
the failing arteries of the seventeenth-century movement 
that caused a stern puritannical Islam’s return to the 

rimitive fervour of the days when the Crescent first 
dia with sword in one hand and the Quran in the 
other, upon a shuddering world. 

It is perhaps necessary to look back upon the history 
of the Wahabite reformation before passing on to a 
consideration of how present circumstances in the Near 
and Middle East are at present particularly propitious 
for a wide diffusion of the new tenets, for the success of 
a drive against the laxer Moslems of the Mediterranean 
littoral, and, thereafter, against the lands of Christendom, 
The abolition of the Turkish — the chaos of 
political Islam, the interference of European nations in 
the lands of the Arab, and a growing realization by King 
Ibn Saud and his advisers that the seeming unity of 
the Western countries, as exemplified in the League of 
Nations, is nothing but a hollow sham—combine to give 
the Wahabites the opportunity which they have been 
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patiently awaiting for many years. The early history of 
the Reform is one of small beginnings, a great religious 
fervour, and a gradual dwindling away before the 
murderous palace intrigues and jealousies of a number of 
petty princes. It is on all fours with the first days of 
the establishment of the Moslem Faith. 

In 1691* a man named Mohammed ibn Abdul Wahab 
was born in Ayana, a city of the Nejd. He was disgusted 
with the accretion of superstitions and abuses that had 
grown upon the original teachings of the Prophet, 
particularly with the weight of unauthentic traditions 
that were accepted as part and parcel of the rule of life. 
Whilst accepting, as do all Moslems, whether they belong 
to either the Sunni or Shiah divisions of the Faith, that 
the Quran is the inspired Word of God and the founda- 
tion of their social and economic life, he rejected all the 
fine-spun doctrines of the schoolmen, and denounced 
the laxity of morals and manners that had brought a 
creeping paralysis upon the once lusty body of Islam. 
He taught that only two of the many collections of 
Traditions, which purported to give the verbal teachings 
of the Prophet, the words that were not included in the 
Quran, were to be treated as either authentic or worthy 
of acceptance. These two collections, that of the Writer 
of Boidihare, and that of Al Islam, which have always 
been free from doubt on the part of the many divergent 
schools, were alone to be accepted. A strict code of 
life, in utter conformity with the letter of the Quran 
and the Traditions, was drawn up, and Mohammed ibn 
Abdul Wahab attained a high degree of dangerous 
personal unpopularity by his fearless preaching. He 

rformed the Haj, the obligatory pilgrimage to the 

oly Places, and then settled down in another town of 
the Nejd, Deraiyeh. It was not until he was over 
fifty, in fact in 1742, that he attained any startling 
measure of success in the conduct of his reform. In 
that year Mohammed ibn Saud, the Sheikh of Deraiyeh, 
became a convert to his teaching, and, following logically 
in the footsteps of Mohammed, commenced propagating 
the new faith in the time-honoured manner, offering the 


* All dates throughout are given in the Western style. 
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traditional alternatives “Submission or the Sword”. The 
new converts, inflamed with zeal, and inspired by the 
belief that they attained a sure passport to Paradise by 
falling in battle against those they considered as heretics 
or infidels, and bound together by their faith into a 
formidable and disciplined body, had, by 1765, conquered 
the whole of Eastern Nejd and El Hasa. In this year 
the Sheikh died, the ruler of a very large country, to be 
succeeded by his son, Abdul Aziz, who was even more 
fiery in his zeal for spreading the reform than had been 
his father. Baitedly he conquered the remainder of 
the Nejd and spread his domains far beyond the frontiers 
of the kingdom left him by Ibn Saud. 

These years of conquest attracted very little attention, 
even from the nominal overlords of the land, the Sultans 
of Turkey. Central Arabia was too remote and too 
unimportant for Constantinople to concern itself with 
what occurred there. But in 1783 the situation changed. 
Inflamed by their hatred of what they considered 
idolatry, and, possibly, by the hope of substantial plunder, 
the Wahabite hordes commenced raiding the pilgrim 
routes to Mecca. The rest of the Mohammedan world 
became horror-stricken at the impious acts of the sec- 
taries, and appealed to the Sultan, in his capacity as 
Leader of the Faithful, to exterminate these desert-rats 
who attacked good Moslems when they were performing 
the most sacred act of their lives. In 1798, a Turkish 
force was sent from Baghdad into the Wahabite domains, 
but, met by the supreme skill in desert warfare of Adbul 
Aziz, was forced to retreat in disorder without accom- 
plishing anything useful. This, of course, the first brush 
with the dreaded overlords, gave a tremendous fillip to 
the cause of the Reform. In 1801, Saud, the son of 
Abdul Aziz, marched to the Euphrates, stormed the 
sacred city of Kerbela, which, for time immemorial, had 
been considered as holy, owing to the presence of the 
tomb of the martyred Hussein, the son of Ali, the fourth 
Caliph in succession to the Prophet, who was slain there 
in 680 by the troops of his rival, Yazid. It was an 
amazingly rich town, as the dream of the Shia section 
of Islam has always been to lay their bones in the sacred 
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soil around the martyr’s tomb, and the local authorities 
have not been slow to reap the rich harvest. 

Saud stormed the city, only sixty miles from Baghdad, 
capital and seat of the Turkish power, put the citizens 
to the sword, ripped open the sacred tomb, scattered 
Hussein’s bones to the four winds, and returned safel 
to his home, with his whole army laden down wit 
accumulated ex voto offerings of over eleven centuries. 
In the same year the sacrosanct city of Mecca was taken 
by the Wahabites, and though the town was not put to 
sack, the tombs of the Moslem saints were ruthlessly 
destroyed, their remains scattered, and all objects of 
veneration, which in the sight of these neo-Cromwellians 
smacked of idolatry, were torn down and taken away. 
In the following year Abdul Aziz, an old man over eighty, 
was assassinated by a Shia, whilst he was praying in his 

aternal mosque at Deraiyeh, and was succeeded by 
goad, his son, who, for many years, had been King de facto. 
Under Saud, the Reform marched from strength to 
strength, whilst the tenets of the puritans grew ever 
stricter. Even the tomb of the Prophet at Medina was 
desecrated in 1810, six years after they captured that 
city, and all its costly furniture and appurtenances were 
carried off lest they afford the occasion for the sin of 
idolatry. 

This last outrage was the final blow to Turkey. The 
Sultan realized that the Wahabites had either to be 
conquered or they would overrun the whole Empire. 
At first Saud had great success. He was starting on an 
expedition to reduce Baghdad, when he received informa- 
tion that the Turkish Expeditionary Force had landed 
in Arabia. He turned in his tracks, marched back, gave 
battle, and utterly defeated the 10,000 regular troops 
who had been so confident of victory over his wild Arab 
horsemen. But, despite the defeat, his irregular army 
could not hold what they had won, and gradually Mecca 
and Medina were reoccupied and the Wahabites driven 
back into their deserts, though the Turkish forces were 
incapable of taking any action against them outside their 
own fortified lines. Finally, in 1813, the great Viceroy 
of Egypt, Mohammed Ali, took the field, but Saud was 
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still active and at Taif defeated his field army, led b 
Tusun, the Viceroy’s son. Saud died in May, 1814, ail 
further parallel with our Cromwell, his son Abdallah 
was another ““Tumbledown Dick’”’. Gradually the Vice- 
roy pushed his conquests across the sands and hills of 
Arabia, until, in 1818, he captured and sacked the 
Wahabite capital at Deraiyeh, captured Abdullah and 
his advisers, and sent them to Constantinople, where, 
after days of ignominy and torment in the streets, they 
were publicly beheaded. 

But the fervour of the Reform was already dead; it 
died with Saud. The Wahabite capital was so choked 
with the vast loot and plunder of that Emir’s successful 
campaigns, with the sacred objects from Kerbela, from 
Mecca, from Medina, and from a hundred lesser shrines, 
that the inevitable had happened, and, although the 
desert fighting men er: true to the teaching of 
Abdul Wahab, the townsmen and the princes had 
commenced a sordid system of murderous intrigues to 
obtain the rich booty. The rest of the century is merely 
a tale of shabby treachery, palace murders, and the 
overthrow of the Ibn Saud dynasty. ‘Turkey never 
re-established herself in the inner deserts, although lip 
service was paid to the Sultan as suzerain. The first 
clash with the West came when Britain’s protests against 
Turkey for reoccupying El Hasa in 1875, at the — 
of the ruling Emir, Abdullah ibn Feisal, who had 
deposed by the Nejdians, were disregarded. In 1891 a 
great battle was fought near Aneza which put an end to 
the dissensions in the Nejd, and, when the present King 
of Arabia, Abdul Aziz ibn Saud, succeeded the victor, 
Mohammed ibn Rashid, as Emir of the Nejd, he was 
the head of a united and loyal principality. 

In 1900 Abdul Aziz commenced the reconquest of the 
Wahabite Empire of his ancestors, to bring it back to 
what it had been before the death of the great Saud. 
He saw clearly that, to do this successfully, he would 
have to rekindle the old puritan spirit, to fan it to fever- 
heat, and then to lead it into successful battle. But he 
is clever enough to realize the cause of the collapse of 
the first Wahabi Empire. He saw that without some 
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form of regular troops it was quite impossible to con- 
solidate what the first wave of zealous fervour had won. 
Accordingly, in 1912, he commenced his great scheme of 
forming territorial contingents for his standing army, 
from amongst the fine material he had in his desert 
warriors. Given suitable land and the presence of water 
it is not difficult to turn your Bedouin nomad into a 
settled’ peasant. The Palestinian and Syrian fellahin 
have, from time immemorial, been recruited from the 
desert tribes. You may see the process in course of 
operation very clearly in the Jerusalem district. Close 
to Bethany is the sister village of Abu Dis, most of whose 
inhabitants are of the Areikhat clan. This family, 
seventy years ago, were fighting-men of the great Howeitat 
confederacy, but three elders of the sept were induced 
to settle down to the life of farmers in this little Judean 
hill village, and are now the most bovine of peasant 
proprietors, albeit the young men still delight to take 
service in the armed forces of the Mandatory State. In 
the late Palestine Gendarmerie there was a whole 
squadron, “A”, which consisted almost entirely of 
Areikhats. It was commanded by Khalil Effendi, the 
eldest son of the old sheikh, and officered by his two 
younger brothers, Abdul Rahman and Hashim. The 
N.C.O.s carried strict seniority of rank in accordance 
with their nearness in blood to the chieftain’s family. 
The same thing is true in many other villages scattered 
throughout the Holy Land and the mountains of the 
Lebannon. 

Abdul Aziz’s first experiment was carried out at 
Artawiya in the Nejd, and on this pattern, which has 
proved eminently satisfactory, the remainder of his 
villages have been planned. In every case the model is 
the same. The mainspring of the village is the Fama’a, 
the mosque, which is built and endowed out of national 
funds. A picked imam is installed, whose sole mission is 
to keep the settlers keyed up to a keen pitch of religious 
discipline and enthusiasm. The doctrines of religious 
discipline and respect for the stern tenets of the Reform 
are continually dinned into their ears. The use of 
tobacco in any form, the consumption of alcoholic drink, 
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and failure to observe the hours of prayer are serious 
criminal offences, and bring dire punishment in their 
train. But the cleverest means of all, the only one that 
would ever keep these wild desert riders loyal to one 
master, is that they are taught to consider themselves 
the very spearhead of the Faith. They are called the 
“Ikhwan’’, literally ““The Brethren”, and are taught to 
consider their own lives as nothing if they can but spend 
them in the service of the Reform, in bringing new 

oples and new regions beneath the obedience of their 

ing, the Eldest Son of the Religion. Fired by intense 
fanaticism, they seek death in battle as a sure pass- 
port to eternal bliss, so long as they die slaying infidels 
or backsliding Moslems. ‘Their literal and blind obedi- 
ence to the Quran and the Traditions make them con- 
temptuous haters of everything Christian or Jewish, whilst 
their laxer brothers of the more settled lands are nearly 
as much detested. The Jkhwan in their settlements, 
of which there are now well over a hundred, work hard 
in sinking wells, building their houses, and in unremitting 
toil in the fields. But they spend their leisure hours in 
strenuous military exercise. The ‘fama’a provides them 
with modern rifles and ammunition, as much of it as 
they require. At a moment’s notice these hardy warrior- 
farmers can turn themselves into a disciplined, fanatical, 
and highly courageous army, with a fierce contempt for 
the rest of mankind. They are encouraged to feel them- 
selves superior even to other Wahabites who live in the 
towns and cities, whilst this latter class are forced to 
regard the [khwan as the salt of creation. 

Every campaign, and they have been continually 
fighting ever since the Emir Abdul Aziz succeeded to 
the bloodstained throne of his fathers, is considered as 
Fibad, a crusade, in which they are highly privileged to 
be allowed to participate. The greatest proof of 
mastery that the Emir has attained over these fighting- 
men of his is that he has been able to eradicate the love 
of going on ghazu, the ancient Arab custom, deepl 
ingrained in the Bedouin, of raid and cola 
which has kept them poor and divided throughout the 


many centuries of their racial life. Even the venerable 
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institution of Entakhab, the blood-feud which rends 
the lands of the Arab, is no more. From these settle- 
ments the spirit of the [khwan is spreading every year 
more and more deeply amongst the tribesmen who still 
live in the long black tents. Arabia, away from the 
towns and the sea coasts, may be regarded as one great 
Military Order, distinguished for its implicit obedience 
to its ruler, its stern puritanism, and its fervid religious 
zeal. 

Thus we may see that there is both the required leader 
and the instrument for executing his dreams, already in 
existence and being actively used. The post-war history 
of Arabia shows how true the instrument has proved in 
the hand of that great master, the Emir Abdul Aziz ibn 
Saud. At the outbreak of the war he took immediate 
advantage by striking a blow against his hereditary 
enemies the Turks, persuaded by that most heroic man, 
Captain W. H. Shakespeare, who, unfortunately, was 
killed when the Wahabites first engaged the Arab allies 
of the Turks at Jarrab, in the early part of 1915. But 
when old King Hussein, the Sherif of Mecca, assumed 
the title of Melik ul Arabistan, King of the Lands of the 
Arabs, it took the whole of the British Government’s 
prestige to keep Abdul Aziz from hurling his legions of 
puritan fighting-men at the pompous old man’s throat. 
At the end of 1917 he again almost fought the old King, 
whose army, under his sons Feisal, Abdullah, and Zeid, 
assisted by Colonel Lawrence and his men, was doing 
such yeoman service on the eastern flank of our Palestine 
army. ‘The cause of dispute was an attempt by Hussein 
to annex a Wahabite settlement in Khurma, on the 
Nejd-Hedjaz border. The local sheikh threw himself 
under Abdul Aziz’s protection, and actual fighting 
between Sherifian forces and the Wahabites took place 
in July 1918, ending in a victory for the latter. In 1919, 
Lord Curzon’s Committee decided in favour of Hussein 
and ordered Abdul Aziz to surrender Khurma to the * 

Hedjaz. He was threatened with the stoppage of his 
annual subsidy of {60,000 if he refused to accept the .. 
award and allow the Hedjaz forces to occupy the oasis. a 
Abdullah, the present ruler of Transjordania, advanced a 
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with 4000 men as far as Turaba, about seventy-five miles 
from Khuraba. 

Abdul Aziz, infuriated at being dictated to by a 
Christian government, attacked the sleeping camp, and 
put the whole of Abdullah’s army to the sword, Abdullah 
escaping with about forty men, the only survivors of 
his army. Abdul Aziz rapidly added the conquest 
of the Asir province, and the reduction of its capital, 
Ibha. Consolidating himself in his new conquest, he 
turned, at the end of 1920, upon the Jebel Shamar 
province, and reduced that to submission and acceptance 
of the Wahabi Reform, and, in the summer of 1921, 
rounded off his conquests by the capture of Hail. In 
1922 he was ready to move on to fresh fields. The 

ahabites occupied Jauf, and carried their conquests as 
far as the Wadi Sirhan. In August 1922 they raided 
the British mandated territory of Transjordania, with 
the object of sweeping up to the walls of Jerusalem, 
expelling the Western government, and driving out the 
infidel inhabitants of Palestine. As one who stood on 
the stricken field where the Wahabite cavaliers were 
swept back by the concentrated fire of machine-guns 
and the rolling, ponderous armoured cars, the present 
writer can pay unstinted tribute to the devotion and 
maniacal courage of the invaders. If human valour 
could have carried them through they would have done 
it, but flesh and blood could not stand up to the bitter 
sleet of steel-jacketed bullets that cut them down in 
swathes. ‘Time and again they came on, but not a man 
lived to come to handstrokes, fortunately for us. One 
needed little imagination to think oneself amongst the 
shield-wall of the Hospitallers and Templars on the Hill 
of the Horns of Hattin, fighting the men of Saladin, with 
Holy Rood in the centre as a gage of victory. We looked 
at a similar scene to that the riders of Lion-Heart gazed 
upon on the battlefield of Arsuf—and their tactics 
were the same. But now it is a far different thing. 
this year of grace 1935, the Wahabites have armoured 
cars and machine-guns of their own. 

To resume the tale of conquest. Throughout the 
winter of 1923-24 the Jkhwan carried out continual 
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raids, almost invasions, along the frontiers of Iraq, the 
kingdom of Feisal, son of the old Sherif Hussein, King of 
the Hedjaz. The British Government invited Abdul 
Aziz and the representatives of the Hedjaz, Iraq, and 
Transjordania to a Peace Conference at Kuwait, which 
failed ignominiously. On its failure followed the second 
invasion of Transjordania, which we again repulsed with 
the utmost difficulty. Despite their defeat, the [khwan 
remained tenaciously in the Wadi Sirhan, and are, today, 
sitting on the front doorstep of British mandated 
territory. Then followed the invasion of the Hedjaz, 
the capture of Mecca, despite the fact that the old Sherif 
was morally under the aegis of Britain, so that, by the 
end of 1925, the whole of Arabia, less the Yemen and 
the Protectorate of Aden, owned Abdul Aziz as King. 
Last year he conquered the last remaining territory in 
the Peninsula, when the Iman of Yemen was forced to 
sue for peace. 

Today we have the position of Abdul Aziz at the 
head of a huge and extremely fanatical army, clamouring 
for new territories to conquer, for the chance of spread- 
ing the doctrines of the Reform, with no more available 
territory to overrun without coming into direct conflict 
with the great nations of Christendom. He must either 
fight Great Britain in Palestine, France in Syria, or the 
Iraq Kingdom, backed with the fullest guarantees of 
Britain, jealous of her oil interests. Willy-nilly, Abdul 
Aziz must be forced into war by the ravening fanatics 
of his following. The first objective, the natural one, is 
the Emirate of Transjordania, ruled by a member of the 
hated Sherifian family, and then on to the fat settle- 
ments of Palestine, packed with Jews, Christians, and lax 
Moslems, all fit meat for the sword of the Reform. The 
great danger to Christendom lies in this particular point. 
The overrunning of a remote territory on the eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean may seem of little impor- 
tance, unless the facts of the present-day situation are 
fully ———- The gravest risk lies in that one 
particular incident, which many have hailed as the surest 
indication that Islam is sick to death—the abolition of 
the Caliphate and the seeming carelessness of the whole 
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Moslem world to that tremendous incident. In fact the 
situation is far different. 

There seems to be a widely prevalent idea that the 
Caliphate was analogous to the een whereas it bore 
not the slightest resemblance to that ancient and august 
office. Again it is necessary to consider exactly what 
the Caliphate was. In the early Caliphate, which, many 
of the leading Arab thinkers maintain, ceased to exist on 
the death of Ali, in 661—that is, it lasted a mere thirty 
years or so after the death of the Prophet—the theory 
was that the whole of Islam should be governed by one 
divinely appointed ruler. The empire, in fact, dis- 
appeared and disintegrated within ninety years, so that 
by the beginning of the tenth century the walled city of 
Baghdad was all that remained of the Caliph’s domains, 
although he maintained a shadowy spiritual jurisdiction, 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance, 
until the last of the Baghdad Abbassid Caliphs was put 
to ignominious death by the Mongols in 1258. There 
was a resuscitation of the Abbasid Caliphate in Cairo, 
under the Mamlukis, but all thought of the Caliph as 
the sole fount of honour and the source of valid titles 
disappeared with the blows of the Mongol swords on the 
corpse of the murdered Baghdad pontiff. ‘The modem 
doctrine of Islam came to the front. “So-and-so is 
King because it is God’s will that he should be, otherwise 
he would not be King. If he falls, then obviously it 
has ceased to be God’s will that he should continue to 
rule. What better title can any ruler require ?” 

With the Moslem love of high-sounding titles it was 
not long before a whole shoal of kings and petty prince- 
lings added that of Caliph to their other dignities. In 
common with the prevailing fashion the Sultans of the 
nomadic Turkish tribes took the title. There is no 
historical foundation for the carefully fostered legend, 
which did not originate until the second half of the 
eighteenth century, that Sultan Selim the First accepted 
the title from the last of the Abbassid Caliphs in Cairo, 
one Muttawakhil, who transferred the Caliphate from his 
own feeble shoulders to those of the Turkish conqueror 
in 1517. The cause of the growth of the Turkish 
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Caliphate was the ever spreading conquests of the 
Ottoman sovereigns, and the swallowing-up of the 
lesser princes who had arrogated the title of Caliph. 
The whole of Islam, particularly of Arab Islam, has never 
had the faintest respect for, nor belief in, the divinely 
appointed origin of the Caliphate assumed by their 
foreign enemies, the Turkish sultans, although for the 
office itself they have the deepest reverence and respect. 
For, as they maintain, there has been no valid Caliph 
for many centuries. When, in March 1924, the Sherif 
Hussein assumed the title of Caliph, Leader of all the 
Faithful, to the zealous Wahabites the action smacked 
considerably of blasphemy, and availed the old Sherif 
nothing, for, a few months later, they drove him 
ignominiously from Arabia after he had signed his 
abdication. 

Herein lies the further danger. Let Abdul Aziz 
proclaim himself Caliph, and, so great is the blind loyalty 
of his warriors that they would have no hesitation in 
acclaiming him and fully believing in the validity of his 
appointment. This would bring the angrily simmering 
fanaticism to the boiling-point, and, in one irresistible 
flood, they would follow him across the Jordan, and 
swamp the newly prosperous Palestine. But Abdul 
Aziz is a clever man. Flushed with his recent victories 
in the Yemen he can afford to wait for a year or two, and 
watch the march of events. The present crisis over 
Abyssinia, following hard on the proven impotence of 
the League of Nations to hinder Japan in its designs 
upon China, the recession of Germany, and her forcing 
her late enemies to acquiesce in her reinstatement as a 
Great Power, does not lose anything of significance when 
seen by the shrewd eyes of the gigantic Arab warrior- 
king, watching and patiently waiting upon his Meccan 
throne. 

If, and when, the European pot boils over, that will 
be the moment when the Green Banner of the Reform 
will sally across the Jordan, and not stop until it floats 
over the towers of Jerusalem Citadel. Abdul Aziz can 
choose his moment well. He struck crushingly at Turkey 
when she entered the Great War; his father struck when 
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Turkey became involved with Russia; his ancestors took 
advantage of every foreign entanglement that Turkey 
knew for more than a century. Abdul Aziz has not 
forgotten his [khwan who died beneath British weapons 
in Iraq and Transjordania, and he is faced with the neces- 
sity of maintaining the zeal of his followers by judicious 
blood-letting from time to time. When his Green 
Banner flies over Jerusalem, as it does over Mecca, will 
be time for him to proclaim himself as Caliph, and sweep 
on to the conquest of half a world. The whole of the 
Moslem lands are ready for the rise of a new leader, 
Tunisia, Algeria, and Morocco are riddled with discontent 
against the French and hatred of the infidel. How far 
this is advanced may been seen from the recent outbursts 
of anti-Semitism and their fervent admiration for the 
Jew-baiting of Nazi Germany. Felliyehye Hitler, the 
Arabic equivalent of the Teutonic Hez/, is no uncom- 
mon shout in the streets and bazaars of the French North 
African Empire. 

Tripolitania has never succumbed willingly to Italy; 
the great and secret Brotherhood of the Senussi, those 
stern soldier-monks of Islam, have practically everything 
in common with the /khwan. Egypt, torn and bewil- 
dered with the varying shifts of Western diplomacy and 
politics, is no longer a country of supine peasants. A 
religious revival would be welcomed both by the fellabin 
and the intellegentzia, who would see in it some chance 
for removing that awful inferiority complex they possess, 
the cause of their hatred for the Western masters of their 
land. Palestine and Syria are too obvious cases to need 
much comment. The generation who have grown up 
since the War realize their position only too clearly, and 
would flock to the side of a Moslem conqueror. In 
Turkey, held in the grip of Kemalist dictatorship, 
there is a great sub-current that is intensely Con- 
servative and reactionary, and which would flame into 
open rebellion should a new Commander of the Faithful 
appear. 

. e stage is set and the puppets are more than ready. 
If one realizes how, with the rapidity of modern com- 
munications, the old situation has changed, there 1s 
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grave food for thought. Islam can rise as one man; 
there will be none of the old slowness, giving Christen- 
dom the chance of crushing the threat piecemeal. The 
Druse in Syria, during their protracted war with the 
French in 1924, showed how little can modern weapons 
avail against determined men as they. Abdel Khadr, in the 
Riff, further pointed the moral. The West’s advantage of 
modern arms, such as the aeroplane, tank, and gas, gives 
present security against the threat, but let the ultimate 
madness seize Europe and another general conflict break 
out, and we shall yet see the Green Banner of the Reform 
springing on to our exhausted flanks. It is good to 
remember that only religious fervour can raise Man to 
the heights of complete self-abnegation and self-immola- 
tion. History points this out only too clearly. Whilst 
the Latin Kingdom was served by ardent idealists fight- 
ing for God and Holy Rood, so long was it invincible, 
conquering where every indication was that of utter 
defeat. Cromwell’s bitter, psalm-singing cavalry 
galloped to victory whilst they kept their fanaticism 
aflame. In more modern days the Senussi bade 
fair to overrun Northern Africa, until they cooled 
under the pernicious influence of growing wealth and 
power. 

To the ignorant, illiterate masses of Islam, their faith 
is a living, pulsating reality. They have been taught 
through countless generations to consider themselves the 
salt of the earth, bound for Paradise, and to despise the 
remainder of mankind as infidels, inevitably destined 
for Gehennum. A century and a quarter of Western 
domination and the disintegration of the Ottoman power 
has kept them quiet, but now they see clearly that Europe 
is hopelessly divided against itself. ‘The War started the 
process of disillusionment and realization of the integral 
weakness of the foreign masters and merchants who 
dominated them, and the seventeen years of peace have 
confirmed them in their belief that, at last, the hour of 
Islam’s new glory is at hand. How many times has the 
present writer heard religious firebrands preaching in the 
villages of Palestine, and amongst the es black tents 
of the Bedouin in the Syrian Desert, as well as in the 
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streets of Damascus and the bazaars of Cairo, that the 
days of Islam’s punishment for the sins she has com- 
mitted are almost done; that, at last, God considers her 
sufficiently chastised and will now raise her up to her 

redestined position of world mastery! And, most 
important of all , let us not just consider Islam as a faith. 
It is far more than that. Ask a Moslem his nationality, 
He does not reply Egyptian, Moor, Turk, or whatever 
territorial designation he may possess. He answers, with 
ineffable pride : 


“Anna Muslim—Alhamdulillah ! 1 am Moslem, thanks be to 
God !” 


And now, having outlined the danger, what steps can 
be taken to counteract it? It is idle, perhaps, to suggest 
the obvious one, peace and goodwill in Europe, solidarity 
of the West against the ever-present menace that lurks 
in the Arabian Desert. The growth of nationality, the 
creed of intense nationalism, and the false shibboleths of 
pure racial strains, as well as the innate greed and selfish- 
ness of our modern system, appear to preclude any such 
suggestion. It is hopeless to wish for any resuscitation 
of the ancient and noble plan of the Holy Roman Empire, 
a grand union of all Christendom. Its pale ghost, the 
League of Nations, appears to have dnl collapsed, at 
least in so far as any mutual loyalty and disinterested 
friendship isconcerned. Another solution, the abandon- 
ment of the Imperial idea, is not likely to commend itself 
to anyone, and in any case would only purchase tem- 
porary relief and lay up future disaster. It is useless 
to consider secaalindia the Moslem lands, even if 
France, Italy, and Britain were willing to do so. Sucha 
policy would be construed as mere weakness, and be 
completely misunderstood. In any case the idea is 
completely impossible. 

We appear to be faced with the certainty of armed 
aggression, without either the will or the means to fight, 
and the impossibility of placating the lurking foe. Is 
there then any solution? There is. In a previous 
article a plan for the consolidation of Palestine was 
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outlined,* and a strong Holy Land appears to be the 
answer to the problem. Palestine will be the first point 
of attack when the Jkhwan make their bid to spread 
their doctrines over the Western world. Not only 
geographically is it essential to them, the land-bridge 
between two continents, but it is the link binding North 
African Islam to its brothers in the Levant and Middle 
East. Further, from the point of view of the necessary 
prestige, an indispensable asset in the first days of the 
new Jihad, the capture of the Holy City of Jerusalem 
and a great massacre of Christians and Jews is completely 
necessary for convincing the other Moslem countries of 
the realities and sureness of the claims of the new Com- 
mander of the Faithful. ‘The blow struck at the Imperial 

restige of Britain would bring millions of fighting-men 
leoaath the Green Banner. It is, therefore, very clear 
that Palestine will be the first object of attack. 

By the formation of a strong and independent 
Palestine alone can we put a check to the danger that 
threatens. And delay is essential. Given time, the 
threatened storm may disappear from the horizon. No 
one can say what will happen when Abdul Aziz is 
gathered to his fathers. ‘The second Wahabite Empire 
may easily follow in the footsteps of the first, becoming 
rotten to the core from its accumulated wealth and 
wer forming an irresistible lure for the intrigues of 
s many sons. It may be argued that Britain can well 
protect the Holy Land against the incursion of the 
desert men. That may be true, if we are given sufficient 


* See “The New Zion and the Old Sepulchre” in the Dublin Review for 
October 1934, where a plan was outlined for the termination of the British 
Mandate for Palestine, and the erection of the Federated Cantons of Pal- 
estine. These were to consist of autonomous Moslem, Christian, and Jewish 
cantons, united under a Federal Government in Jerusalem, which would 
deal with all foreign relationships and matters of national import. Britain 
would receive the town and district of Haifa as a Crown Colony, thereby 
repaying her for her trouble, and to give her an adequate strategical 
base to cover the line of attack upon the Suez Canal, a halting-place 
for aircraft on the Imperial highways, a trading-post to tap the hinterland 
and serve as an oil-port, as well as allowing her to remain in a protective 
position over the new State. The Constitution of the Uni Cantons 
would be on the lines of Switzerland and/or the U.S.A. From a dumping- 
place of the world, this scheme would allow the Holy Land to grow into 
a strong and self-respecting nationality, capable of conducting its own 
government and strong enough to withstand its turbulent neighbours in 
the eastern deserts, as well as freeing it, in the course of time, from inter- 
necine strife and its attendant periodical massacres of minorities. 
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time to prepare, or if we are not entangled in a life-and. 
death struggle in Europe. But Abdul Aziz can be on 
the frontiers of Transjordania before we know that he is 
there; that has happened twice in the past twelve years, 
Once, his forces were only fourteen miles from Amman, 
the capital, before they were discovered. In two days 
he can be washing his horses’ feet in the Mediterranean 
with a broken, bleeding, flame-destroyed Palestine pros- 
trate behind him, for the two battalions of British in- 
fantry and the handful of Constabulary can do little to 
stop him. The Wahabites nowadays have artillery and 
machine-guns ; they are no longer the pitifully gallant 
raiders who, sword in hand, galloped down upon us in 
the valleys of ‘Transjordania twelve years ago. No troo 
will be available from Egypt. They will be too busily 
engaged in saving themselves, and the foreign women 
and children threatened by the eruption of rebellion that 
will blaze along the Nile as soon as the news of Islam’s 
victory to the north becomes known. And shall we, 
with enemies nearer home, be able to afford the men 
and money for a war of reconquest? If we are em- 
broiled in a European struggle, then, the day after we 
declare war, the banners of the Wahabites will flutter 
in the breeze of the mountains of Judea. 

But, if we take the steps outlined in the previous 
article, we shall have a strong, united Palestine, capable 
of withstanding that first blow, and, with the crumpling 
of the initial attack, will fade the rosy hopes of Pan- 
Islam. Without taking them we are indeed in a 
dangerous position. Let us strip ourselves of the glow 
of illusion which appears to enwrap this country. We 
must realize that the subject peoples of the Near East 
do not love us, that they bear us no shadow of gratitude 
for all that we have done for them and the millions that 
we have spent. Why should they? ‘Transpose the 
situations to thoroughly understand. Place a Moslem 
Arab conqueror in Westminster, and, however benevolent 
he may be, should we love him ? 

Douctas V. Durr. 
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THE BELGIAN PEASANT LEAGUE 


HERE was a time, not so long ago, when our island 

nation, self-sufficient behind the silver rampart of 
her seas, would have considered it derogatory to learn 
anything from “the foreigner”. But modern science, 
which has destroyed at once our physical isolation and 
our security, has beaten down some spiritual barriers 
as well, and nowadays we English are willing enough to 
adopt what strikes us as good, no matter whence its 
source. Just across the Channel lies a little country 
which has a great deal in common with us, and from which 
we might well learn much. Belgium, with a climate 
similar to ours, has also a dense population and is highly 
industrialized. Unlike us, however, she has a vital 
peasantry, banded together in strong co-operation, a 
real force in the land. It is owing to their Catholic 
Peasant League, the Boerenbond, so active in practical 
idealism, that a large proportion of the Belgian people 
have escaped the worst trials of the World Crisis. Now 
that there is an important movement in England to bring 
our unemployed back to the land, often, happily, under 
Catholic auspices, it is worth our while to examine an 
organization which we might usefully imitate. 

The Boerenbond was founded in Flanders forty-five 
years ago. ‘There had been precursors. The tradition 
of the old guilds, so powerful in mediaeval times, had 
persisted throughout the ages in the Low Countries, like 
smouldering embers ready to burst again into flame. 
When in the latter half of the nineteenth century 
agriculture was passing through a severe crisis there were 
several sporadic movements towards co-operation in 
various parts of the country. But a want of cohesion, 
the lack of some central energizing personality, caused 
these efforts to flag, or to fail altogether. The pre- 
destined organizer appeared upon the scene in God’s 
own time, in the person of a priest, thereby impressing 
upon the work the definite seal of Catholicity, which it 
has ever since retained. The beginnings were small and 
humble. The Abbé Mellaerts, curé of the rural district 
of Goor, in Flanders, a man who combined efficiency 
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with an engaging idealism, found recreation amid the 
labour of building the church and school of his newly- 
created parish in the care of his large garden and k & 
study of plant nutrition. He was the first in that 
locality to employ artificial manure. Delighted by the 
success he thereby obtained, he was anxious to impart 
the knowledge to his parishioners. The Fleming is, 
however, proverbially obstinate and suspicious. The 
peasants looked askance at the strange, powdery com- 

nd so enthusiastically offered them by their pastor, 
t could be no good, they averred, for it did not smell bad 
enough. ‘The lands of Flanders at manuring season are 
wont indeed to perfume the air in much more convincing 
fashion ! 

More out of politeness than anything else, a farmer 
consented to make a trial of this dubious stuff on a field of 
poor and withered wheat that he had intended to plough 
up as useless. A few days afterwards the wheatfield, 
transformed by the Abbé’s remedy, grew lush and already 
full of harvest promise. ‘That tiny incident proved the 
seed from which grew the Boerenbond. 

Father Mellaerts, profiting by the influence and 
prestige accruing from this success, embarked on more 
ambitious projects. He planned to group his parish- 
ioners together for their mutual weal. Curiously enough, 
he first developed his project through the local society 
of St. Vincent de Paul, to whom he explained the great 
good which would result from an association of the 
peasantry, for the improvement of their religious, social, 
and financial condition. Here again the far-seeing priest 
encountered opposition: timidity, inertia, suspicion 
—these three ancient enemies of progress were ranged 
against him. But once more his energy bore them 
down. His peasant league actually came into being under 
his presidency in February 1886, with a membership of 
seven! He called it the Boerengilde, and chose as its 
patron Saint Isidore, the Labourer. Very soon other 
cultivators of the district began to realize that the 
seven members reaped serious advantage from the 
Society. The calidon obtained the famous manure 
and also seeds and plants for them at wholesale prices, 
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by grouping their orders. St. Isidore’s farms prospered 
owing to the more modern methods of tillage taught by 
the Abbé. At the end of a month the membership 
totalled thirty-five ; by May it had increased to eighty- 
six. 

The association enlarged its scope; Father Mellaerts 
began buying the newest agricultural machines. He 
established a small credit bank which granted loans to 
necessitous farmers ; he arranged insurances. His dream 
ever widened, he planned a vast peasant corporation 
extending all over the country, strong enough to defend 
its own interests, and even to enforce necessary legislative 
reforms. But at this juncture his health broke down. 
Bowing before the inscrutable designs of Providence, 
Father Mellaerts surrendered his beloved parish just 
when success seemed within his Brasp, and in 1888 he 
retired to Louvain, a semi-invalid. But, as can well be 
imagined, a man of this character could not resign himself 
to inactivity. He commenced a Press campaign in 
favour of his cherished project, and after contributing 
several articles on the subject to Flemish journals, he 
presented a report of his Guild at the Catholic Congress 
of Malines in 1889. ‘The idea evoked some interested 
comment, but was considered somewhat too daring for 
realization. 

At last a series of articles published in Het Land and 
signed “‘Georgiphill’’, attracted the attention of a certain 
Monsieur Helleputte, professor of the University of 
Louvain, who wrote to the editor asking for an intro- 
duction to the writer. ‘To his astonishment he discovered 
that the remarkable innovator was an invalid priest, 
living a stone’s throw from his own lodging! ‘They 
met; Monsieur Helleputte brought with him his 
brother-in-law, Monsieur Schollaert. These three 
proved kindred spirits, imbued with identical devotion 
to the cause of the peasants and possessing the same 
width and audacity of outlook. In the course of a few 
interviews they elaborated a scheme for the extension to 
the whole country of the good work begun at Goor. Asa 
preliminary they arranged a large meeting in Louvain, 
at which they secured the attendance of certain prominent 
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farmers of the provinces of Brabant, Antwerp, and 
Limbourg. The assembly, leavened by the organizer’s 
energy and conviction, voted in favour of the formation 
of peasant guilds in all rural boroughs, united in federation 
under a central League, whose headquarters should be 
at Louvain. It was 20 July, 1890. Thus was born the 
Boerenbond, the only organization of its kind which has 


persisted through war and world crisis, growing ever more 


powerful as years go by. 

I have described these early struggles at some length, 
because it may be an encouragement to pioneers in our 
own country to observe how a vast organization may be 
successfully brought into being through the determina- 
tion of one man, persevering amid difficulty and dis- 
couragement ; in spite, too, of the apathy, almost the 
antagonism, of the very class who was to benefit by his 
initiative. It would be impossible here, however, to 
trace in detail the further growth of this admirable 
scheme, which rapidly attained a surprising development. 
What principally interests us in England is the internal 
mechanism of the Boerenbond, its efficiency and its 
idealism, the social service it renders, and the peaceful 
revolution it has accomplished for the good of the 
agricultural population. | 

From its inception the League contained in embryo 
all its eventual developments, as the acorn the future 
oak. Its statutes proclaim its aims in the opening 
paragraphs: ‘““The chief object of the Belgian Peasant 
League is to labour for the religious, intellectual, and 
social advancement of its members.” ‘The programme 
is then amplified in the following articles : 


The Boerenbond proposes : 


(a). To develop among its members, and among the agri- 
cultural class in general, a sense of religion and the practise of 
Christian social virtues. 

(b). ‘To sustain and protect the rights of the agricultural class 
from the social standpoint. 

(c). To co-operate in the uplifting and intellectual develop- 
ment of its members. 

(d). ‘To complete their professional education by lectures and 
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studies, by newspapers and reviews, by the opening of libraries, 
the creation of experimental farms, etc. 

(ec). To procure for the Guilds the means of founding locally, 
for the exclusive benefit of their members, divers economic 
institutions, such as: sections for wholesale purchase of fodder 
and manure, plants, seeds, and instruments of tillage ; co-operative 
creameries and other establishments having for their object the 
sale or the manufacture of agricultural and horticultural products ; 
associations for the improvement of cattle breeds and for the 
selection and improvement of plants and seeds ; financial organiza- 
tions for arranging loans, mutual assurance, etc. 

. To exercise control over the local institutions. 

(g). ‘To further the activities of these institutions through the 
central offices of the Boerenbond. 

(4). To defend the interests of agriculture in legal and ad- 


ministrative questions. 
(i). ‘To assist in maintaining friendly relations among members 
and to place at their disposal gratuitous legal advice. 


The internal structure of the Boerenbond tersely set 
forth above in paragraphs (f) and (g) of its statutes is 
remarkable, combining as it does the strictest control by 
the central governing body with sufficient elasticity to 
permit continual evolution. It shows its vitality in the 
ceaseless extension of its work; to pursue the simile of 
the oak—the acorn sown at Goor has grown to a massive 
tree, the trunk of its original purpose is perpetually 
putting forth new branches, and at the same time 
sinking its roots deeper and deeper into the earth. 

It will be observed that the Federation has a dual 
activity. The parish guilds, self-contained and res- 
ponsible entities, expand on individual lines, according 
to the needs and interests of each district ; nevertheless 
they are dependent on the central body. This Directing 
Committee, as it calls itself, is always in touch with the 
affliated committees, through its vigilant service of 
inspectors, each of whom has charge of a clearly defined 
district. Through these inspectors it controls the local 
guilds, curbing the imprudent, spurring the slack, and 
initiating such new developments as may be decided 
upon by the Superior Council—the supreme authority 
of the Boerenbond. The inspectors are carefully 
nstructed for their office, as are also the officers and 
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directors of the various sections. Even after their 
training is complete, “Days of Recollection” are arranged 
for them at fixed intervals, to impress upon them anew 
the spiritual side of their work and to revive and stimulate 
their zeal. During these short retreats the monitors and 
monitresses of the youth-sections receive lessons in 
“recreative education”; that is to say in the art of 
teaching healthy and innocent amusements to those 
under their charge. 

Those who have had experience of the tribulations of 
most philanthropic movements will here naturally ask 
the eternal question, ‘“‘How do they finance it ?” It is 
indeed a curious fact that the riches of the Boerenbond 
are the fruit of the services it renders ; issuing as it were 
from its own bosom in a manner truly providential. When 
the Abbé Mellaerts founded his first local guild, one 
of his chief preoccupations on the material side was, as 
we have seen, the provision of financial assistance for the 
peasant. It had been practically impossible for the 
farmer of that day to obtain a loan on decent terms ; too 
often he was the victim of usury, since a disreputable 
class of moneylenders battened on the need of the 
agricultural classes. Father Mellaerts instituted in his 
parish a system of credit by which a man could obtain 
the sum he needed for the working and improvement 
of his farm, repayable by easy payments, capital and 
interest, spread over a term of years. His system, 
identical with that of the Raffeissen banks, which had 
already proved their success in Germany, was a combina- 
tion of credit organization and savings-bank. It re- 
sembled, in fact, a kind of co-operative society, benefiting 
only its own members ; no subscriptions were required, 
however, no dividends were payable, nor were any 
services to be remunerated. Any profits accruing should 
serve in part as a reserve for eventual loss, and in part be 
expended for the social and economical advancement 
of the co-operators. 

Reasonable security was required for loans, in some 
cases a deposit might be demanded, but usually the 
borrower had some possession to pledge; if he owned 
neither land nor house there were agricultural instru- 
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ments or furniture to serve as guarantee, or in the case of 
the very poor there was at least his future harvest. 
But the audacious part of the scheme was in fact the 
unlimited liability of all the members for every loan 
ranted to any among them. This rule aroused at 

rst great suspicion; indeed, many prophesied that it 
aul wreck the scheme. Yet on the contrary it has 
proved the keystone of the arch, binding the whole 
together, for it established a true solidarity among the 
community, the prosperity of each being the interest of 
all. ‘This social service, having justified itself at Goor, 
was taken up by the Boerenbond at the moment of its 
foundation at Louvain, and rapidly extended to the whole 
country. Certain modifications were necessitated therein 
by Belgian law, which requires that every credit society 
should issue shares and pay dividends; these, however, 
being both purely nominal, have changed only the 
letter but not the spirit of the institution. Money 
being lent only to strictly honourable persons, on some 
security, and its use being closely ——— by the local 
committees, the Boerenbond incurred no single loss during 
the space of well-nigh half a century. On the contrary, 
riches flowed into its coffers, for the integrity and 
business capacity shown in the management of the loans 
so impressed the peasants that they soon began to pay all 
their savings into the League’s banks. 

As the whole of Belgium, both Flanders and Wallonia, 
became gradually covered with a network of guilds, whose 
members were all animated by the same spirit of con- 
fidence in their leaders, the capital increased apace. 
The annual membership subscriptions too, though modest 
in figure, became important when computed in thousands. 
Before long the financial operations attained such 
magnitude as to necessitate the foundation of a central 
bank to control and support the credit of the League. 
Since the profits accruing from interest, and later from 
investments (which became necessary as funds accu- 
mulated), flowed back to the Boerenbond for its own 
use, it rapidly acquired the power and influence which 
wealth inevitably gives. A striking proof of this is 
afforded by the fact that the Boerenbond was able to 
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restore, and even to rebuild, entire villages, complete with 
church and town hall, in the devastated rural districts 
after the War. 

To give another example of the importance of the 
League’s undertakings: the numerous glasshouses 
which cover acres of land near Brussels on the Namur 
road, devoted to the forcing of grapes, peaches, and. 
tomatoes, were almost entirely built by it for small 
cultivators. It also arranged a gratuitous service of 
motor lorries to carry the produce to train and ship, 
Unfortunately, ventures of this kind, extremely remunera- 
tive at first, have recently, owing to the world crisis, 
involved the Boerenbond in some financial difficulty, 
The tariff war, especially the prohibitive duties imposed 
by France and England on the importation of fruit, 
vegetables, and dairy produce, hit the Belgian peasants 
hard. The goods which they used to export in vast 
quantities through the League’s agency could not be 
absorbed by home markets, and remained on their hands. 
It is a pathetic sight to see the booths and barrows, 
forming a temporary ribbon-border to the Namur road, 
overflowing with magnificent grapes. Waylaying passing 
motorists, the unfortunate fruit-growers proffer their 
ripe and bloomy wares—Frankenthal, Gros Colman, 
Muscatel—at a price below the cost of production. With 
similar conditions prevailing over the whole kingdom, it 
was inevitable that the Boerenbond should have bad 
debts; inevitable too that its investments, however 
prudently planned, should drop their value in the 
universal crisis. “The League has passed through stormy 
days, but the worst is over; since the Government, 
recognizing the indispensable nature of its work, has 
come forward with temporary State assistance. 

In every branch of its activity the Boerenbond has 
been forced, by its own success, into enlargement un- 
foreseen at its inception. The co-operative purchases, 
for instance, rapidly became so important as to neces- 
sitate the establishment of the League’s own stores, 
from which it sells at wholesale prices to its members. 
At Bruges every traveller must have noticed the impres- 
sive block of warehouses belonging to the Boerenbond, 
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complete with cranes and chutes of the most modern 
description, it stands on the banks of the canal which 
girdles the little city. It is but one of five such establish- 
ments; the others are at Alost, Brée, Hasselt, and 
Louvain. It also became necessary to open small local 
shops to meet the demand for immediate supplies ; 
there were 179 such shops in 1934, but by reason of the 
world depression these numbers show a tendency to 
decrease. In the same way the founder’s projects for 
the improvement of the quality of stock and seed by test 
and study have so developed that three experimental 
farms have been inaugurated by the League. 

Originally intended to group the men only of the 
agricultural classes, the Boerenbond soon found it 
expedient to create feminine sections. La Ligue des 
Fermiéres extends the good work to the farmers’ wives ; 
two separate junior branches have the mission of forming 
country girls and boys to take their place later as efficient 
agriculturists. ‘These youth-sections are specially im- 
portant. Seizing the new generation at the threshold 
of active life, the Boerenbond inspires them with its own 
ideals. By filling their days with interest—educational, 
practical, and recreational—it binds them to the soil, 
not in the old narrow sense, but of their own free and 
happy choice. The Boerenbond relies greatly on the 
vA of its Press. Its weekly organ, The Peasant, 
has four editions, one for men and one for women 
readers, each in French and in Flemish. A periodical 
called Small Stock, giving excellent advice for the treat- 
ment of fowl, pigs, goats, pigeons, rabbits, etc., and 
Our Plough and Our Guide—papers for the leaders— 
are likewise published in the two languages. The 
women’s sections have some useful booklets, such as 
Our Knitting, Our Cookery Book, and Care of the Mother 
and Babe. In fact, so comprehensive is the work of the 
Peasant League that the perusal of its reports brings 
almost a sense of bewilderment. “Coapenatina 
Creameries” ; “Syndicate of Sugar-Beet Growers” ; 
“Pig Syndicates”; ‘Technical Services”—comprising 
building, electricity, agricultural marketing, agricultural 
hydraulics ; ““Marketing of Farm Produce”—eggs, butter, 
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otatoes, tomatoes, cereals, meat, vegetables; “The 
weowee Bi of Harmful Insects, and of Weeds”; ‘Pre. 
vention and Cure of Plant Disease’”’—these are but a few 
of the headings in the large annual volume which runs 
to over 200 pages. 

But perhaps the most interesting point of the Boeren- 
bond’s activity is the benefit it renders the religious and 
social life of the people. I have deliberately reserved to 
the last the study of this, the first of the aims set forth 
in its statutes, so as to accord it the undivided attention 
it deserves. 


“Tt would be false”, writes Mgr. Luytgaerens, “to describe 
the local guilds as religious institutions, and yet their activity, 
like that of the Boerenbond, is completely permeated by Christian 
principles. ‘They all endeavour to bring into their corporative 
life and to develop among their members a true religious spirit 
and an exemplary morality. To this end they invariably devote 
an important portion of their meetings to religion and morals, 
and they faithfully uphold the traditions of certain fundamentally 
Christian customs. For example, on the death of a member the 
Guild, in a body, attends the funeral, and has a Mass offered for 
the soul of the deceased. The patronal feast of the Guild usually 
opens with Mass and General Communion. These practices,” 
continues the annual report, “‘were observed in the past year, as 
always. Moreover, the Guilds have seized every opportunity to 
make public profession of their Christian character. They have 
taken an active share in parish life, notably at processions.” 


It is frankly stated in the statutes that the advantages 
of the League shall be extended only to good and practis- 
ing Catholics; members may be expelled for non- 
fulfilment of their Easter duties, as well as for blas- 
phemous language or evil living. Every adherent must 
promise, on enrolment, “to recognize religion, the family, 
and the right of private property as the basis of society, 
and to conform their conduct to these principles”. Thus 
does the Boerenbond openly throw down the gauntlet to 
Communism. The outings of the Leagues, held at 
regular intervals, are made important and attractive to 
their members, especially to the youth sections, by the 
flutter of banners and the music of bands, by choral 
singing of their special songs and hymns. The periodical 
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meetings of the guilds begin with prayer, and include, 
besides instruction and discussion on practical agricultural 
matters, either an explanation of the Gospel or a dis- 
course on some moral aspect of country life. Besides 
these official gatherings there are the enclosed retreats, 
the days of recollection, the pilgrimages to noted shrines. 
Lectures are also given on many interesting subjects ; 
instructive and religious films are shown, plays are acted, 
all with the same uplifting tendency. 

One of the most interesting aspects of Catholic life in 
Belgium, and in particular of the activity of the Peasant 
League, is the manner in which religion is made an 
integral part of daily existence. ‘There is no holiday, 
no fair, that does not begin in the church before it goes 
on its festive way. ‘Thus the supernatural, with all the 
mystic beauty of solemn liturgical worship, becomes 
inextricably interwoven with the memory of the people’s 
happiest hours. Indeed, their entire community life 
with its legitimate interests and aspirations takes its 
source, as it were, from the altar. Besides this sanctifica- 
tion of the homely, everyday things, besides the happiness 
and prosperity which the Boerenbond has brought to the 
Belgian countryside, it has rendered a further important 
social service. The Boerenbond’s doctrine is eminently 
constructive ; it teaches the agricultural worker how to 
rise, while yet remaining within his own sphere. ‘‘Be as 
ambitious as you will,” it proclaims, “but why should your 
ambition lead you to exchange the pure air of your hamlets 
for the miasma of the city streets, so poisonous alike to 
your bodies and your souls? Is not your work on the good 
earth, rich with successive harvests—hard though that 
work may be—preferable to the clang and dust of the 
factory, preferable to all the uncertainties of the labour 
market ? Stay on the land, till it, buy it if you can— 
we will help you. Be proud of your condition, you are 
the backbone of the world.” This Peasant League has 
indeed the almost unique glory of having actually 
fulfilled its ideal ; it has re-educated the agricultural class 
of Belgium to a “healthy pride” in its own station. 
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LINDISFARNE: A CENTENARY 
A.D. 635-A.D. 1935 


HE recent celebrations connected with the twelfth 

centenary of the death of Saint Bede, and the 
number of interesting and highly appreciative articles 
that appeared on this occasion, have made Northumbria 
and its history one of the leading topics of the year. 
Still another event in the history of that country, how- 
ever, claims our attention before the year draws to a 
close—namely, the foundation of the celebrated monas- 
tery of Lindisfarne. 

Thirteen hundred years ago, some time in the year 
A.D. 635 (according to Simeon of Durham), Aidan, a 
monk of the famous Celtic monastery of Iona or Hy, 
landed as a missionary bishop on the shore of Northum- 
bria. He had come at the request of King Oswald to 
restore Christianity to that devastated and blood-sodden 
land. No doubt as he journeyed over the country 
towards the royal residence at Bamborough he passed 
through ruined villages and many a long stretch of 
charred barren waste. Desecrated buildings in every 
town bore witness to the ruthlessness of the pagan in- 
vader, and Aidan must have thought seriously over the 
formidable task that lay before him. He had not been 
long at Bamborough before he found the spot where he 
could fix his own residence, and from where he could 
embark upon his missionary expeditions throughout the 
kingdom. This spot was Lindisfarne, more commonly 
known today as Holy Island. 

Situated on the east coast of Northumberland, about 
ten miles south of Berwick-on-Tweed, Lindisfarne is not 
strictly speaking an island at all, being linked to the 
mainland at low tide by a wide waste of sand. Viewed 
at high tide over a seven-mile stretch of sea from the 
fortress it must have reminded Aidan very forcefully of 
the island home he had left; and it was undoubtedly 
for this reason, as well as for its proximity to the court, 
that he chose it for his episcopal see. In doing s0, 
however, he broke resolutely with tradition, Hitherto 
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the old Roman city of York had always been the seat of 
the Northern bishop, both under the British bishops and 
in the time of Paulinus only two years before. Aidan, 
however, so William of Malmesbury tells us, being a 
lover of silence and holy poverty, chose to reside on the 
small island of Lindisfarne rather than in the wealthy 
and busy city of York. 

He was soon joined here by other monks from Iona, 
sent for the same purpose as himself, and thus he estab- 
lished the first monastic settlement on the island. The 
few details concerning Aidan’s monastery given us by 
Bede prove that it did not differ from other Celtic 
establishments of its kind. Everything, including the 
buildings themselves, bespoke parsimony and poverty. 
The home of these world-fleeing ascetics was not a well- 
built cloistered edifice such as we instinctively connect 
today with the word monastery. Imagine a few huts, 
roughly constructed and roofed with oiled skins, scattered 
here and there round the larger construction that serves 
as a church. Situate one or two, perhaps three, more 
commodious huts in the vicinity of the ees throw a 
low earthen wall round the whole site, and you have the 
Celtic monastery of Lindisfarne. It embraced nothing 
more than was required for the decent habitation of the 
monks. Among the larger buildings was the guest house, 
mentioned by Bede, where, no doubt, the pious Oswald 
was shown hospitality on more than one occasion. 
Badudegn, at one time guest master, is introduced to us 
as taking his duties very seriously and doing his washing 
on the sea shore! As to the existence of other buildings 
we are left in the dark, though it would not be rash to 
conjecture that something was constructed in the way 
of a school for the educational work that Aidan under- 
took. Moreover, except for the church, Bede does not 
furnish us with the slightest information with which we 
could trace the development of the monastery from the 
architectural point of view. It is quite possible that 
when Colman and the Irish monks left Lindisfarne after 
the Synod of Whitby, and Celtic influence was on the 
wane, it fell under the influence of the great building 
movement headed by Wilfrid and Benet Biscop, and the 
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scanty huts gave place to more elegant and solid con- 
structions. 

But let us leave conjecture, and pass on to the most 
important part of the monastery whose development we 
can trace with certitude. Aidan’s church must have 
been in keeping with the rest of the settlement—poor and 
simple in the extreme. His successor—Finan—set about 
rebuilding it and, as Bede expresses it, “making it worthy 
of the episcopal see”. He carried out this work in the 
Celtic fashion, and the new church was built not of 
stone but of hewn oak and was thatched with reeds, 
When Theodore—the newly appointed Archbishop of 
Canterbury—came up to Lindisfarne during his first 
journey through England he consecrated this church. 
By this gracious act no doubt he wished to show his 
good-will towards the Celtic missioners, and in the 
solemn and sacred act of consecrating their mother 
church in England to express the unity and harmony 
he had come to effect between them and the Roman 
missionaries. It was a red-letter day in the annals of 
Lindisfarne. Some twenty years later, in 688, Eadbert, 
Cuthbert’s successor, covered its walls and roof with 
lead, for greater protection, and so it stood for two 
hundred years. 

Misfortune and disaster characterize the subsequent 
history of both church and monastic buildings. The first 
Danish invasion of 793 saw sanctuary and altar pro- 
faned, and a number of the monks slain or drowned. 
Courageously enough, Higbald and what was left of his 
community returned to their monastic home to find 
that the shrine of St. Cuthbert had been spared destruc- 
tion, and they set to work to repair the damage done 
elsewhere. But all in vain. In 875 the community 
took up the venerated relics of their great Saint Cuthbert 
and fled before a second invasion. This time they 
quitted the shore of Holy Island never to return. After 
seven years of wandering the community settled down 
at Chester-le-Street (883) and, finally, at Durham (995). 
Meanwhile church and monastery fell into ruins on the 
island of Lindisfarne. For one brief year, however, the 


work of decay was allayed and life appeared on the island 
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again. This was in 1069 when Egelwine, Bishop of 


Durham, took refuge there during an invasion. Once 
again the precious relics of St. Aidan and St. Cuthbert 
rested in their old home. It was like the last flicker of 
a dying flame. The following year the Bishop returned 
home, and Lindisfarne was left to crumble away for the 
next twenty years. 

It was William of St. Carileph who introduced 
Benedictine monks into his cathedral at Durham, and 
sent a group of them to restore Lindisfarne. The ruins 
which may be seen today rising from the neat and well- 
kept lawns are all that remain of the spacious and 
beautiful Norman church built by the Benedictine 
monks on their arrival in 1093 or 1094. It was a repro- 
duction in miniature of the Minster at Durham, and, 
with few alterations, served the community until the 
Dissolution. The site chosen was that of the old wooden 
church of Finan, the very spot upon which Aidan had 
erected his humble oratory over four hundred years 
before. After the departure of the monks in 1536, Holy 
Island (the name conferred on Lindisfarne by the 
Benedictines) fell into ruins for the second time in its 
history. Little remains now of the one-time spacious 
monastic buildings, but the walls of the nave and choir 
of the church still stand as witnesses of a glorious past. 

Thanks to Bede, quite a number of interesting details 
have reached us concerning the life of the first generation 
of monks at Lindisfarne. It was, of course, thoroughly 
Celtic, and had all the characteristics peculiar to that 
type of monachism. Intense missionary zeal was linked 
with an insatiable craving after solitude and asceticism. 
Besides long hours of prayer, the study of Holy Scripture 
absorbed a great part of the day: and even when 
travelling Aidan insisted on all his company, cleric and 
layman alike, giving their time to the study of the sacred 
books, Their custom of observing every Wednesday 
and Friday as a day of fasting soon spread throughout 
Northumbria. Apart from their flocks and poor dwell- 
ings they possessed nothing. Whatever money they 
received was immediately given to the poor. In the 
short phrase of Bede: ‘‘All their solicitude was to serve 
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God and not the world.” The learned monk of Yarrow 
dwells frequently in his writings on their poverty and 
renunciation, other-worldliness and deeply spiritual lives, 

We have already alluded to the school which Aidan 
set up to form twelve little Saxon boys as missionaries, 
It produced some noteworthy personalities—Eata, later 
Bishop of Lindisfarne ; Chad, Bishop of Lichfield ; Cedd, 
missionary-bishop who re-christianized Essex, not to 
mention Wilfrid of York, who came to the school at the 
age of fourteen. Some of the monks indeed (so we learn 
from Bede’s Life of Cuthbert, chap. 45) were skilful 

hysicians, and, as we shall see later on, the art of copy- 
ing and illuminating was brought to a rare perfection, 
The Rule observed in the monastery, originally that of 
St. Columba brought from Iona, was modified later by 
St. Cuthbert. ‘The anonymous contemporary who wrote 
the Life of St. Cuthbert says clearly that the monks of 
Lindisfarne observed the Rule of St. Benedict side by 
side with the Rule written for them by Cuthbert him- 
self. In the absence of positive proof, we may conjec- 
ture that this was only the first stage in a process fre- 
quently met with in other English and Continental 
monasteries of that period, whereby the Benedictine 
Rule, observed for a while conjointly with another, 
gradually Yaa 90 its superiority and was finally adopted 
as sole Rule of the monastery. Unfortunately we know 
too little of the monastic life at Lindisfarne from St. 
Cuthbert’s death (687) till the Scandinavian invasions to 
be able to detect any further stage in this interesting 
process of transition. The same thing must be said of 
any relaxation of the Rule among the monks, although 
the old monastic chronicler tells us that when Ceolwulf, 
King of Northumbria, became a monk at Lindisfarne— 
a noteworthy event in its annals—the community was 
henceforth permitted to drink beer and wine instead of 
the eminently sober milk and water with which it had 
been contented—“according to the tradition of 5t. 
Aidan”—up till that day. 

Perhaps the most interesting department of the 
monastery during this first stage of its history is 1s 
scriptorium. Consonant with the best Celtic tradition, 
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Aidan, no doubt, took measures to assure the careful 
copying and production of books in his new Northum- 
brian foundation. A scribal school was established where 
the Irish monks toiled patiently and initiated their 
English companions into the art of decorating and 
illuminating manuscripts. The result was that when, 
in consequence of the decision of the Synod of Whitby 
(664), the Irish monks retired from Lindisfarne, their 
Northumbrian brethren were in possession of the best 
traditions, and their school of writing continued to 
flourish. Its finest production was the famous manu- 
script known as the Lindisfarne Gospels, whose import- 
ance from many points of view demands more than a 
passing mention. The Book of Lindisfarne, according to 
its tenth-century colophon (the authenticity of which 
has never been seriously questioned), was the work of four 
different men. Eadfrith, Bishop of Lindisfarne (698- 
721) wrote it “to the honour of God and St. Cuthbert 
and all the saints in common on the island” ; Ethelwald, 
his successor in the see, bound it ; Bilfrith, an anchorite, 
“wrought the mteal work of the ornaments on the out- 
side thereof, and adorned it with gold and with gems, 
overlayed also with silver, unalloyed metal” ; and, finally, 
Aldred “an unworthy and miserable priest, with the 
help of God and St. Cuthbert wrote an English gloss 
above”. Bilfrith’s contribution was probably an outer 
case, similar to the well-known Celtic cumdach, and 
assured further protection both to the manuscript itself 
and to Ethelwale ’s binding. Aldred added his gloss in 
the tenth century, and also the colophon from which all 
the above information has been gathered. Simeon of 
Durham recounts how the monks carried this precious 
Gospel-book about with them in their wanderings during 
the Scandinavian invasion, how it was lost during a 
storm at sea on the passage to Ireland and miraculously 
recovered from the waves. It was kept at Durham for 
some time after the Bishop and community of Lindis- 
farne settled there, but at a later period found its way 
back to Holy Island, where it figured among the valuables 
of the monastery till the Dissolution. What befell it 
then we do not know, until Robert Cotton bought it 
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in the reign of James I (1603-25) from Robert Bowyer, 
When Cotton’s collection passed into the British Museum, 
the Book of Lindisfarne went likewise, and it is still] 
honourably preserved there. 

From the point of view of the text, the Lindisfarne 
Gospels belong to the best school of Vulgate MSS., and 
bear a particularly close resemblance to the famous Codex 
Amiatinus, a contemporaneous Northumbrian production 
from the monastery of Jarrow. ‘The fraternal ties which 
we know existed between these two monasteries suffice 
to account for this resemblance. Professor C. H. Turner, 
however, goes a step further when he considers that the 
exemplar from which the Lindisfarne Gospels were 
copied was a manuscript written in Italy in the second 
half of the seventh century, a fragment of which is still 
preserved at Durham.* This statement is founded on 
the striking similarity that exists between the two texts. 

Each of the Gospels is accompanied by a list, called 
capitula, of feasts on which portions of that particular 
Gospel are used in the liturgy. These four lists are of 
great interest to students of the liturgy. The late 
Edmund Bishop was the first to point out that the 
presence of certain feasts showed they were not of Roman 
but of Neapolitan origin, and indeed, represented the 
liturgical use of Naples such as it was at the beginning 
of the seventh century. How such lists came to far-off 
Lindisfarne is not easy to decide, though two explana- 
tions are plausible. The first is, they were brought to 
the island by Hadrian, a monk of a monastery near Naples, 
who came as companion to Archbishop Theodore and 
with him visited Lindisfarne shortly after his arrival in 
England. The second, and more probable, solution of the 
problem is that they came to Lindisfarne through the 
monastery of Wearmouth or Jarrow where Benet Biscop 
had gathered together a valuable library and imported 
books from South Italy. 

The tenth-century gloss in the old Northumbrian 
dialect is of great value inasmuch as it is one of the oldest 
translations of the Gospels into English. 

Though the text of the Lindisfarne Gospels is Italian, 


* Durham Cathedral Library. MS. A II, 17. 
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its script and illumination are a perfect example of 
Celtic art. For perfection of execution and beauty of 
design it has only one rival—the Book of Kells, considered 
the very finest example of Irish manuscript work. Never- 
theless, speaking of this comparison, Professor Baldwin 
Brown says: ‘‘While Kells as a human document is far 
more wonderful, Lindisfarne is far more satisfying to the 
sober esthetic judgement.”* No one who has studied 
the five full pages of design reproduced by E. G. Millar 
(The Lindisfarne Gospels, London, 1923) will be disposed 
to criticize this statement. ‘The characteristically Eeltic 
motif of inextricable interlacement is found in an endless 
variety of patterns. Interlaced ribbons, spiral lines and 
inter-twined birds and beasts furnish the decoration of 
six pages of ornamented text. Five full pages, in 
addition, are covered with that finely proportioned 
tessellated pattern unparalleled in any other school of 
art. The Eusebian canons, prefixed as a concordance to 
the Gospel text, are set out in columns under delicate 
and graceful arches, whose simple design and exquisite 
execution present one of the most pleasing features of 
the manuscript. Apart from the decoration, the beauti- 
fully clear, large half-uncial script is the work of one 
hand and a uniform perfection is maintained throughout. 

The limited space of an article forbids us going into 
further detail. This superb production is the most 
convincing evidence we have of the high standards 
reached not only in decorative art, but in intellectual 
culture, by the monks of Lindisfarne in the early eighth 
century. Far off in the solitude of their island home 
they realized the necessity of serious intellectual work if 
their life of prayer was to maintain its standard and 
produce the good effects they desired. 

We must now turn our attention to another side of 
the activity displayed with astonishing success by this 
great Northern monastery. From the very start, Lindis- 
farne was a missionary foundation. Aidan came to 
Northumbria to restore Christianity and extend it 
throughout Oswald’s kingdom. The quasi-island a few 
miles north of Bamborough and under the shelter of the 


* The Arts in Early England, Vol. V. 
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royal fortress offered many advantages and he made it 
his base of operations. Lindisfarne was at once 4 
monastery and the episcopal see of a missionary bishop, 
It was a centre from which Aidan himself and his fellow- 
missionaries (who, as Bede expressly says, were mostly 
monks) made their long and laborious journeys over the 
length and breadth of Northumbria. Their work among 
the Northumbrians was brilliantly successful, and within 
a very few years Lindisfarne was the mother-church of 
a fervently Christian kingdom. ‘This success was due 
mainly to the strong personality of the Celtic missioners 
and to the self-denying simplicity of their lives. They 
were loved and revered by all, and whenever the people 
met them they hastened to beg their blessing and 
welcome them as God’s servants. ‘They fled riches and 
possessions and gave themselves unreservedly to preach- 
ing and baptizing. Bede’s account of them is enthusi- 
astic, and the picture he paints of Christian Northumbria 
is most inspiring. Nevertheless in appraising their work 
we must not forget that they entered upon the labours 
of another. ‘They were not working a virgin soil. This 
had been done very successfully by Paulinus, a Roman 
missionary, who, ten years earlier (625), had started his 
apostolic labours in the kingdom of Northumbria and 
pursued them zealously for eight years. When in 633 
political disturbances forced him to flee, he left a well- 
founded church behind him. The pagan invasion at this 
time dealt a heavy blow to the young but numerous 
Christian community. The Northumbrian Church 
suffered but did not die. Thousands of its newly baptized 
members fell back into paganism, yet apostasy was not 
general. When at length after two years of bloodshed 
and anarchy Oswald called in the Celtic monks to labour 
among his people, the work before them was one of 
restoration and extension rather than one of founding. 
They came to repair the ruins of Paulinus’ shattered 
Church and bring back the Christian faith to those who 
had had the misfortune of losing it. Working under very 
favourable conditions the missionaries of Lindisfarne soon 
effected this work of restoration and were able to bring 
their predecessor’s work to perfection. 
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Aidan, their leader, stands head and shoulders above 
the rest. Chosen specially for his qualities of “utmost 
gentleness, piety and moderation” (Bede, H.£., III, 3), 
he converted Northumbria by his life rather than by 
his preaching. At first wholly ignorant of the Saxon 
tongue, he was aided by King Oswald himself, who did 
not consider it beneath his royal dignity to accompany 
his bishop and serve as interpreter to his own people. 
We may imagine the profound impression this close 
collaboration of king and bishop must have made on the 
rough uncultured crowds who thronged round them 
eager to receive the Word of God. Aidan won all hearts 
by a sweet and gentle disposition. Once he had at- 
tracted them he held them by the example he constantly 
showed of an austere and deeply spiritual life. He had 
no fear to minister rebuke, even to the rich and powerful, 
when he thought it his duty, and always showed his 
superiority to favour by distributing all the money he 
received to the poor. He hated display and loved 
simplicity. Travelling from place to place on foot he 
laboured among his flock and studied their lives at close 
quarters. Then, in typical Celtic fashion, he would leave 
all and plunge deep into the solitude and seclusion of 
the little island of Farne. Here, in hours of long and 
uninterrupted prayer he would seek fresh energy and 
vigour for his strenuous apostolic work. After such a 
ma of spiritual renovation he would emerge from his 

eloved solitude ready to embark upon another mission- 
ary expedition in search of souls for Christ. Bede loved 
and admired Aidan and dwells with manifest pleasure 
on the description of his character and virtues. “It was 
the highest commendation of his doctrine with all men,” 
he says, “that he taught no otherwise than he and his 
followers had lived”. Aidan’s successful and holy life 
came to an end in 651, and he was buried among his 
children at Lindisfarne. 

The work of the Lindisfarne monks prospered and 
developed unceasingly. Aidan’s successor, Finan, was 
called — to extend Celtic influence beyond the limits 
of Northumbria. Three times he received requests for 
missionaries, and three times a little band of monks left 
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Lindisfarne to spread the Gospel in the neighbouring 
kingdoms of Mercia and Essex. This was a period of 
expansion and growth, but it had the inevitable dis- 
advantage of revealing defects as well as qualities. The 
Celtic monks, faithful to Iona, retained a number of 
observances which, however venerable, were out of date 
and no longer in conformity with the general observance 
of the Roman Church in the seventh century. In their 
attachment to these—notably to their old-fashioned 
system of fixing Easter—they showed themselves un- 
bendable. It not infrequently happened, as a result, 
that the Celtic monks celebrated Easter on one Sunday 
and the Roman missionaries working elsewhere in. 
England kept it a week later. Bede says that this diver- 
gence was patiently tolerated in Aidan’s time, but that 
under Finan his successor it was a source of contention and 
scandal. Beneath the Paschal Controversy lay the more 
important question: was the English Church going to 
remain insular, linked to the Celtic Church and its 
particular observance, or was it to follow Rome and fall 
into line with the rest of Christendom? Men like 
Wilfrid, who, by the way, had received his early educa- 
tion at Lindisfarne, realized the defects of the Celtic 
observance—its insular character, its old-fashioned 
methods and primitive, almost rustic, ways. For them 
the time had come to bring the English Church under 
the direct influence of Rome and give it all the ad- 
vantages of being closely connected with the other parts 
of the Christian world. Better organization, wider out- 
look, up-to-date methods—in a word, progress in every 
way would be assured. In 664 the matter was discussed 
at the Synod of Whitby and the decision given against 
the maintenance of Celtic usages. 

This was the turning-point in the history of Lindis- 
farne. Colman, its bishop, defeated at Whitby, preferred 
to return to Ireland rather than abandon his traditions. 
He did so, accompanied by all the Irish monks of the 
community and thirty Northumbrians. Holy Island 
ceased to be the stronghold of the Celtic Church in 
England. Its important réle as centre of a great mission- 
ary movement was finished, and it necessarily fell into 
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the background of history. The diminished community 
of monks under their Abbot Eata and their Prior Cuth- 
bert—the future bishop and saint—entered whole- 
heartedly into the spirit of Whitby and set about adapt- 
ing themselves to the new regime. Abbot Eata did not, 
as J. L. Gough Meissner* would have us believe, remain 
an enthusiastic and uncompromising supporter of Celtic 
usages at Lindisfarne after Whitby. Still less did the 
monastery enjoy the privilege of exemption and live 
separated from the rest of the Northumbrian Church. 
If this were the case, why did Colman and his com- 

anions leave the island? ‘These statements not only 
tack convincing proof, but convey a wrong idea of the 
history of Holy Isle. Eata, we know, brought the saintly 
Cuthbert from Melrose to Lindisfarne to help him effect 
the necessary changes; and a passage in the Life of 
Cuthbert by Bede (chap. 16) shows that by his patience 
and kindness he succeeded in overcoming the prejudice 
which still existed in some quarters against the new 
observance. Elsewhere (H.E., III, 28) Bede assures us 
that the members of the Celtic Church in England either 
conformed to the Roman observance or returned to 
Ireland, and we have no grounds upon which to exclude 
Lindisfarne. On the contrary, during his first visit to 
Northumbria, Archbishop Theodore came and conse- 
crated the church (in the Roman rite, of course), and in 
678 chose Abbot Eata to be bishop of Bernicia, the 
northern part of Northumbria, with his seat at Lindis- 
farne. Likewise, when further subdivision of the 
northern dioceses was decided upon, it was Cuthbert, 
Prior of Lindisfarne, who was appointed by Theodore to 
receive the episcopal office. The Archbishop himself 
consecrated him at York, assisted by six other bishops. 
It is difficult, in the face of these facts, not to conclude 
that the monastery of Lindisfarne, far from holding aloof, 
slowly adapted itself to the Roman observance and was 
recognized by the Archbishop of Canterbury himself as 
subject to his jurisdiction and no exception to the other 
churches of Northumbria. 

The subsequent history of the church and monastery 


* The Celtic Church in England, London, 1929, pp. 15, 139. 
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is uneventful: From 678 when it was restored as an 
episcopal see—a position it lost in 664, when Wilfrid 
transferred his seat to York—until the final departure of 
the community in 895 nothing remarkable appears in its 
history. One man alone stands out conspicuous in its 
line of bishops—St. Cuthbert. After filling the post of 
prior at Lindisfarne with great success, he retired to the 
island of Farne, some miles out to sea, and spent nine 
years as a hermit. In 685, an altogether remarkable 
assembly of ecclesiastics and laymen—known as the 
Synod of T'wyford—over which Theodore, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and King Egfrid presided, unanimously 
chose the saintly hermit of Farne to receive episcopal 
consecration. The ceremony was performed on Easter 
Day by the Archbishop himself, assisted by six other 
bishops. Though his nomination was to Hexham, an 
arrangement was made by which he was allowed to 
exchange sees and stay as bishop at his beloved Lindis- 
farne whilst Eata, bishop of that island, went to Hexham. 
His two years’ episcopate were passed in unceasing labour 
for his flock, who grew to love and venerate him as a 
saint. He returned to his solitude of Farne in 687 and 
expired there. The monks carried his body back to the 
monastery and held it as their greatest treasure. Through 
all their wanderings in later years they never separated 
from St. Cuthbert’s relics and did not rest till they were 
nobly enshrined in the minster at Durham. 

The contemporaneous account of his life and character 
by a monk of Lindisfarne as well as the two lives of him 
we owe to Bede (one in prose and one in verse) reveal a 
man solitary and ascetic by nature yet profoundly human, 
understanding, and approachable. His tact and kindness 
joined to his deeply spiritual character won him a post- 
humous glory that surpassed any other northern saint, 
and made him the honour of Lindisfarne. 

Alcuin voices the indignation roused everywhere by 
the destruction and desecration of St. Cuthbert’s church 
during the invasion of the Northmen in 793. Not = 
his letters* (two of which were addressed to Higbald, 


* Epp., 20, 21, 22, ed. Duemmler; Mon. Germ. Hist., Ep., Vol. IV, 
56-60. 
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Bishop of Lindisfarne and a third to Cudradus, a priest 
of the monastery), but also his long poem “On the 
Destruction of Lindisfarne”* are valuable contemporary 
documents and testify to the esteem in which the 
sanctuary of Holy Island was held even outside England. 
The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle also records the fact in its 
usual terse language: “In the same year (793) on the 
ViIth of the Ides of January (Jan. 8) the havoc of 
heathen men miserably destroyed God’s church at 
Lindisfarne through rapine and slaughter”’. 

The community, as we know, survived this first dis- 
aster and did not definitely leave the island till the second 
invasion (875). They never returned to their old 
monastery but settled first at Chester-le-Street, where 
they pursued their traditional monastic life from 883 
till 995, and then, after another threatened invasion, at 
Durham where they were permanently established. 

During the last phase of its history, from the restora- 
tion of the church and monastery at the close of the 
eleventh century till the Dissolution in 1536, Lindisfarne 
was a Benedictine priory dependent on the great monastic 
house of Durham. The monks sent to the island by 
Bishop William of St. Carileph (a Benedictine himself, 
and formerly abbot of a large French abbey) introduced 
normal Benedictine life there and with it their 
characteristic “Pax”. We have good grounds for con- 
jecturing that the Constitutions of Lanfranc, observed 
at Durham, were also in use at Lindisfarne. The pros- 
perity of the monastery, both spiritual and temporal, is 
abundantly proved by a complete series of account-rolls 
still extant, sent yearly from 1326 till 1536 by the prior 
to the mother-house at Durham. They bear witness to 
the steady progress of the house’s finance, due mainly 
to successful agriculture, to the high standard main- 
tained in the intellectual life of the house, and to the 
good influence the monks exercised in the neighbourhood 
by their prayerful and laborious lives. 

Lindisfarne shared the fate common to all our English 
monasteries in the sixteenth century. In 1536 it was 
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Vol. I, p. 229. 
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suppressed together with the other lesser monasteries, and 
the monks were forced to find shelter elsewhere. For 
the second time in its history it was left desolate and 
abandoned. From that day to this the slow but un- 
relenting work of decay has reduced the noble church 
and spacious monastery to ruins. A few pillars and 
broken walls are all that remain to mark the spot hal- 
lowed by the lives of Aidan and Cuthbert, whose vener- 
able past and sacred traditions are admirably summed up 
and immortalized in the name by which it is best known 


—Holy Island. 
Joseru B. Warritow, O.S.B, 
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ENGLAND’S CATHOLIC POPULATION IN 
PENAL ‘TIMES 


_ little appears to be known of the numerical 
strength of Catholics in England from the Reforma- 
tion until the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The subject has been virtually disregarded by historians, 
and it seems to have been taken for granted that, after 
the reign of Elizabeth, the Catholics formed a quite 
negligible proportion of the population. Macaulay, 
in his History of England from the accession of ‘fames II, 
writes that, in 1685, the Catholics were only one-fiftieth 
of the population. Professor Trevelyan, writing of the 
later Stuart period, considers that there are no reliable 
means of estimating their numbers, and confines himself 
to expressing the view that their real numbers were 
greatly exaggerated by their opponents at the time. 
Contemporary estimates varied very widely, and this, 
in itself, shows the difficulty of obtaining reliable evidence. 
Sir William Petty, writing in 1690, states that there were 
only 25,000 Catholics in England and Wales.* There 
is an anonymous document in the British Museum, dated 
1708, (¢) which places the number at 26,191. A certain 
George Berkeley, writing to the Earl of Egmont in 1716, 
states that “the number of Papists in England is 70,000” .f 
An anonymous writer reports that William III “ordered 
an exact account to be taken of the conformists, non- 
conformists, and Papists in England . . . and the account 
was found to stand thus: 179 Conformists to one Papist, 
besides Dissenters”. § But, since the writer adds that 
King William caused these figures to be prepared “to 
gratify the fears of those about him, who were continually 
possessing him with the dangers of Popery”’, this testi- 
mony, in the absence of any supporting details, is uncon- 
vincing. It is probable that Sir William Petty’s figure 


* Economic Writings of Sir William Petty, ed. C. H. Hull. 

t Egerton MSS. 921. 

t Historical Manuscripts Commission, Egmont MSS. 

§ “A letter to William Pulteney, occasioned by a Bill depending in the 
poe of Commons for raising {100,000 upon the Roman Catholicks” 
1723). 
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was based on this estimate, since 25,000 is approximately 
one two-hundredth of the whole population at this 
time. 

Another anonymous document in the British Museum* 
(written after 1720) contains a reference to an investiga- 
tion made under James II, from which it appeared that 
the number of Catholics was about 13,000. But the 
writer adds that he assumes this total included “only 
householders, and those able to bear arms, and perchance 
fell far short of the real number’. He also remarks that 
the calculation was made for political reasons, and that 
it was probably a deliberate under-statement. At the 
other end ot the scale, Giovanni Sagredo, the Venetian 
ambassador in England, writes in 1655: “This is certain, 
that, in spite of all the persecution, a fourth part of 
England is undoubtedly Catholic.” It is interesting to 
note that he also writes that “the Catholic faith ip- 
clines to make headway, and if it were not persecuted, 
it would grow until it became the ulasiods ‘anil most 
widespread”’. 

It is, perhaps, not unreasonable to suggest that the 
opinion of the Venetian ambassador is more reliable than 
the estimates of contemporary Englishmen, who, whatever 
their sympathies, had various motives for exaggerating 
or minimizing Catholic numbers. Another estimate 
is that of Coleman, a Catholic who was executed durin 
the Popish Plot, who considered that those who woul 
actively resist the re-establishment of Catholicism as no 
more than one-third of the population. Instances 
could be multiplied, but unsupported statements of this 
kind can have very little value. 

Mr. Belloc, however, has recently collated certain 
facts bearing on the matter which are of the highest 
value.t He has shown that there is definite evidence, 
which, though not absolutely final, points very strongly 
to the conclusion that under Charles II and James Il 
about one-eighth of the gentry were still Catholic. 
From this he argues that it is reasonable to infer that 
the Catholics formed a similar proportion of the whole 
population, since the tenants and dependants of 4 


* Additional MSS. 4459 (15). t Belloc, James II, Note t. 
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gentleman would probably be of his religion, Mr. 
Belloc bases his estimates on the following facts : 

(1) That two-fifths of the Royalist officers killed during 
the Civil Wars were Catholic. 

(2) That one-seventh of the peers resigned their 
seats in the House of Lords after the passing of the 
Test Act. 

(3) That an inquiry into the numbers of those who 
would support toleration, in the reign of James II, 
showed chat about one-seventh or one-eighth of the 
gentlemen who expressed their views were Catholics. 

(4) A contemporary estimate that about one-tenth 
of the population of London left the City in 1679, 
under an order expelling Catholics. 

The convergence of these figures strongly supports 
the view that Catholics were numerically much stronger 
at this period than has been commonly supposed. ‘There 
exists, however, certain evidence, the significance of 
which does not appear to have been appreciated, but 
from which it can be demonstrated beyond reasonable 
doubt that the Catholics formed, in 1715-20, at 
least 5 per cent of the gentry, and probably 5 per 
cent of the total population. ‘This, of course, is a much 
smaller proportion than Mr. Belloc’s one-eighth, but it 
must be remembered that 1715-20 is a generation 
later than the reigns of Charles II and James II; a 
generation, moreover, in which a very rapid decline in 
Catholic numbers must have taken place. There is also 
very valuable evidence, relating to the year 1680, which 
will be considered later. 

In 1715, in the first year of the reign of George I, there 
was passed an “‘Act to oblige Papists to Register their 
names and Real Estates”. ‘The returns made under this 
Act were forwarded by the local authorities to the 
Commissioners for the Forfeited Estates, and the full 
details are preserved in the Public Record Office. These 
Registers were studied some fifty years ago by Canon 
Estcourt and Mr, John Payne, and the names and the 
values of all the estates contained therein were published, 
in 1885, under the title The English Catholic Non- 
jurors of 1715. By correlating these figures with 
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various estimates of the total value of the whole lands 
of the country and certain estimates of population, it is 
possible to determine, with approximate accuracy, (a) the 
proportion of land owned by Catholics, (6) the Catholic 
proportion of the population, and (c) the distribution of 
Catholics by counties. The object of the registration 
was to provide the basis of assessment for a new tax on 
Catholics. ‘Two-thirds of the estates of Catholics had, 
since the reign of Elizabeth, been technically forfeit to 
the Crown, but this law had seldom been enforced. It 
was now proposed to impose an annual tax of £100,000 
in lieu of forfeiture. This renewed severity is certainly 
due to the part played by Catholics in the Jacobite 
rising of 1715, but, although the returns of the Catholic 
estates were laid before the House of Commons in 1719, 
no steps appear to have been taken until 1723. In that 
We there was passed an “Act for Granting an Aid to 
is Majesty by laying a tax on Papists”. It is interesting 
to note that the measure passed the House of Commons 
by the narrow majority of 187 to 154. The tax was 
imposed for one year only ; it never became an annual 
tax. Moreover, the full {100,000 was never collected. 
The total amount realized was only £63,013, and after 
1733 all attempts to collect arrears were abandoned.* 

An account of the total rentals of the Catholic estates, 
together with other details, is preserved in the Public 
Record Office.t This account gives an analysis of 
the rentals by counties, and shows the proportion of the 
tax to be borne by each county. ‘The apportionment 
shown in this document is identical with that given in an 
account presented to the House of Commons in 1725.} 
The following is a summary of the original document 
in the Public Record Office : 


Fines paid by Annuities and Mortgages and 

Amount of Leasehold and other rents other Incum- 
yearly Rental Copyhold ten- the same are brances thesame 
ants subject to are charged with 


£384,950:6:63 £459,161:7:32 £49,218:18:53 £584,876:11:74 


* Postlethwaite, sant tk the Public Revenue (1759). 
Treasury Document CCXXVII (6). 
House of Commons Journal 8 March, 1725. 
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The total annual rentals, amounting to £384,950, 
formed the basis of the tax. ‘There is also in the Public 
Record Office a hand-written volume, compiled by 
D. H. Hart, F.S.A., in 1880, which bears the title: 
A Calendar of the names of those persons whose estates 
were registered under the provisions of the Acts of Parlta- 
ment of the first and ninth years of the reign of George I, 
obliging Papists to register their names and real estates. 
This Calendar contains some 384 names, and is cer- 
tainly incomplete, but the point to notice is that 
it contains many names which are not found in 
Estcourt and Payne’s abstract of the documents lodged 
with the Commissioners for the Forfeited Estates. 
Copies of some original depositions are printed in an 
appendix to this Calendar, and, in every case, the date of 
deposition is given as 1723, that is, three or four years 
later than the date of the Treasury Document referred 
to above. The position appears to be that many 
Catholics had failed to comply with the Act of 1715, 
and a further Act (which also applied to Scotland) was 
— in 1723. In other words, an attempt appears to 

ave been made to secure the registration of those 
estates which had escaped registration in the period 
1715-19.* If this is the case, what is the revised 
total of the Catholic rentals? No revised. summary 
seems to exist in the Public Record Office, but there is 
an anonymous and undated document in the British 
Museum, entitled The Present State of Popery in 
England} from which the following passage is taken : 
“. . . The Papists in the year 1718 registered upwards 
of 3000 estates; . . . they amounted to £413,234 per 
annum.” ‘This is about £28,000 higher than the figure 
given in the Treasury summary ; moreover, Estcourt and 
Payne’s book contains Jess than 3000 names. In view of 
the fact that a second Act, similar in its terms to the Act 
of 1715, was passed in 1723, it seems probable that the 
higher figure of £413,234 represents the final totals of 
the registrations. 


* It is quite clear that the register was never fully completed, since the 
estates of the Earl of Shrewsbury, who was actually a Catholic priest, were 
not registered at any time. 

t Additional MSS. 4459 (15). 
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Before comparing the Catholic rentals with the total] 
land values of the country, it is necessary to examine the 
basis of the valuation. A study of the evidence shows 
that the registered rentals by no means represented the 
full value of the land owned by Catholics. In the first 
—_ the annual rents paid by copyholders and lease- 

olders were certainly less than the full competitive 
rent. The rents paid by copyholders were fixed by 
custom, though the landlord was at least partly com- 
pensated by the periodic fines, payable on the admission 
of anew tenant. A capital sum paid at the commence- 
ment of a lease operates to reduce the annual rental 
below the full competitive rent. It is clear that the 
annual rentals returned by Catholics did not include any 
fines or capital sums paid by copyholders and lease- 
holders, since the latter are separately stated. In order 
to arrive at the true annual value of the Catholic estates, 
some substantial sum must therefore be added to the 
registered rentals. Exactly how much should be added 
it is difficult to say. ‘There is one piece of evidence on 
the point, which will be considered below. The total 
returns of fines paid by leasehold and copyhold tenants 
amount to a sum larger than the annual rentals, and it 
might appear, at first sight, that the total of {549,161 
represents the fines paid in a single year. ‘This, however, 
is extremely improbable. ‘The terms of the Act make it 
clear that the copyhold and leasehold fines included in 
the returns represent the original fines (whenever paid) 
on all leaseholds and copyholds then current. The 
relevant passage in the Act runs: “And if the same [i.e. 
the lands] shall be let upon lease, then by whom such 
lease was made, what yearly or other rent is reserved 
thereupon, and what fine or sum of money was paid for 
such lease thereof.” 

Secondly, the annual rentals did not include the value 
of the lands occupied by the proprietors. "The value of 
these must have been very large indeed. In the case of 
the smaller landowners, the lands let to tenants might 
be the smaller part of the estates. Moreover, the lands 
of the small freeholders, the yeomen, are not included. 
And the yeomen, at this date, may have owned nearly 
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half the cultivated land of the country. That the 
registered rentals did not include the value of the lands 
occupied by the proprietors nor fines paid by leasehold 
or copyhold tenants 1s abundantly clear from the follow- 
ing passages. 

(1) Preface to Estcourt and Payne, Lhe English 
Catholic Non-jurors of 1715: 


. . » an estate, when tenanted by the person registering it, was 
merely returned as “in our possession” or as “not set forth”, so 
that the estimate of its value was shirked altogether, while the 
money statements, for the most part, only represent the annual 
rental of any portion of the estate let to a tenant. 


(2) Letter* of Lord Carteret (then Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of the Southern Department) to Lords 
Polwarth and Whitworth, dated 19 November, 1722 : 


... it being understood that those registered contained 
only the lands farmed out, without reckoning the value of parks, 
woods, and policies which the proprietors did not farm out, nor 
the profits of life-rents drawn by the proprietors which were 
more considerable than the reserved rents of the said lands, and 
it was only the reserved rents which were registered. 


(3) Extractt from The Present State of Popery in 
England : 


. . . For, though, in the year 1718, they neither set forth their 
estates in demesne, or lands unlet in their own possession, nor 
the great fines of their manors . . . 


Finally, it is more than probable that some Catholics 
succeeded in evading registration, even after the Act of 
1723, which seems to have been intended to bring into 
the net those who had previously escaped. It is a matter 
of common knowledge that, even in our own day, a 
number of people succeed in evading taxation, in spite 
of the highly developed organization of the Revenue 
authorities. In the eighteenth century, the machinery 


Historical Commission, Polwarth MSS. 
t British Museum, Add. MSS. 4459 (15). 
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of the State did not function with the regularity and 
thoroughness with which it does today. For generations, 
many Catholics evaded the Penal Laws by vesting 
their property in Protestant friends and relations. This 
device was certainly practised in 1715-20. James 
Slaughter, the Accountant-General to the Forfeited 
Estates Commissioners, writes from Preston on 29 March, 
1717, to the Commissioners in London, as follows : 


We see here by our Public Account, that the Papists have 
petitioned the House for a prolongation of time for their register- 
ing. What their plea may be, I don’t pretend to guess at, but I 
do assure they are providing in all these parts for stripping their 
lands of all timber, plowing up their green swards, etc., and im- 
poverishing the whole for the present benefit, and are all now 
conveying their estates into trustees’ hands, under pretence of 
purchase on purpose to defeat the Act, for till now, they had no 
notion the Government was in earnest.* 


It is therefore evident that the registered rentals fall 
short of the true total annual value of Catholic lands, 
for three reasons : 

(1) The fact that the annual rents paid by copyholders 
and leaseholders were less than the full competitive rent 
of their holdings. 

(2) The fact that the value of lands occupied by the 
proprietors are not included in the registered rentals. 

(3) The reasonable certainty that some successful 
evasion was practised. 

Before we attempt to fix the true annual value of the 
Catholic lands, it is necessary to ascertain, if possible, 
the annual value of the whole lands of the country. The 
value of the Catholic lands is only significant for the 
present purpose, when it is expressed as a percentage of 
the value of all the lands. In this matter, we are mainly 
dependent upon estimates, but the convergence of a 
number of estimates enables us to determine a figure, 
which, though subject to a margin of error, cannot be 
very wide of the mark. ‘The first and most obvious 
sources of information are the Land ‘Tax Assessments. 
The total Land Tax Assessments at this time fluctuated 


* Public Record Office. Forfeited Estates MSS. S$.54. Quoted by 
Estcourt and Payne. 
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between {9 millions and {9} millions, but these figures 
cannot be taken at their face value. In the first place, 
the Land Tax, though mainly assessed upon land, was 
also assessed upon personal property. Gregory King, 
the famous statistician of the late Stuart period, con- 
sidered that £8 millions out of a total of {9 millions was 
assessed upon land, but he was also of the opinion that 
land was under-assessed and estimates total land values 
at {12 millions.* In taking the view that land was 
under-assessed, he is entirely supported by other con- 
temporary and later estimates. 

His contemporary, Sir William Petty, also places total 
land valuest at {12 millions. Later estimates are as 
follows : 

(1) Mullhall’s Dictionary of Statistics gives {12} 
millions as the total land values in 1750, but to this 
£2 millions must probably be added to include 
buildings. 

(2) From a pamphlet of 1746, we may deduce an 
estimate of £184 millions. 

(3) From a pamphlet of 1750, £14 millions.§ 

(4) From a pamphlet of 1754, £184 millions.|| 

It will be seen that the estimates for the mid-eighteenth 
century vary from {14 millions to £184 millions. If we 
take £16 millions as a working hypothesis, we have a 
figure for c. 1750 which is £4 millions higher than King’s 


and Petty’s estimates for c. 1692. It is, of course, 


* Natural and Political Observations on the Condition of England (1696) 
+ The expression “land” values, throughout this paper, includes the 
value of buildings. 
} An essay on the inequality of our Present Taxes, Brit. Mus. T.1623 (2). 
§ Some considerations, etc. (1750), Brit. Mus. T.13* (7): ‘‘. . . in counties 
oe taxed, Land Tax generally amounts to 2s. 8d. in the { at 
a 4s. rate.” 
|| Remarks, etc. D. Nicholls (1754), Brit. Mus. 1138. a. 5: “... 
reassessment would double the yield”. It is not certain whether 
these estimates assume that the existing total assessment of {9-{9} 
millions applied to land only, or whether they assume that certain personal 
roperty isincluded. Itis certain that in 1692 some personal property was 
included, but, according to Dowell and other authorities, personal property 
gradually dropped out of assessment, and the tax came to be levied on land 
alone. If these mid-eighteenth-century estimates were meant to include 
a small proportion of personal property, the calculations for the value 
of lands and buildings alone would have to be placed at {1 million lower. 
But, to avoid the risk of under-estimate, this possibility has been 
disregarded. 
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possible that the value of land had increased in this pro- 
nen during the intervening sixty years, and the two 

gures are not therefore inconsistent. On this view, the 
value of lands in 1715-20 must be placed at somewhat 
more than f12 millions. But, since 1715-20 is 
nearer to 1692 than 1750, the correct figure should be 
nearer {13 millions than {15 millions. It would not be 
unreasonable to accept King’s and Petty’s estimates as 
holding good for 1715, since the improvements in 
methods of agriculture, which would account for an 
increase in land values, did not make very much progress 
until the century was well advanced. £13 millions may 
therefore reasonably be taken as the annual value of all 
the lands of the country for 1715-20 with little risk 
of serious under-estimate. 

The estimates that have been quoted can only refer to 
the rack-rent, or full competitive rent of the lands, 
If there is any doubt on this point, the following passage 
from Sir William Petty’s writings makes it clear : 


The first way we propose is to excize the very land itself in 
kinde; that is, to cut out of the whole 25 millions [acres] which are 
said to be in England and Wales, as much land in specie as whereof 
the Rack-rent would be {2 millions, viz., about 4 million acres, 
which is about a sixth part of the whole.* 


We have thus two figures upon which to base an 
estimate of the proportion of the land owned by Catholics 
—13 millions for the full annual rental of all lands, and 
£413,000 for the registered Catholic rentals. It remains 
to inquire what sum must be added to the latter for 
lands occupied by the proprietors, and for the difference 
between leasehold ont copyhold rents and rack-rents, 
in order to obtain a figure for Catholic rentals which is 
properly comparable with the total. ‘There is one very 
valuable piece of evidence on this point—the letter of 
Lord Carteret quoted above. The following is the 
relevant passage 


. . . it being understood that those registered contained only 
the lands farmed out, without reckoning the value of parks, woods, 


* Economic Writings of Sir William Petty, ed. C. H. Hull. 
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and policies which the proprietors did not farm out, nor the 
profits of life-rents drawn by the proprietors, which were more 
considerable than the reserved rents of the said lands, and it was 
only the reserved rents which were registered... . If all the 
lands of the Catholics had been registered, which they are not, the 
revenue could never have been less than £400,000 yearly; and 
without exaggeration, we could easily add one-third more to that 
sum, because if the rest of the lands of the Kingdom had been 
similarly registered, the sum would not rise to two-thirds of the 
value of what the whole lands of the Kingdom bear. 


It is clear from the context of the letter that “what the 
whole lands of the Kingdom bear” means the Land Tax 
Assessment, which, as we have seen, was {9-{94 millions, 
or, if, according to King’s calculation, we exclude personal 
property, £8 millions. Carteret states, in effect, that 
the total value for all the lands of the kingdom, valued 
on the same basis as the Catholic estates, would be either 
a little under or a little over £6 millions. It will be 
observed that this is less than half the full annual value 
of all land. If Carteret’s estimate is correct, the 
registered rentals of the Catholic estates must also be 
less than half of the full value. The full value of the 
Catholic estates on this calculation must be placed at 
£895,000, which is nearly 7 per cent (6.9 per cent, to be 
exact) of the whole land of the country. It is possible, 
however, that Carteret exaggerated. The purpose of his 
letter was to convince the Catholic European Powers 
that the English Catholics were not harshly treated, and 
he would therefore have a motive in placing the value 
of the Catholic estates as high as possible, since this 
would show the burden of the tax as relatively light. 
But on the other hand, as we have seen, the lands occupied 
by the Catholic gentry were not valued in the registra- 
tion of 1715-20. Moreover the small freeholders 
owned a large proportion of the land, and the lands of the 
small Catholic freeholders, which may have been very 
considerable, are not included in the registered rentals. 
Finally, the difference between the rack-rent and the 
annual rent of copyholdings and leaseholdings may have 
been very great. The full value of all Catholic lands 
may, therefore, very easily have been more than double 
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the amount of the registered rentals. The registered 
Catholic rentals (£413,000) are 3.2 per cent of the total 
value ({13 millions), and the true proportion must 
therefore be between 3.2 per cent and 6.9 per cent, 
The mean between the two is approximately § per cent. 

On this evidence alone, it would be reasonable to 
conclude that § per cent of the gentry in 1715-20 
were Catholic, but the proportion of at least § per cent 
for land values is strikingly confirmed by a study of 
numbers, as distinct from values. Estcourt and Payne’s 
abstract of the Forfeited Estates documents in the 
Public Record Office contains the names and descriptions 
of the Catholics who registered their estates. 

The following is an analysis of Estcourt and Payne’s 
abstract : 


Peers (of whom two hold Scottish titles) 12 
814 
Females (registering a rental of {75 and 
173 
1968 


There are also about 750 other names (not described 
as gentlemen) for which no land values are given. 

It will be seen that there are 814 persons of or above 
the rank of gentleman (excluding females). ‘There are 
also 173 females who register substantial estates. It 
would not be unreasonable to regard some of the women 
as representative of Catholic households and tenants. 
The registration took place immediately after the failure 
of the Jacobite rising of 1715, in which many Catholic 
gentlemen lost their lives or fled overseas, and a very 
large proportion of the women mentioned are described 
as widows. Moreover, Estcourt and Payne’s abstracts 
do not appear to be quite complete. The sum total of 
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the value of the estates which appear in their book 
amounts to £377,359, as against a total of £384,950 
in the Treasury summary, to which must be added the 
value of estates registered in 1723. It will be seen that 
the figure of 814 Catholic gentlemen is a minimum figure. 
The true number probably approaches Iooo. . 
Gregory King’s statistics include a classified estimate 
of the total population. The relevant details are as 


follows : 


Temporal Lords... 160 
Gentlemen .. .. 12,000 

16,586 


Gregory King therefore estimates the total number of 
gentlemen in England and Wales at 16,586. The 
Catholic gentlemen number at least 814, which is 4.9 
per cent of the total. But, as indicated above, the 
actual number of Catholic gentlemen must have been 
somewhat greater, and the correct figure must be over 
5 per cent. It is difficult to assess the reliability of 
Gregory King’s statistics, but they are considered by 
economists to be reasonably accurate in most respects. 
He estimates the total population of England and Wales 
at §$ million persons, and this figure is generally believed 
to be correct, within a relatively small margin of possible 
error. The computation of the numbers of the gentry 
should have been an easier matter, and should therefore 
be more reliable. In any event, the convergence of the 
Catholic percentages for numbers and values is remark- 
able, and places the matter beyond reasonable doubt. 
Even if either of the calculations, taken separately, were 
open to criticism, the similarity of the results must be 
more than a coincidence. 

We have now to consider the evidence relating to the 
ear 1680. In this year, lists of Papists in each county in 
ngland and Wales were prepared by a number of 

members of Parliament, and were laid before the House 
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of Commons. The original documents are preserved 
in the library of the House of Lords, and the information 
which they contain may be summarized as follows : 


1192 


Every one of these persons is mentioned by name. 
These lists are, on the face of them, incomplete, and, 
in many cases, do not profess to be complete. One 
county, Cambridge, is missing, and in other cases the 
lists are endorsed as containing the names of prominent 
and important Papists only. The list for Oxfordshire, 
to take an extreme case, contains only two names, but 
the registrations for Oxfordshire in 1715-20 include the 
names of more than twenty gentlemen. In other cases, the 
lists are extremely thorough and detailed. ‘The Catholic 
gentlemen of Lancashire, for example, number no less 
than 211. In twenty counties, the numbers given are 
double, or more than double, the numbers in 1715-20. 
The lists are not complete, even for prominent and 
important men; only 14 peers are mentioned, of whom 
4 held Irish and Scottish titles, and it is known that 
20 peers with seats in the House of Lords refused to take 
the test. According to Mr. Belloc, 23 peers are some- 
where mentioned by name as Catholics. ‘The names of at 
least eight peers, who were certainly Catholic, and whose 
names are not on the lists, can be ascertained, viz. the 
Earls of Powis, Castlehaven and Berkshire, Lords Arundel, 
Fauconberg, Dormer, Clifford, and Carrington. 

It is more difficult to discover the names of Catholic 
baronets who are not mentioned in the 1680 lists, but 
I have found twelve names which are beyond doubt, and 
some others who were probably, but not quite certainly, 
Catholic. The twelve names are: Sir Edward Hales, 
Sir John Warner, Sir Francis Englefield, Sir George 
Blount, Sir William Godolphin, Sir Henry Waldegrave, 
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Sir Henry Wingfield, Sir Thomas Curzon, Sir John 
Hewitt, a a Smithson, Sir Edward Ratcliffe, and 
Sir Henry Fletcher. This brings the number of baronets 
up to at least 73, and if peers who were also baronets are 
included, the total must be about 80. 

Taking the lists as they stand, the Catholic gentry are 
about 7} per cent of the total number, as estimated by 
King. Allowing for the incompleteness of the lists, the 
true figure can hardly be less than 10 per cent. It can 
be shown that, in comparison with 1715-20, there 
were in 1680 twice as many peers (20 against 10 with 
seats in the House of Lords), and twice as many baronets 
(73 against 36). 

If the calculation of § per cent for 1715-20 be 
accepted, this points to 10 per cent for 1680. This can 
be tested in another way: the number of Catholic 
knights and esquires in 1680 (as shown by the lists) is 
about g per cent of the totalnumber. The total number 
of baronets in 1680 was less than 800, but probably more 
than 750 ; the Catholic baronets numbered at least 73, and 
probably more than 73, again about 10 per cent. This is 
particularly remarkable, in view of the fact that the order 
of baronets was instituted by James lin 1611. Thus, the 
baronetage is a post-Reformation dignity, and all the 
baronets were created by Protestant governments. The 
obvious inference is that the Catholic gentry received a 
smaller share of these honours than their numbers war- 
ranted, Yet, in spite of this, one-tenth of the baronets were 
Catholic. On the other hand, however, more than half the 
titles up to 1680 were created by Charles I during the Civil 
War, and by Charles II immediately after the Restoration. 
The ranks of the baronets must, therefore, have been 
predominantly Royalist, and, since the Catholic body 
was entirely Royalist, it might reasonably be urged that 
Catholics received more than their fair share of titles. 
But, against this, it must be pointed out that Charles I 
certainly did not show any special favour to his Catholic 
adherents : rather the opposite. Even Charles II avoided 
any action which might be interpreted as favouring the 
Catholics. On the whole, the fact that one-tenth (and 
probably more) of the baronets were Catholic is very 
Vol. 197 s 
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strong evidence indeed that at least one-tenth of the 
gentry, as a whole, were Catholics in 1680. The value 
of this particular piece of evidence lies in two points; 
the number of baronets is sufficiently large to exclude the 
element of chance, and to make generalizations reason- 
able ; and we are dealing with a class of persons who 
can be identified beyond doubt, and whose numbers can 
be measured within a very small margin of error. The 
problem of definition does not arise as it does with the 
word “‘gentleman”’. 

It is extremely probable that the rate of decline between 
1680 and 1715 must have been very rapid. The fall of 
James II marked the extinction of Catholicism as a 
political force, and the failure of the Jacobite rising of 
1715 must have lowered the Catholic power of resistance 
still further. Mr. John Payne, the editor of The English 
Catholic Non-jurors of 1715, considers that the peooedlil 
of the Commissioners for the Forfeited Estates in these 
years were the immediate cause of a widespread apostacy, 
and of a great acceleration in the rate of Catholic decline. 
It is, therefore, by no means surprising that the numbers 
in 1680 should be twice as large as in 1715-20. On 
the contrary it is what one would expect to find. If, 
as Mr. Belloc suggests, those who were secretly Catholic 
were as numerous as those who were openly Catholic, 
then about one-fifth of the gentry were of Catholic 
sympathies. The Venetian ambassador’s estimate of 
— for 1755 was perhaps not very wide of the 
mark. 


Brian Mace. 


(to be continued) 
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MR. BELLOC’S INTERPRETATION OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY 


A Shorter History of England. By Hilaire Belloc. (Harrap. 
10s. 6d 


E has been no part of my business to keep an eye on all 
the criticisms of Mr. Belloc’s recent History that have 
appeared in the Catholic papers, and I have no doubt that 
a have been in many of them favourable and intelli- 
gent notices. But I happen to have come across two 
such notices in two well-known Catholic papers, both of 
which were unfavourable and both of which also seemed 
to betray a singular failure to understand what is Mr. 
Belloc’s standpoint and what is the issue between him 
and the official academic history—a failure that I must 
confess to finding a little disheartening. 

Obviously we cannot attain to accurate generalization 
upon the past unless we have accuracy in detail. There- 
fore such accuracy is of the first ms pare and it is 
vital that historians should frankly and amicably challenge 
one another upon their dates, their quotations, their 
translations and all those other matters of detail into which 
error so easily creeps. It would be indeed strange if an 
author so prolific as Mr. Belloc had never fallen into any 
slips of detail or had not at times committed himself to 
incidental judgments which even his warmest admirers 
might dispute. Mr. Belloc would certainly be the first 
to mock at any claims for him of superhuman infallibility 
as merely richly comic. Yet it is not the proposed pur- 
pose of this article to concern itself with docatled criticlems 
of incidental points in Mr. Belloc’s interpretation of 
English history but with the general and _ sweep 
of that interpretation. The three central points of it 
are, I take it, these: 

(1) That the origins of England are not Anglo-Saxon 
but Roman. 

(2) That the Reformation was successful in England, 
not because there was from the first some native Protestant 
tinge to the English blood, but through a series of accidents 
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the cumulative effect of which has been to change the 
English nature. 

(3) That the play of party politics between the Round- 
heads and Cavaliers, Whigs and Tories, Liberals and 
Conservatives, Socialists and anti-Socialists, since the 
Reformation has been a mere screen-play, not very real 
at the first and becoming increasingly unreal with the 

assage of time. That to put forward, as the text- 
ks do, the story of that unreal sham-fight as the whole 
story of modern England is radically false. ‘The true 
story of modern England is the story which Cobbett and 
Thorold Rogers laid bare—the story of the steady reduc- 
tion of the poor to a proletarian status and of the great 
drift towards slavery. In that process of reduction 
politicians of all parties have been willing to play their 
= and their differences of detail from one another 
ve been trivial in comparison with the great purpose 
upon which they have been agreed. 

It is the conviction of the present writer that none 
of these three main theses can be really challenged where 
they are properly understood. They are only challenged 
by those who do not understand them. Let us take 
first, Mr. Belloc’s theory of our Roman origins. Some 
Englishmen—and in particular some old Catholics— 
have a natural desire to reject this because they think 
that Mr. Belloc is telling them either that they are Italians 
or that they are in some way inferior to Italians. They 
are not very clear which of these suggestions is being made, 
but either of them they find highly offensive. In 
reality, however, Mr. Belloc is suggesting nothing of the 
sort. What he is suggesting he explains with lucidity 
in his latest history, but perhaps his fullest and clearest 
statement of it is in Europe and the Faith. It is, in brief, 
that the consequence of the Roman Empire and of the 
rise of the Christian Church within it was to leave in the 
minds of the men of Western Europe a sense that Christ- 
endom was the unity to which they owed their primary 
— and that to that loyalty all other loyalties were 
subsidiary. ‘The men of England in the Middle Ages, 
argues Mr. Belloc, had shared with the men of Italy and 
of France this experience of Rome ; the experience of an 
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Anglo-Saxon hegemony was one peculiar to themselves. 
Yet they looked back to the experience of Rome which 
told them that they were of a kind with the men of 
France and Italy, rather than to that of the Anglo-Saxons 
which would have told them that they were different. 

This is surely so overwhelmingly true under whatever 
test—whether of architecture, literature, institutions or 
whatever you like—that there is no argument possible, 
and it is noteworthy that Mr. Belloc’s serious medievalist 
opponents, like Dr. Coulton, do not join issue with him 
on that main contention, but rather dispute the accurac 
of details—disputes with which we are not here seman 
I remember the conversation of a well-known Don, 
who has written strongly against the Catholic Church, 
concerning Europe and the Faith. He objected strongly 
to the book because he professed to find in it a school- 
mastery pomposity of language. But the root of his 
objection to it was that it was a momentous fuss about 
nothing. Mr. Belloc wrote, he complained, as if he were 
bursting upon the world with a new discovery, whereas 
“of course, everybody knows all that”. 

The items of our debt to Rome are so many and evident 
that enumeration of them is really not necessary. For 
what reason could anybody imagine that we have a debt 
to the Anglo-Saxons in any way comparable? ‘There 
are three things, I fancy, which the man in the street 
might vaguely feel that the English owed to their Anglo- 
Saxon origin—their blood, their language, and the in- 
stitution of Parliament. Now as to the first two, it is 
indeed true that the English do owe to the Anglo-Saxons 
a certain debt. The size of that debt may indeed be 
disputed, and it is possible that Mr. Belloc tends to put 
it too low. It is certainly true that, if an Englishman 
to-day goes to Holland or to Scandinavia, he may easily 
be mistaken there for a native, whereas there are but few 
Englishmen who could be mistaken for Frenchmen in 
France. ‘This indeed is to some extent because, owing to 
Puritanism, the English have adopted certain habits of 
restraint which make their methods of behaviour very 
different from those of the French. Still, when all 
allowance is made for that, it nevertheless remains true 
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that many modern Englishmen look very like Scandinavians, 
and'there is every reason to believe that many medieval 
Englishmen looked very like Scandinavians too. 

But that admission only pushes the controversy back 
to a deeper dispute—to the question how large is the part 
that heredity plays in the formation of character. There 
is no reason why there should be an absolute answer— 
an answer true, for all climes and places. It may be 
that there have been weak cultures, which, though 
accepted, have not been strong enough to alter the 
hereditary characteristics of their subjects. But the 
Roman culture at least, it is Mr. Belloc’s contention, was 
not such a culture ; it was a strong culture, and, wherever 
Rome came, the people were changed by the experience 
of Roman rule. 

In the last century it was fashionable to say that at 
least we were like the Germans in character and unlike 
the French. Perhaps it is less fashionable to say it to-day, 
But in any event, even if it is true, it does not in itself 
a very much. It is notorious that for the last four 

undred years the English, the north Germans, the 
Dutch, and the Scandinavians have all been subjected to 
the moulding influence of an intensely anti-Catholic 
culture. If then it is found that to-day these nations in 
some ways resemble one another, one possibility is that the 
resemblance is due to the influence of that culture. The 
resemblance can only be produced as proof of a similarity 
of origins if it can be shown that the Englishman before 
this culture got to work, that is, before the Reformation, 
markedly resembled the north German and the Scandi- 
navian and markedly differed from the Frenchman and 
the Spaniard. Can it? Surely the question only 
admits of one answer. Is it going to be seriously argued 
that the great French-speaking Norman and Plantagenet 
kings were aliens, ruling over a subject race, and that, 
when the English language forced itself from a patois up 
to the dignity of recognition, this was a return to an 
Anglo-Saxon freedom after the tyranny of their rule? 
If so, why did those who made the return betray no 
consciousness of it? Why are the only things that they 
were willing to accept from the Anglo-Saxons, as Lingard 
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showed, those parts of the Roman heritage—the ecclesias- 
tical organization and the like—which the Anglo-Saxons 
had not destroyed ? Why did not our lawyers scrap the 
tradition which they inherited from William the Con- 
queror and go back to the old Saxon law, or at the least 
rmit appeals back to pre-Conquest precedents? Why 
oes Chaucer, “our first warbler”, nowhere betray the 
least consciousness that he is the singer of a race recently 
delivered out of captivity, a spiritual heir of Hereward 
the Wake ? 

Or is it to be seriously argued that Chaucer’s knight 
when he went to “begin the board in Pruse”, thought of 
himself as revisiting his lost cousins, or that Henry VIII, 
when he married Katherine of Aragon, was forming 
some sort of “dago” connexion for reasons of state, and, 
when he married Anne of Cleves, was returning to his own 
people? Indeed it is clear that those things in which we 
ie most differ from the Latin races were the things 
very often in which in the Middle Ages we most resembled 
them. The especial fervour with which English medieval 
devotion directed itself to Our Lady is one example. 
The demonstrative habits of the English in their daily 
life is another. Erasmus, it will be remembered, coming 
to England from France, records in a letter how delightful 
a country it is and how he is embraced wherever he goes, 
so that he has never been so much kissed in his life. The 
whole of Elizabethan literature is surely a proof that 
before Puritan times it was never thought natural for an 
Englishman to be undemonstrative. Would you call 
Marlowe a strong, silent man? Or Shakespeare one who 
shrank from displaying his emotions ? | 

The belief dan the German, or Saxon, origins of 
parliament comes largely from a misunderstanding of the 
meaning of words. ‘The Saxon kings, we are told, had a 
sort of council which they called the Witan. Here 
clearly is the beginning of Parliament, so Parliament is of 
Saxon origin. But not only the Saxon kings, but every 
king that ever sat upon a throne since the beginning of 
time must always have had some sort of council, official, 
unofficial, or semi-official. What is the peculiar element 
in Parliament that distinguishes it from other such 
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councils? It is that men came to it, as representative of, 
and with the right to speak for, other men who could not 
come. Was there that representative element in the 
Witan or any of the German councils ? There was not. 
Where does the idea of representation first appear? 
It comes from the Pyrenees. It is developed first in the 
great religious orders, and then gradually the successful 
experiment of the religious orders is applied first to the 
general ecclesiastical Convocation and afterwards to the 
secular Parliament. 

This is not really a matter in dispute among scholars, 
We have all of us, I suspect, recently been reading 
Father Bede Jarrett’s Life of the Emperor Charles IP, 
if not because of our devotion to the story of medieval 
Germany, at least because of our devotion to the most 
beloved of modern English saints and of our desire 
to catch the last echo of that well-remembered voice. 
And, reading Father Bede’s book, we have read Pro- 
fessor Ernest Barker’s moving introduction to it and his 
confession that it was from Father Bede that he came to 
learn of the Dominicans’ “use of methods of repre- 
sentative government which may have affected the 
development of the Convocations of the Church in 
England, and even that of Parliament itself”. These 
things are not denied by the academic writers ; they are 
only omitted in their text-books. It is not so much 
against the assertions as against the omissions of the 
official historians that Mr. Belloc is at war. 

Take again his theory of the Reformation. I do not 
think that I misrepresent him if I summarize the story, 
as he tells it, thus. The English at the beginning of 
Henry VIII’s reign was a Catholic nation, less interested 
than any nation in Europe in heretical speculation. On 
the other hand they held laxly to their religion, as indeed 
did people throughout all Europe at that time ; respect 
for the clergy was not common ; the result of the calami- 
ties of the Great Schism and of the Avignonese Cap- 
tivity was that they did not naturally think of the Papal 
headship as a vital part of the Catholic faith. They d 
not deny that the Pope was Head of the Church, but they 
did not greatly care if he was or not. On the other 
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the anarchy of the Wars of the Roses and other factors 
caused them to be willing to tolerate almost any degree 
of monarchical tyranny rather than risk the return of 
anarchy through rebellion. In such an England came 
Henry’s quarrel with the Papacy over his marriage. 
Before that quarrel was composed, as in the ordinary 
way it would have been after the death of its principals, 
the dissolution of the monasteries had created a new, 
strong, and unscrupulous class, whose existence de- 
pended upon their ability to keep open that breach. It so 
chanced that Henry was succeeded by a weakling boy, 
who died before he reached his age, and two women. 
It happened also that during those years the influx of 
gold and silver from America caused a very rapid increase 
in the quantity of money and consequent steep rise in 
prices. Owing to the feeble hands by which the royal 
sceptre was held, the clique who had captured the 
monastic lands were able to prevent the Crown from 
increasing its income in any way in proportion to the 
increase of its expenses owing to the rise in prices. Thus 
they were able to reduce the Crown to a condition in 
which it could only survive so long as it accepted financial 
dependence on them. 

Side by side with this, there went from the time of 
Elizabeth’s succession, a skilful persecution of the 
Catholic population. As a result of that persecution and 
of the miscalculations and divisions both of English and 
foreign Catholics, the Catholics, who were at the be- 
ginning of the reign a large majority of the population, 
were converted by the end into a minority, and the result 
of the war with Spain and of the intrigues of exiles was 
to give to the Catholic cause an appearance of lack of 
eee. such as it had not of course at all possessed 

efore, but which inevitably becomes attached to an 
party which for long and unsuccessfully attacks a 3 
facto government. When with the Stuarts, the throne 
was again after an interval of two generations in the 
occupation of a grown man, it attempted to challenge 
this usurped power of the rich ; it failed in its challenge 
and was defeated. 

Now which point in this thesis can be disputed ? 
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Only one, I think, with any serious show of argument— 
that of the relation between Elizabeth and the new 
families. Some scholars, such as Professor Neale, would 
argue that Elizabeth’s co-operation with the government 
that was nominally hers, was more willing than Mr. 
Belloc would allow (or, rather, to be more accurate, 
Professor Neale does not argue it; he says it). There 
is not space here to debate the rights and wrongs of that 
controversy, but at least this may be noticed in favour of 
Mr. Belloc’s side of it. Sovereigns do not willingly 
agree to the weakening of their monarchy, and there is 
no dispute about it that the monarchy was, in point of 
fact, weaker at Elizabeth’s death than it had been at her 
accession. James I was not able to obtain the automatic 
acceptance of the religious policy which he favoured 
in the way in which his four predecessors had been able 
to obtain it. On the three crucial issues of the reign— 
the acceptance of the Papal nuncio, the support of the 
Netherlands rebels, and the execution of Mary Stuart— 
Elizabeth favoured one policy and Cecil another. In 
each case it was Cecil’s policy that in the end 
triumphed. 

Let us, however, concede that the problem of Elizabeth’s 
character is in dispute. ‘There still remains Mr. Belloc’s 
general thesis of how the English were transformed in a 
little more than a century from a Catholic into an 
anti-Catholic nation. What have other historians to say 
to that thesis? Take the greatest master of the anti- 
Catholic legend, Froude. Now between Froude and 
Mr. Belloc there are, of course, many differences of 
detail (owing largely to Froude’s curious methods of 
using documents), There is between them the big 
gulf of the dispute concerning the difficult facts of Mary 
Stuart’s life. But on their general theses there is no great 
difference between them as historians. ‘There is, of 
course, the difference as theologians, the enormous 
difference that Froude thought this expulsion of Catholic- 
ism a good thing and Mr. Belloc thinks it a bad thing, 
but there is no dispute that it happened and no funda- 
mental dispute how it happened. Neither Froude nor 
any other serious historian gives any colour to the 
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journalists’ belief that England was a country Protestant 
in sympathy, at the time of Elizabeth’s accession. Nor 
does the general position of a modern scholar, such as 
Professor Pollard, differ from Mr. Belloc’s more widely 
than Froude’s. ‘The remarkable article of Father Beck in 
the Clergy Review for March, 1935 sufficiently shows that 
Mr. Belloc is well able to hold his own against Professor 
Pollard in controversies of detail. 

What then is Mr. Belloc’s quarrel with the official 
history of the sixteenth century? Of course, this 
historian makes a slip here and that historian makes a 
slip there. But it is not with such details that we are 
here concerned. We are concerned with fundamental 
quarrels. His fundamental here with the 
official historians is not so much with what they do say, 
as with what they do not say. Dr. Coulton once 
declared that behind the history of Mr. Belloc and of 
Mr. Chesterton one could always see the shadow of 
Cobbett, and I doubt if Mr. Belloc would wish to 
quarrel with the criticism. 

Cobbett, a self-educated peasant, a man of consum- 
mate genius and enormous courage, was shocked, as well 
he might have been, at the callousness of the English 
governing class at the beginning of the last century and at 
the sufferings of his own people. He conducted a cam- 
paign against the tyranny of the day, but he found a 
difficulty in arousing the resentment that he wished to 
arouse because of the general feeling that things had 
always been bad and necessarily always would be bad for 
the poor, and that, bad as they undoubtedly were, they 
were nevertheless gradually improving and had been 
worse in the past. He happened to come across the 
great history of Lingard, and there he read of a society 
in medieval England which, as it seemed to him, was not 
worse but patently much better than that of the England 
which he knew. And, as he read on, he came to see the 
Reformation not as the great deliverer from a tyranny, but 
as the great imposer of a tyranny. He saw the 16th 
century with its steep rise in prices and with no equivalent 
rise in wages. He saw Crown and people being im- 
poverished together, and both of them enormously weaker 
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at Elizabeth’s death than they had been at her accession, 
He was sneered at by the official historians. 

Some half a century later Thorold Rogers at Oxford 
set about making a collection of the wages and prices 
current at different dates and in different parts of the 
country. His conclusion was that the official historians 
were certainly wrong and Cobbett was certainly right. 
The fall in the standard of living of the poor during 
Elizabeth’s reign is one of the best-attested facts of 
English history. In 1540, for instance, the agricultural 
labourer’s wage was 2s. a week and wheat 45. a quarter; 
in 1564 his wage was 4s. a week and wheat Ig. 9d. 
In 1610 his wage was 5s. a week and wheat 40s. But how 
prominent is the place given to an account of that fall in 
the ordinary text-books, with their debates on the 
genuineness of the Casket Letters, their accounts of the 
Spanish Armada, their character-sketches of Drake and 
Hawkins and Sir Walter Raleigh? How large a place 
does it fill even in the great work of Professor Pollard ? 
There is no word of it one way or the other in his Political 
History. He does not mention that the rise in prices 
continued during Elizabeth’s reign. 

Thorold Rogers was so far from being a Catholic that 
in his History of Holland he speaks of the Papal claims, 
as, along with the claim of the divine right of kings, one 
of the “two most inveterate enemies which human 
progress has ever had to battle with”. His own politics 
were those of a somewhat arid Cobdenism. Yet the 
conclusion to which his statistical researches led him was, 
“IT contend that from 1563 to 1824 a conspiracy, con- 
cocted by the law and carried out by parties interested 
in its success, was entered into to cheat the English 
workman of his wages, to tie him to the soil, to deprive 
him of hope and to degrade him into irremediable poverty. 
.. « For more than two centuries and a half, the English 
law and those who administered the law were engaged 
in grinding the English workman down to the lowest 

ittance, in stamping out every expression or act which 
indicated any organized discontent and in —~ 
a when he thought of his natural rights,”’ Is not 
r. Belloc justified if he maintains that a text-book 
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which trundles along its easy narrative about Roundheads 
and Cavaliers, or Whigs and Tories, and gives neither 
confirmation nor refutation of Thorold Rogers’ terrible 
words, is not an adequate text-book? And, if we cast 
our minds back to the text-books from which we learnt 
our history, did those books say one word about whether 
wages went up or went down after the Spanish Armada, 
or when Cromwell came to power, or after 1688? Or, 
to take an example upon which Mr. Belloc has most 
properly laid particular emphasis, did they give any 
indication that the best statistical authority, Mulhall, 
estimated that more than a million Irishmen died as a 
result of the famine of the 1840's ? 

Now it is idle if through fear of earning a reputation for 
bigotry or of being thought peculiar people, different 
from our neighbours, we deny that, this monstrous twist- 
ing of history is the consequence of the decatholicizing 
of England. I do not mean to say that it is directly the 
consequence of it in the sense that non-Catholics have a 
low regard for truth. But it is indirectly the con- 
sequence of it for two reasons. 

First, if a man thinks, as the overwhelming majority of 
Englishmen have thought during the last three hundred 
years, that Catholicism is an evil and that the escape from 
it was a great deliverance, then naturally he will expect 
to find that things have greatly improved since the 
abandonment of it. And, when he expects to find such 
an improvement, his mind will, as any student of psycho- 
logy can tell, naturally turn to those fields on which 
there has been an improvement and away from those 
fields on which there has been retrogression. He will 
naturally neglect the Englishman’s increasing un- 
familiarity with spiritual things or, if he notes it at all, 
he will praise it. He will equally naturally dwell on the 
improvement of the mechanical means of production, 
but, when it comes to the condition of the people, his 
temptation will be to evade the question by deadies 
into a discussion of the mock-fights and the personalities 
of the party politicians. And thus, when he encounters 
the hostility of the Irish to his race in every country 
of the world, he is so ignorant of the history of his own 
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land that he is quite honestly unable to account for that 
hostility save by ascribing it to the native and irrational 
perversity of an ungrateful and insatiable race. 

Secondly, it must not be forgotten that for some two 
hundred and fifty years, post-Catholic England was 
definitely opposed on principle to the giving of education 
tothe poor. Thus during that period history was written 
by the upper classes for the upper classes. People did not 
write about the poor simply because there was no demand 
for such writing. Macaulay’s ambition was, it will be 
remembered, to write a history which might for a few 
days supplant the latest novel on the tables of young 
ladies, and for the achievement of such an ambition a 
coloured narrative of the intrigue of one rich man against 
another was of more value than statistics of starving 
babies or the price of corn. 

Yet, as Cecil Chesterton points out in his History of the 
United States, the party system can only work if there is no 
important difference between the two parties. That has 
certainly been the condition under which it has worked 
in England. The differences of personality between a 
Walpole and a Chatham, a Castlereagh and a Canning, 
a Russell and a Palmerston, have their importance and 
may fairly be noted. But it is folly to imagine that, 
when you have noted these differences, you have written 
history. To the academic historian, cloistered and in- 
nocent of the world, such a delusion is perhaps possible, 
but it has never been possible to Mr. Belloc with his far 
wider experience of men and how they are managed. 
The differences of the great Parliamentary politicians 
were trivial in comparison with their agreement—their 
agreement that the power and the property of England 
should be concentrated in the hands of a few men and 
their connivance, conscious or subconscious, in the drift 
of the proletariat towards a servile status. Mr. Belloc 
was, I fancy, the first man to import into English con- 
troversy the phrase “the Servile State”, but he was not the 
first man to note the drift. Others had noted it before 
him. That is not his greatness. His greatness is that he 
was the first to compel men to attend toit. It is for that 
that his place in the history of English history is perhaps 
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more secure than that of any other man of our time. 
Less and less is there any disposition among non-Catholics 
to challenge the greatness of that place. It would be a 
sad tragedy if at such a moment his own co-religionists 
should be found at dispute with him—not through 
genuine disagreement, but merely because through in- 
dolence they have not troubled to discover what his 
thesis is. 
CuristoPpHer Ho .tis. 


TO THE WORLD’S END 


(Paulus Stilentiarius: Tr. F. Mackatl. Sect. 1. No. 15, from 
“Epigrams from the Greek Anthology’’) 


Even if thou wilt plant thy foot far away beyond Meroé, winged 
Love carries me thither with the might of wings: even if thou 
wilt pass into the East to the Dawn whose hue is thine, afoot over 
immeasurable leagues will I follow. 


The wings of Love will follow on thy flight 

To Meroé beyond the desert brow. 

And I will track thee where the shades of night, 
Across unmeasured leagues of ocean grey, 

Turn eastward to the Dawn, where fair as thou 
She fronts the isles of sunrise far away. 


BeEttoc. 
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MEMORIES OF OLD ROME 


PAID my first visit to Rome just sixty-eight years 
ago, when I was an Eton schoolboy of fourteen, and 
spent part of my holidays first in Paris, and then as the 
guest of an old friend of our family, who was spending a 
season in Rome, as many English and Scots people were 
in the habit of doing in those far-off days. 1867 was a 
very memorable year in the annals both of the capital of 
France and the capital of Christendom. Napoleon III, 
then at the height of his glory, and all unconscious of 
the terrible débécle which was so soon to overwhelm him, 
had inaugurated the great Exposition in Paris, and 
nearly a dozen of the greatest monarchs in Christendom 
were, one after another, honouring him and his lovely 
empress by visiting them at the Tuileries. Well do I 
remember seeing in the palace gardens, on the other side 
of the end fence which alone separated the public from 
the private grounds, the lovely asteda, a radiant vision 
with her voluminous silken skirts, perfect features, and fair 
hair brushed back from her samiided: walking with her 
eleven-year old son. The boy was perched on a saddle 
between two gilt-and-scarlet wheels, steadied by the 
hand of a flunkey who followed behind. “Qw’est-ce que 
c’est donc,” I asked my French companion, “cette machine 
bizarre que le yeune prince monte?” “Oh,” she replied, 
ca, cest quelque chose absolument nouvelle ; ¢a s’appelle une 
vé-lo-ci-péede !”? It was, in fact, the prototype, the 
pioneer, of the modern bicycle. 

The Eternal City was marked in 1867 by the wonderful 
celebrations in honour of the eighteenth centenary of the 
glorious martyrdom of Saints Peter and Paul. Five 
hundred bishops, twenty thousand priests, two hundred 
thousand of the faithful aaiiel in Rome for these 
jubilant festivities. I remember my Scottish host, who 
took very little interest in church matters, complaining 
of the congested state of the narrow and ill-lighted 
Roman streets during those memorable weeks. He 
accompanied me on my first visit to St. Peter’s; and I 
still recall the stupefaction with which, on entering, I 
viewed the glorious nave, six hundred feet in length. 
282 
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My friend gave me no time to drink it all in: he hurried 
me on to beneath the mighty dome, and, pointing out 
the medallions of the Evangelists above the great piers, 
said excitedly, “Look, look! Do you see Luke’s pen? 
I think it’s Luke. Well, that pen is fourteen feet long: 
what do you think of that?” I muttered that I had not 
come all the way to Rome, and to St. Peter’s, to look at 
a pen, however long. 

One of the great events of this great year was the 
solemn canonization of many saints—amongst others 
St. Josaphat, St. Paul of the Cross, and over two hundred 
Japanese martyrs for the Faith. The Jesuits were, I 
think, especially interested in the last-named; and 
almost the only church function which we attended was 
in the great transept of St. Peter’s, where some part of 
the canonization ceremonies was held. I remember the 
Pontiff on his raised throne with his court around him ; 
and a little grey-haired man in a plain black habit, 
walking across the immense floor-space, kneeling at the 
Pope’s feet, giving him a document, and receiving his 
blessing. “Look at that shabby little man there,” 
whispered my well-informed guide; “well, that man 
has more power and more influence and more authority 
than all the bishops and cardinals put together.” “Good 
heavens!” I almost gasped. ‘“‘Who on earth can he 
be?” And the answer was almost hissed into my 
ear: “He is the General of the Jesuits!” It was, 
in fact, the saintly and eminent Father Peter Beckx, 
S.J., then in his seventy-sixth year, who had become 
General of the Society in the year in which I was 
born. 

I retain a confused, but most picturesque, recollection 
of what old Rome was like during the last years of the 
eventful reign of Pio Nono. Dim lamps still burned 
before shrines of the Madonna at street corners—often 
the only illuminant there was; hucksters’ stalls, with 
their owners disputing and vociferating under gaily 
coloured umbrellas, still encumbered the smaller piazzas ; 
beggars, pathetic or repulsive, still thronged the Pincian 
Hill, the most-frequented thoroughfares, and the church 
doors, many of them wearing the badges granted to 
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privileged mendicants under Papal rule ;* and artists? 
models still lounged on the terraces of the Trinit) de; 
Monti, or on the sun-baked Spanish steps, at the foot of 
which flower-sellers exposed during the morning hours 
great baskets of their fragrant wares. The models, and 
the flower-sellers too, were as a rule practising Catholics ; 
and if you chanced to be hearing an early Mass at the 
little church of San Giuseppe dei Falegnami (St. Joseph 
of the Carpenters) hard by,f you would find it, any 
morning of the week, half full of these good, simple 
people, in their many-coloured attire, attending to their 
devotions with edifying piety. 

There probably never were gathered together in Rome 
such an enormous number of religious men and women 
as thronged the monasteries and convents of the Holy 
City in 1867; and it was a constant source of wonder 
and interest to me to see these innumerable monks and 
nuns, in habits of every shape and hue, proceeding 
through the narrow streets, either singly or in com- 
munity, and praying in the churches. The reason for 
this great influx of religious into Rome was that, a year 
before my visit, the Radical government of Italy had 
enacted a law providing for the total suppression of all 
monasteries and convents throughout the kingdom (they 
had already been suppressed in the old kingdom of 
Sardinia) and the confiscation of all their property. The 
great and historic abbey of Monte Cassino, the cradle 
of Western monachism, was the only one which escaped— 
owing, it was said, to the personal intervention of Mr. 
Gladstone. More than two thousand religious houses 
were despoiled and annihilated by this Act, and nearly 
thirty thousand monks and nuns expelled from their 
homes, with a daily pittance of fourpence. ‘There was 
no pretence that their rules or observance had become 


* Mendicancy in those days was a profession (often a profitable one) 
rather than a crime. One of these registered beggars, who had been 
licensed by Pius IX to sit in St. Peter’s by the great statue of the apostle, 
survived till the end of the nineteenth century, and is said to have given 
his daughter a dowry of 200,000 lire (£8000) on her marriage. _ 

t This little church, belonging to the Guild of Carpenters, is built above 
St. Peter’s Chapel, which again is above the Mamertine Prison. Pius IX 
made, from its balcony, one of his last addresses to his people before the 
occupation of Rome in 1870, 
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relaxed, or their charitable and other work left undone, 
The emptiness of the Italian exchequer was the only plea 
put forward to every protest. The religious houses were 
all evacuated ; and their exiled inmates fled in immense 
numbers to Rome, where I saw them in their thousands 
in 1867, with no other feelings than those of sympathy 
and commiseration. 

I look back with interest to these days of my boyhood 
spent in Old Rome ; but not less interesting, and indeed 
far more noteworthy, was another and later visit which 
I paid in 1870, a year tragically memorable in the age- 
long annals of the Eternal City. 

I was not yet seventeen, at the critical interval be- 
tween Eton and Oxford, when in the early part of 
September 1870 I found myself once again in Italy, 
under the charge of a travelling tutor (a don of Magdalen 
College). Our tour had been intended to include France 
and Germany and Austria ; but the two former countries 
being still at grips with one another (though France’s 
hopeless struggle was all but over), we got orders from 
home to make for Italy, where we should be presumably 
safe from war’s alarms. No sooner were we installed in 
our Roman hotel than my tutor departed for England 
in order to undergo an examination for an Oxford 
fellowship, leaving me planté /a at a most critical moment 
in the history of both Rome and Italy. The great 
Vatican Council, opened on December 8, 1869, had 
carried on its fruitful work so far as to vote by an over- 
whelming majority, some two months before my arrival, 
for the Definition of Papal Infallibility. Meanwhile 
Napoleon III, in the throes of his conflict with Prussia, 
had recalled the whole of the French force which was 
guarding the Papal State from the Revolution. The 
last soldier of France had embarked from Civita Vecchia 
on August 6; and almost simultaneously the Cisalpine 
Government had resolved to occupy, by force if need 
was, the Eternal City and what was left of the Roman 
State. We arrived in Rome, if I am not mistaken, on 
the very day when Pius IX addressed his memorable and 
dignified reply to the hypocritical letter (stigmatized by 
the Pope himself as onal Judae, the “kiss of Judas’’), 
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in which Victor Emmanuel expressed his “filial devotion” 
to the Holy Father, and in the same breath declared his 
intention of taking forcible possession of the Patrimony 
of St. Peter. The invasion of the Roman Provinces 
began, at the express orders of the King, on the same 


The royal army, under the command of General 
Raphael Cadorna (who was, by the way, an apostate 
priest), numbered at least 70,000 men ; while the strength 
of the Papal forces under General Kanzler amounted 
at most to 12,000—8000 Romans and 4000 foreign 
volunteers, including the intrepid international force of 
Zouaves. One of the gallant British Zouaves, the Hon, 
Walter Constable-Maxwell (a son of Lord Herries) was 
a personal friend of mine, and was extremely kind to me 
during the strenuous days between the departure of my 
tutor for England and the occupation of Rome on 
September 20. I had witnessed in his company the 
extraordinary enthusiasm with which the people had 
greeted their Pope and King when he appeared in state, 
for the last time, at the opening of the great aqueduct 
of Acqua Pia, and it was in Maxwell’s company that I 
made, two days before the Revolution, an unforgotten 
ascent to the top of St. Peter’s dome. I saw thence the 
Pontiff walking through the Corso (having descended 
from his carriage) with thousands of his people kneeling 
for his blessing: and at the same time Landed, only a 
few miles distant, the white tents of the invading and 
usurping army of Italy. 

It must have been, I think, on September 18, that 
Maxwell and I, accompanied by a distinguished English 
Catholic soldier, Colonel “Keggy” Slade, walked round 
some of the straggling and semi-ruinous fortifications of 
the city. Slade pointed out how perfectly hopeless any 
defence by the inadequate Papal forces must prove 
against Cadorna’s five corps @’armée, including more than 
a hundred modern guns. “Anyhow, we shall put up a 
fight for it,”? said Maxwell, no doubt speaking for the 
whole of the gallant Zouaves; and he went on to ex- 
press the consternation with which they had all heard 

of the Holy Father’s determination that the resistance 
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to the invader should be a merely nominal one. “We 
shall all die for the Pope,” cried a Dutch Zouave in 
broken French; and certainly all his comrades would 
have joined in the loyal chorus, “So say all of us !” . On 
the two nights previous to the occupation, the Pontifical 
soldiers were going in great numbers to confession, and 
communicating early next morning. I was with Maxwell 
in the Café Greco (the haunt of the artists), close to my 
hotel, at a late hour. Hundreds of soldiers, including 
my dear Zouaves, were there, sipping wine-and-water, 
or something equally innocuous, puffing at their funny 
black twisted cigars, and swearing undying devotion to 
the Pontiff. 

I had meanwhile been strenuously inquiring what J 
could do as a non-combatant, when the fighting actually 
began, to show my intense sympathy with the Papal 
cause. I was on friendly terms with the students of the 
English College, who had begged to be allowed to go 
into the fighting line on the morning of the zoth to 
help the wounded and dying; but the Rector (so I was 
informed the other day in Rome) refused his permission. 
The American College boys, I heard, had volunteered 
to go out and fight in the ranks, which was not per- 
mitted ; but they did get leave to help the wales as 
did also some of the Propaganda students, including one 
or two young Scotsmen whom I knew there. I resolved 
to sally forth “on my own” early on the morning of the 
siege, and to join up with one or other of these volunteer 
parties and “do my bit”. 

The policy of the Italian invaders was to attack all 
the battered fortifications of the city—some of them 
more than a thousand years old!—on which were 
mounted some 160 guns (most of them old and obsolete), 
and so to divide the inadequate defence over a long 
stretch of wall all round Rome. The chief attack, where 
the entry was actually effected, was at the Porta Pia, 
outside which stands the British Embassy to the Quirinal. 
General Ferrero’s division was placed behind the great 
cemetery of Campo Verano, where the railway to Tivoli 
pierced the city walls; and his attack was to be at that 
point, near the Tivoli road. Further to the Italian left, 
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General Angioletti held the ground between the old 
Appian Way and the Albano road; and his guns were 
ready to attack between the Gates of St. Sebastian and 
St. John. On the other side of the Tiber, General 
Brixio, seated at the Villa Doria-Pamphili, was waiting 
to force his way into the Trastevere through the Gate 
of St. Pancras. 

I mention thus briefly the above disposition of the 
invading forces, because I was desirous of locating 
exactly the position which I, a young, humble, and 
unknown devotee of Pio Nono and his cause, occupied 
during the few fighting hours of that eventful morning. 
All I can remember is hastening at an early hour—I 
suppose from my inn in the Via Condotti—past the 
Roman Forum and the Colosseum, along the road now 
called the “Way of Empire’’, and, as we approached the 
Lateran, hearing, exactly at 5 a.m., the first cannon-roar 
of the siege, coming from Ferrero’s lines near the 
Tiburtina Station. We hurried on—I say ‘“‘we’’, be- 
cause my three companions were two North American 
seminarists, and a sturdy, red-haired Scots youth from 
Propaganda, all of course in lay dress. I cannot now 
remember why; but I learned from them that our 
destinations were the fortifications near St. Sebastian’s 
Gate. I spent two hours last month, there or there- 
abouts, trying to identify the exact spot, but failed to 
do so. When we arrived at the i gun after gun 
had answered Ferrero’s signal: the cannonade was 
growing in volume, and the whole city was encircled by 
fire and smoke. Angioletti’s guns were storming St. 
John’s gate, but without success; for the gate was 
magnificently defended by La Charette (commanding 
the Zouaves), and the invaders were long held at bay; 
Angioletti failed also to carry St. Sebastian’s Gate ; but 
the fighting became fiercer and fiercer, and there were 
many casualties. 

I am sorry to say that after sixty-five years I retain 
only a vague, wild, and confused recollection of what 
happened during the five hours that the bombardment 
lasted. ‘There were certainly some doctors in the front 
line (two were seriously wounded), but there were no 
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properly organized ambulances of any kind that I re- 
member. I know that my red-haired Scots friend and 
I stuck together all the time, more or less under fire. 
Other students were working with us; we were pro- 
vided with strong wheelbarrows stuffed with hay, and 
in these we were engaged for at least two hours wheeling 
wounded soldiers (and some dead ones) into a neighbour- 
ing convent, which I have failed to identify. The heat 
was extraordinary for late September (the summer of 
1870 had been the hottest on record, all over Europe), 
and our labours were pretty exhausting. I remember a 
kind nun stuffing two big ripe oranges into my pocket 
as we were going to and fro. 

I think it was just about 10 a.m. that by orders of 
the Papal commander-in-chief, following the Pope’s own 
instructions, the white flag was, after fierce fighting to 
the last, displayed at the Porta Pia, and the siege was 
nominally at an end. I say “nominally”, because in 
many instances Cadorna’s we refused to respect the 
flag of truce, and continued to fire on the Papalini, who, 
of course retaliated. When the firing at length ceased 
on both sides, the brave Zouaves were treated with the 
greatest indignity by their captors. It was suggested 
that they should be shot as criminals for continuing to 
shoot after the “Cease Fire” had sounded, though their 
opponents had done exactly the same thing. Finally 
orders were received that they should be disarmed, and 
marched as prisoners to Civita Vecchia. I saw a young 
Belgian officer, a near relative of the gallant Captain de 
Hemptinne (who afterwards became a monk and Abbot 
Primate of the Benedictine Order), starting on this 
doleful frog-march to Civita Vecchia, still wearing his 
sword. A bersagliert captain rushed up to him calling 
out, “Give up that sword: you are no soldier, but a 
criminal and a murderer! Give it up!” The boy drew 
his sword and waved it over his head, crying ““famais de 
la vie! Vive Pie-Neuf!’ The Italian officer levelled 
his pistol and shot him through the heart. I saw his 
body lying in the dusty road as his comrades stumbled 
on their weary way to prison. 

Six weeks later, on October 15, 1870, I was present 
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in Liverpool when the disbanded Zouaves, eighty English 
and Scotsmen, and two hundred Canadians, arrived there, 
practically penniless, in the steamer which had brought 
them from Leghorn. I heard from my friends in the 
gallant corps of all they had undergone during those 
weeks, Instead of the “honourable liberation” promised 
them (and, in fact, granted to the French Zouaves, who 
had been authorized to join the army of France as 
“Franc-tireurs of the West”, the British, Irish, and 
Canadians had been confined in a rat-infested prison, fed 
for days together on bread and water, and only at last, 
through the good offices and untiring labours of Mgr, 
(afterwards Archbishop) Edmund Stonor, permitted, 
after endless delays and vexations, to embark in a crazy 
and ill-found steamer, the India, and at last (after a 
stormy and indeed perilous voyage) landed in England, 
At Liverpool they found some compensation for all they 
had suffered. ‘The Catholics, English and Irish, rose 
splendidly to the occasion; received the soldiers with 
enthusiasm, offered them every hospitality in their 
pam and, through a committee presided over by Lord 

enbigh, found temporary lodgings for them all in 
Catholic homes in the city and environs. Lord Bute, 
always a warm supporter of the Zouaves, among whom 
he had many friends, came specially from Scotland to 
Liverpool, and lavishly entertained the officers of the 
corps. I remember how, after one dinner at which I 
was present, his guests sallied forth from the hotel and 
marched through some of the streets, singing Papal 
hymns and soldier-songs. I have no recollection of any 
anti-papal cries or demonstrations during these lively 
scenes. Everyone, indeed, seemed cordial and sym- 
pathetic; and I like to think, in particular, of the 

pular ovation accorded to the brave Sergeant Shee, 
who had in a hand-to-hand contest cut down seven of 
his assailants, himself receiving nine wounds. I saw him 
going about, a complete cripple, but always the centre 
of an admiring group of his compatriots. Fifty years 
later I published a brief account of this gallant soldier 
and his exploits ; and one of the most gratifying incidents 
of my life was the reception of a letter of warm 
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from his widow, still surviving, with one daughter, after 
that long lapse of time. . 

I may perhaps be allowed to close these impressions 
with one more episode, of a personal kind, which some 
of my friends think ought to be put on record. When 
the Roman Revolution was an accomplished fact, and I 
was preparing to leave the city for home, heavy-heartedly 
enough after all that had a I received at my 
hotel a message that Cardinal Giacomo Antonelli, who 
had held the office of Papal Secretary of State for twenty- 
two years—that is, ever since the critical days of 1848— 
desired to see “the young Protestant Englishman” who 
had helped to succour the Pontifical soldiers during the 
five hours’ fighting on — 20. I obeyed the 
summons, repaired to the Vatican, and was ushered into 
the presence of the famous Cardinal. When he told me 
that the Holy Father had deigned to be interested in the 
doings of this “young Protestant Englishman”, I ventured 
to suggest that there was possibly some mistake, as I was 
not an Englishman but a Scotsman. His Eminence’s 
emaciated and not very attractive countenance, from 
which gleamed out the well-known “yeux noirs de feu’’, 
at once lit up with the curiously genial smile which was 
his redeeming feature. “‘Stessa cosa! Stessa cosa!” (All 
the same thing!) he kindly remarked. “Anyhow, the 
Holy Father has desired me to give you a medal in re- 
membrance. But you are a Protestant, are you not ?” 
I admitted it. “Well, the only medals I have are the 
Miraculous Medal and those of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, unhappily of no use to you. Stay! I have 
also the medals for the victory of Mentana [fought three 
years before]: you shall have one of those”; and I 
found myselt forthwith invested, much to my surprise, 
with the Maltese Cross, engraved with Pio Nono’s name 
and arms and the date 1867, with its ribbon of blue- 
and-white watered silk. I have valued it, and kept it 
religiously, for sixty-five long years; but I certainly 
never earned it. 

This interview took place on September 25, 1870. 
Exactly five and a half years later, on Lady Day 1875 
(it was Maundy Thursday, “Our Lord”, as the Roman 
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saying ran, “in Our Lady’s Arms’), I was received into 
the Catholic Church in the little Redemptorist church 
of Sant’ Alfonso on the Esquiline. 


O. Hunter-Bxarr, 
ABBOT OF DUNFERMLINE, 


OF CUNNING ARTIFICERS 


“Deliciae meae esse cum filtis hominum” 


Adam sleeping heavily could nowise dream 

What was drawn from his side and set apart from him : 

Nor, when he wakened, deem it otherwhere 

Than hid, though he knew not how, with her who waited there. 
Through urgent seeking of it, some forbidden way, 

Came the trial of the Tree, and the evil day ; 

And the Doom, and the Angel with his whirling flame : 

The stony earth, the clouded mind, the skin-covered shame. 


(Christ in the Father's heart hid before time, 
Send down the fire to the place of the crime /) 


Noé at his timbers labouring knew naught 

What was the manner of the thing he wrought : 

Nor knew he later, closed therewithin, 

When he opened the window and the dove entered in. 
Was it yet later, some word was sent, 


That overthrew and shamed him, naked in his tent ? 


(Christ of the open depths and cleansing flood, 
Send in the fire to the springs of the blood /) 


Jacob seeking place to rest when the sun was gone, 
Taking up a certain stone to lay his head thereon, 
Knew not the manner of it till a dream was given, 
Of the commerce of angels between Earth and Heaven. 


Knew he yet more of it at the break of day, 
When he named the place Beth-el and went on his way ? 


(Christ in thy Paradise waiting alone, 
Send in the fire betwixt marrow and bone !) 
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Of Cunning Artificers 


Bezeleel and Ooliab knew what they made 

When they wrought in Sina, as Moses bade, 

At the violet and purple, at the hair and the skin ; 

At the twice-dyed scarlet and the fine linen. 

Well they knew the hidden thing as they wrought about 
The frame-work of acacia-wood with gold laid in and out ; 
At the gold crown around it, at the rods and the rings ; 
At the cherubim above it, and their shadowing wings. 


(Christ whom the fire and the cloud held within, 
Send in the fire through the curtains of skin !) 


Solomon and Hiram, well they knew all, 
In the silent uprising of the squared-stone wall : 
There amid the fir-wood, the brass and the gold ; 
And the cherubim of olive-wood like those of old ; 
And the well-jointed cedar-wood from Libanus brought ; 
And the two great pillars with fruit and lilies wrought. 


(Christ of the fire on the stone set apart, 
Send up the fire in the core of the heart /) 


Mary of Nazareth—she knew full well, 

When she span the true purple for the new veil. 
When she left her spinning and took her water-pot 
And heard the Voice beside her, knew she not— 

In the midst of the stillness betwixt overshadowing 
Of the wing of the Messenger and the Spirit’s wing— 
What manner was the weaving about to begin, 

While the glory enveloped her without and within ? 
When her days were accomplished at Bethlehem, 

She beheld all fully, beholding Him ; 

Wherefore she enwrapped Him who lay at her breast, 
And laid Him in a manger betwixt beast and beast. 


(Christ of the cleft rock and waters made fresh, 
Send in the fire betwixt spirit and flesh !) 


At Cana of Galilee, knew she not 

The manner of the wine in the stone water-pot ? 

What marriage then was made there she knew full well, 
In this, His first beginning of miracle. 


(Christ that had not where to lay thy head, 
Send down the fire to the marriage-bed !) 
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Standing on Calvary at the rending of the Veil, 

What the lance drew from His side she knew full well. 
And when they laid Him in the Sepulchre 

Wrapped about with linen, naught was hid from her. 
(In the night of her waiting, came any word to tell 
Of the fall of the brazen gates—the spoiling of Hell ?) 
Then abroad so early, on the first Easter-tide, 

Well she knew the secret of the stone rolled aside ; 
And the linen cloth folded, that was about His head ; 
And the Angels waiting therewithin, in His stead. 
Then, turning her about in the Holy Place, 

She beheld all fully, beholding His face. 

Naught was hid from her at the hill of the Ascent, 
Of the way of His going, and whither He went. 

(To her fullness of knowing, what word more came, 
With the rushing of the wind and the parted flame ?) 
Then the days were accomplished also for her, 

To be laid in her turn, in the Sepulchre : 

(Came any word then, of the angel-spoiled tomb, 
And the lilies blossoming in her body’s room ?) 


(Christ crowned with thorns in thine uttermost pain, 
Send up the fire in the midst of the brain /) 


O Mary, Maid and Mother, of the deep heart— 

That “kept all these words therein”—where now thou art, 
To thee may the words of this song ascend, 

That falls on silence now, being at its end. 


(Christ send thy fire, that the world be at end !) 
Joun TRINIcK. 
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POETRY AND SCIENCE 


— is a strange idea abroad that poetry and science 
are in mutual antipathy. It is for some reason felt 
that if your knowledge of chemistry entitles you to des- 
cribe water as H,O you are incapable of realizing that 
‘waters on a starry night are beautiful and fair’’, and that 
if you are sufficiently imaginative to liken the Pleiades 
to “a swarm of fire-flies tangled in a silver braid” you will 
necessarily view the Nebular Hypothesis with indiffer- 
ence. Indeed it is not easy to say which is greater, the 
contempt of the poetaster for the scientist or that of the 
pseudo-scientist for the poet. The sense of this anti- 
thesis is an unresolved discord in the brief life of Keats : 


Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 
There was an awful rainbow once in heaven ; 
We know her woof, her texture ; she is given 


In the dull catalogue of common things. 


But there can be no opposition between two roads to the 
truth, as Wordsworth knew when he wrote his famous 
Preface. Wordsworth had no contempt for science, 
but he did urge that, if you could evoke in yourself the 
right mood, poetry might be a better, because a more 
intuitive, guide to truth than science. 


Enough of science and of art ; 
Close up these barren leaves ; 

Come forth, and bring with you a heart 
That watches and receives. 


A celebrated stanza, for which he has been reproved 
by his foes and defended by his friends, runs : 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good 
Than all the sages can. 


Morley says of this passage that Wordsworth did not 
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mean what he said, other critics that it is nonsense, 
Raleigh that Wordsworth did mean what he said and 
that it is none the less nonsense. I venture to put 
forward the view that Wordsworth meant it with all his 
heart, and that, so far from being nonsense, it is the sanest 
of sense, even common sense. Wordsworth does not say 
that one impulse from a vernal wood wi// teach us more 
of man than all the sages can, but that it may teach us 
more, and in that “may” there lies involved all that 
Wordsworth teaches elsewhere as to the mood and attitude 
of spiritual receptivity in which Nature should be 
approached. Let me match the passage by other even 
more familiar lines : 


Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears, 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


Next let me bring a side-light to bear on these passages 
by quoting from Shelley, whose view of Nature and the 
soul owes so much to Wordsworth : 


He [the poet] will watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 

The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom, 

Nor heed nor see what things they be ; 

But from these create he can 

Forms more real than living man, 

Nurslings of immortality ! 


The italicized line makes clear the unity of thought be- 
tween the two poets; the intellect of the poet, for such 
time as he is receiving his vision, is in abeyance ; it is in 
the “recollection” of the vision that the “fundamental 
brain-work”, which is no less essential to him, is brought 
into play. 

These passages, addressed to the imagination, may be 
supplemented by words from the same poets which are 
in — and addressed to the reasoning faculty. 


irst Wordsworth : 


The knowledge both of the poet and the man of science is 
pleasure ; but the knowledge of the one cleaves to us as a necessary 
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part of our existence, our natural and inalienable inheritance ; 
the other is a personal and individual acquisition, slow to come to 
us, and by no habitual and direct sympathy connecting us with our 
fellow-beings. ‘The man of science seeks truth as a remote and un- 
known benefactor; he cherishes and loves it in his solitude; the 
poet, singing a song in which all human beings join with him, 
rejoices in the presence of truth as our visible friend and hourly 
companion. Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge ; 
it is the impassioned expression which is in the countenance of all 
science. .. . In spite of difference of soil and climate, of lan- 
guage and manners, of laws and customs, in spite of things gone 
silently out of mind and things violently destroyed, the poet binds 
together by passion and knowledge the vast empire of human 
society, as it is spread over the whole earth, and over all time. . . . 
Poetry is the first and last of all knowledge—it is as immortal as 
the heart of man. If the labours of science should ever create 
any material revolution . . . the poet will sleep then no more 
than at present, but he will be ready to follow the steps of the man 
of science. ... The remotest discoveries of the chemist, the 
botanist, or mineralogist, will be as proper objects of the poet’s art 
as any upon which it can be employed, if the time should ever come 
when these things shall be familiar to us, and the relations under 
which they are contemplated by the followers of these respective 
sciences shall be manifestly and palpably material to us as enjoying 
and suffering beings. If the time should ever come when what is 
now called science, thus familiarised to men, shall be ready to 
put on, as it were, a form of flesh and blood, the poet will lend his 
divine spirit to aid the transfiguration, and will welcome the being 
thus produced, as a dear and genuine inmate of the household of 
man. 


Next Shelley : 


Ethical science arranges the elements which poetry has created, 
and propounds schemes and proposes examples of civil and domestic 
life ; nor is it for want of admirable doctrines that men hate and 
despise and censure and deceive and subjugate one another. But 
poetry acts in another and diviner manner. It awakens and en- 
larges the mind itself by rendering it the receptacle of a thousand 
unapprehended combinations of thought. . . . The great secret 
of morals is love ; or a going out of our nature, and identification 
of ourselves with the beautiful which exists in thought, action or 
person not our own. ... Poetry strengthens the faculty which 
is the organ of the moral nature of man, in the same manner as 
exercise strengthens a limb, 
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And again : 


We have more moral, political, and historical wisdom than we 
know how to reduce into practice; we have more scientific and 
economical knowledge than can be accommodated to the just 
distribution of the produce which it multiplies. ... We want 
the creative faculty to imagine that which we know ; we want the 
generous impulse to act that which we imagine ; we want the poetry 
of life ; our calculations have outrun conception ; we have eaten 
more than we can digest. ‘The cultivation of those sciences which 
have enlarged the limits of the empire of man over the external 
world has, for want of the poetical faculty, proportionally cir- 
cumscribed those of the internal world, and man, having enslaved 
the elements, remains himself a slave. ... The cultivation of 
poetry is never more to be desired than at periods when, from an 
excess of the selfish and calculating principle, the accumulation 
of the materials of external life exceed the quantity of the power 
of assimilating them to the internal laws of human nature. 


These strangely prophetic passages were composed at a 
period when man, by a steady accumulation of knowledge, 
was beginning that great extension of his dominion over 
Nature that has developed into the dreary spectacle 
presented to us today, when man, as the direct result of 
that dominion, is sliding impotently and yet with open 
eyes over a precipice, and when his fall, which appears 
to be imminent, will mean not only the letting loose of 
the vilest and most destructive passions, not only the 
prevalence of pain and horror unimaginable, but will mean 
also the annihilation of much, if not of all, that has been 
achieved by generations of patient work of the imagina- 
tion towards establishing the reign of love and universal 
humanity and sympathy. Macaulay, writing when the 
dominion had further extended man’s power of production 
and distribution, and rejoicing in the “unrivalled happi- 
ness” that he dreamed would be its fruit, pronounced : 


As civilization advances, poetry almost necessarily declines... . 
In proportion as men know more and think more... they 
make better theories and worse poems. 


Matthew Amold, writing at a still further developed 
stage of the dominion, and foreseeing with a poet’s 
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insight and a poet’s melancholy the chaos and disinte- 
gration that was coming, looked to poetry as the one hope: 


The future of poetry is immense, because in poetry, where it is 
worthy of its high destinies, our race, as time goes on, will find an 
ever surer and surer stay. ‘There is not a creed which is not shaken, 
not an accredited dogma which is not shown to be questionable, 
not a received tradition which does not threaten to dissolve. 
Our religion has materialized itself in the fact, in the supposed 
fact ; it has attached its emotion to the fact, and now the fact is 
failing it. But for poetry the idea is everything; the rest is a 
world of illusion. 


I hope these quotations will establish for us one im- 
portant idea ; they show us the stages by which this anti- 
thesis, this apparent a a between science and 
poetry has arisen. ‘To Wordsworth and Shelley poetry 
and science are not incompatibles nor even antithetic ; 
they are complementary; they have a common end, 
which is the pleasure of the discovery of truth. They 
can exist together in mutual aid, as well as reason and 
emotion can exist together in the human individual. 
Only Shelley sees already that the balance is in danger of 
being lost; and that poetry, and all that it connotes, 
should be called in to correct the evil results of the extern- 
alization of human interests due to the accumulation 
of facts. Macaulay’s world is a world advancing hope- 
fully from conquest to conquest. ‘The Great Exhibition 
lies in the near future. an’s material world, it is 
becoming daily clearer, is enough to carry him on to 
complete happiness. What need has he any more of the 
illusive consolations of poetry? It is a pretty pastime, 
but it has had its day. We dismiss it with a sigh, but we 
exchange it for advantages of so much greater solidity 
that we shall soon forget even our regret. Macaulay 
accepts his new world, and accepts it with relish. Arnold 
writes fifty years later, thirty years after the Great 
Exhibition, and thirty-four years before the Great War ; 
he does what all the poets of his age, even Tennyson for 
the time being, were lien ; he hides his head in the sand 
of poetry, and tries to persuade himself that the enemy 
does not exist: “the rest is a world of illusion”. But even 
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his poetry tells us what he thought of his age. It colours 
the ending of Sohrab and Rustum ; it is the hidden theme 
of The Forsaken Merman; it is the avowed theme of 
The Scholar Gipsy; and it finds its most explicit ex- 
pression in Dover Beach : 


The sea of faith 
Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d ; 
But now I only hear 
Its melancholy long withdrawing roar, 
Retreating to the breath 
Of the night-wind down the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 


Ah, love, let us be true 

To one another ! for the world, which seems 

To lie before us like a land of dreams, 

So various, so beautiful, so new, 

Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 

Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain ; 

And we are here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


This dilemma, this sense that we cannot have our cake 
and eat it, that we must resolutely either face the facts 
of the new science and regenerate human life by their 
means, or, if we dislike the new facts, sternly convince 
ourselves that they are illusive, and build a fool’s paradise 
out of poetry as the only substantive material, is something 
new in the history of the human mind. Do not letus 
forget that the greatest poets of the world have gladly, 
to use Wordsworth’s phrase, “‘lent their divine spirit to 
aid the transfiguration” wrought by science. Lucretius, 
Virgil, Dante, Milton, Goethe, Shelley were each and 
all fully abreast of the latest knowledge, and worked it 
into the texture of their dreams. It is perhaps not until 
Tennyson, who tried valiantly to do what these had 
done, that we find 


the little rift within the lute 
That by and by will make the music mute. 
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The poets I mentioned just now do not try to harmonize 
science with poetry; with them science is poetry and 

etry science. But Tennyson finds the same difficulty 
in wedding the two, as embarrassed preachers of the 
nineteenth century found when they tried to harmonize 
Darwin with Genesis. It is not by the evolution cantos 
of In Memoriam that Tennyson will live. Those begin- 
ning “Oh yet we trust that somehow good”, and “The wish 
that of the living whole” were antiquated as science 
almost before their ink was dry, and are necessarily dead 
as poetry, for when poetry does not embody universal 
truth it cannot live. It is rather by “When on my bed 
the moonlight falls”, by ‘““Unwatched the garden bough 
shall sway’’, by “Risest thou thus, dim dawn, again”, that 
In Memoriam lives and will live for ever. It is as danger- 
ous for poetry as for religion to be ever striving to be 
up to date. Poetry which is up to date “dates”. 

Literature has always been confronted with the task 
of adapting itself to the changes and expansions of know- 
ledge; and up to the nineteenth century succeeded 
triumphantly in this. Even at the Renaissance there was 
no difficulty, for the new knowledge in astronomy and in 
physics had already been adumbrated in speculation as 
far back as the Greeks. But in the nineteenth century 
the cumulative effect of successive shocks to habitual 
thought was stupefying. The mind had not time to 
digest one change before another was upon it. And every 
new theory or discovery shore away one of the anchors 
that moored humanity to objective truth. Not only 
that; one by-product of these successive changes was 
that man’s external life was changed. What had been 
villages were deserted ; what had been tranquil valleys 
or silent moorlands were converted into slums or cess- 
pools. And the change, both intellectual and material, 
was made more rapid and more complete by the new 
facilities for communication and dissemination of thought. 
The world became unified and mechanized—‘“a mass- 
product engaged in mass-production” —whether the 
commodity it produced was material or intellectual. 
So the process goes on, gathering catastrophic speed. 


If our grandfathers would not have recognized the world 
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in which our parents lived, our children will survive into 
a world which would be unrecognizable to us who live 
today. And from this dissolving bubble of a world, 
try, whose theme is the eternal and the universal, 
as to draw the stuff of which it is made! 
The function of poetry is interpretation, to show us 
the whole, the unity, in and behind the apparent multi- 
plicity. 


The world of which the poet is the interpreter is a world of 
confused imaginings and cloudy thought; and out of this vague 
mass, wherein all is disproportionate and ill-assorted, the poet 
shapes a clear and shining utterance that pierces beneath the 
chaotic exterior to the reality beneath.* 


“Alfred is always carrying a bit of chaos around with 
him”, said Carlyle in his rocky way, “‘and turning it into 
cosmos.” 

The fundamental cause of the confusion of the modern 
world is the failure of religion, and the chief cause of the 
failure of religion is the confusion of the modern world, 
This sounds like a confusion in thought, but in truth it 
is not so, for both confusions grew up together and each 
has reacted upon the other. Religion, as Mr. Noyes has 
pointed out, has never recovered from the successive 
disorientations of thought resulting from the achieve- 
ments of Copernicus and Darwin, and the confusion of 
thought which has resulted has further weakened the 
hold of man upon objective truth. Now religion and 
poetry, each in their several ways, share the function of 
reducing the complexity and variety of life to an order 
and a unity. What is the relation between them? For 
the most lucid statement we must once again go to 


Wordsworth : 


The religious man values what he sees chiefly as an imperfect 
shadowing forth of what he is incapable of seeing. ‘The concerns 
of religion refer to indefinite objects, and are too weighty for the 
mind to support them without relieving itself by resting a great 
part of the burden upon words and symbols. The commerce 
between man and his Maker cannot be carried on but by a process 


* Tue Dusiin Review, October 1933, p. 252. 
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where much is represented in little, and the Infinite Being accom- 
modates himself to a finite capacity. In all this may be perceived 
the affinity between religion and poetry. 


Now it is surely noteworthy that the two departments 
of all others in which the freak and the “stunt” and the 
“_ism” are today running riot are those of religion and of 
poetry. And the nature of the prevailing heresies in 
both is, as is the nature of all heresies, not that they are 
false, but that they emphasize one aspect of truth at the 
expense, or to the exclusion, of all other aspects. Religion 
—or rather the religions—today are humanitarian, and 
they are nothing else. Humanity is an important aspect 
of true religion, but the modern religions have forgotten 
God. The poetry of today insists upon truth at all costs, 
and poetry has a very earnest concern with truth; but 
modern poetry has forgotten beauty. To the modern 
religions the one great sin is to be religious; to the 
modern poets the one great sin is to be poetical. Both 
have lost grasp upon unity. Religion has forgotten that 
there is a ladder “‘pitched between Heaven and Charing 
Cross” ; that, while man is God, God is also the Son of 
Man : and poetry has forgotten that, while the beautiful 
is the true, the true is also beautiful, if it is loved; for 
everything that is loved, or that has been loved, is 
beautiful. 

The chief proof of the high reality and divinity of 
poetry is that all the great poets from Homer to Housman 
are essentially at one in their message and at one in the 
medium whereby the message is conveyed. ‘The message 
comes to us in many different keys and in many variations 
of tone, but it is an effluence from a single source—“the 
Love which moves the sun and all the stars’”—and no 
merely adventitious part of the message is the rhythm of 
its movement and the beauty of its sound, for rhythm and 
beauty are part and parcel of love. 

In spite of all changes of time and differences of place, 
“in spite of things gone silently out of mind and things 
violently destroyed”, age is bound to age by the identit 
of beauty with beauty and love with love and joy wi 
joy. Alcman’s “sea-blue bird of spring” is brother to 
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Shelley’s nightingale, and when Odysseus cries “Steel 
thyself, heart; ere now thou hast steeled thyself to 
worse”, deep cries to deep in Housman’s 


Be still, be still, my soul; it is but for a season : 
Let us endure an hour, and see injustice done. 


Poetry is always changing, for it is always adjusting itself 
to the world in which its writers live. But the more it 
changes, the more it is the same thing. It is a change of 
outer integument only, and even this external change 
is evolutionary, tentative, and often reactionary, reverting 
affectionately, almost regretfully, to earlier modes of 
expression. Ars nihil facit per saltum ; art does nothing 
by sudden leaps, and the whole pedigree of English 
— from Chaucer onward is ascertainable and palpable, 

oetry, in a greater or less degree, sees life steadily and sees 
it whole. Though the greatest poets see it as of a mingled 
yarn, good and ill together ; though a Herrick may see 
it mainly as a thing of gladness, and a Housman mainly as 
a thing of gloom ; yet the view of one and all is of a thing 
shot through and through with beauty and love and high 
adventure, and is lit with the rhythm and the sweetness 
of sound with which beauty and love and adventure sing 
within the soul. 

But the world changes today so rapidly and bewilder- 
ingly that already The Shropshire Lad is archaic and 
“Victorian”. “Have you read The History of Mr. Polly i” 
I asked a youth of my acquaintance. “No,” he replied 
with unconscious truth, “I don’t like historical novels.” 
And it is to science, or at least to the external transform- 
ation of life through science, and to its effect in destroying 
men’s perspective, that we must impute the fact that pre- 
war is almost pre-history. Mr. Noel Coward never knew 
a world unfamiliar with the motor-car. And it is scarcely 
surprising that our rising generation, living amid a buzz 
of talk in which the chief topics are carburettors and 
Avro bombers and super-heterodynes (which would have 
sounded like so much Chinese to us twenty years ago), 
finds it difficult to hide its contempt when we talk of 
Masefield and H. G. Wells as “modern”’. 
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I do not think it can be doubted that in such a world, 
where equilibrium is for the time being destroyed, poetry, 
as the word has immemorially been understood, can 
maintain but a precarious footing. Even as it is, we have 
an uncomfortable feeling that Keats and Tennyson are 
as quaint as Dresden china. And I would suggest two 

articular features of our age to which this loss of equili- 
aa is due: there is firstly the security of our present 
civilization, and there is secondly its desperate insecurity. 
In the details of its daily routine, modern life is scheduled, 
embanked, entrenched, regulated, trim to the final button. 
As regards its whole continuance, it hangs by a thread. 
The European of today is like a householder who is 
punctually aroused by an alarm-clock, finds his milk 
(in an hermetically sealed bottle) and his newspaper (in a 
germ-proof container) on his door-step, and his breakfast 
ready on the tick of eight. ‘The 8.42 bus passes his door— 
at 8.42—and deposits him at his office at 8.58. His life 
externally is that of a worker in a bee-hive. There is 
only one little menace to the regularity of his life, which 
is that at any minute the roof may fall in and bury him 
and all his contrivances, and not only him but the whole 
street in which he lives. Everything is inexpugnably 
secure—except everything. And of this extraordinary 
situation science and science alone is the cause. 

There has been one age in past history markedly similar 
to this. In the second and third centuries of our era 
there was the same stereotyped regulation and codifica- 
tion of life. There was the same humanitarianism, the 
same permeation of law into every department of 
private activity. Civilization was a vast and intricate 
system to preserve security ; there was the single weakness 
that civilization was insecure. On every frontier the 
dykes cracked and heaved, and at any moment the flood 
of barbarism might surge in and whelm everything. 
And for this again science and industrialism were respon- 
sible; not physical science or machine industrialism, 
but the accumulated resources of social organization and 
the exploitation of masses of mechanized slave-humanity 
to procure for the upper crust of society immunity from 


the struggle and adventure of life. And this security 
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and this lack of security found their reflection in two 
distinct we 4 currents. ‘There was on the one hand 


the uninspired imitative embroidery of past litera 
achievements, the huge dull epics in the style of Virgil ; 
and there was on the other hand the striving to be abreast 
of or in advance of the imminent reshaping of society, 
that has come down to us in the new prose and the new 
‘poetry of the age, the Metamorphoses of Apuleius, the 
Pervigtlium Veneris, and the poems of the Emperor 
Hadrian. | 

In our own age the purely imitative poetry is no longer 
tolerated. It survived until the war; but the war so 
clearly signalized the opening of a new volume in social 
history that to write any longer in the manner of ‘Tennyson 
or Swinburne was to commit literary suicide. In the 
two pre-war decades the presentiment that momentous 
changes were afoot had initiated two or three poetic 
developments which, while being highly original, were in 
accordance with normal poetic evolution. ‘There was 
The Shropshire Lad, which perhaps had the Greek Antho- 
logy as its remoter, and the work of Walter Savage Landor 
as its nearer, literary inspiration, but which in its inten- 
sity, its austerity, and its pessimism was partly a reaction 
from Tennysonian luxuriance and optimism, and partl 
a faithful foreshadowing of the mood of the cwontiall 
century. There was the new narrative vein of Mase- 
field, first announced in The Everlasting Mercy, which 
had in it something of Chaucer, something of “Hudibras” 
Butler, and something of Crabbe, but which was a very 
bold and sincere attempt to discover a poetry of in- 
dustrialism. ‘There was Rupert Brooke, with his ener 
and fire, and his endeavour, robbed of fruition by his 
early death, to use the old forms in a manner which should 
reflect the revolutionary mood of the young generation. 
There was Wilfred Owen, who survived Brooke by three 

ears, and perhaps shows us how Brooke himself might 

we developed. And there was—and is—Ezra Pound, 
who scorned tradition, and who, himself, established a 
tradition for our contemporary scorners of tradition to 
follow. 

All these currents which I have traced seem to have 
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become stagnant except the last, which trickles gaily on 
in the work of T. S. Eliot, Day Lewis, W. H. Auden, and 
others. I use the word “‘work” advisedly, for I hesitate 
to call it poetry. Professor Housman, in some remarks 
upon it in his lecture On the Name and Nature of Poetry, 
caustically points out that if there is any validity in human 
speech, if labels are to have any reference to the things 
they specify, we must not call their work poetry, for of all 
the elements which the consent of humanity for thousands 
of years has decided shall connote what it has decided to 
call poetry, this writing contains not one. It may be, 
he says, something greater, something nobler, than 
poetry ; but it is something for which a new name must 
be invented. 

I must not allow myself to diverge into a discussion of 
this, for it would lie outside my terms of reference. But, 
indicating as it does, by its drastic divorce from tradition, 
its sense that the age which has produced it has itself 
no roots in the past and must tackle the future with a 
tabula rasa, it is symptomatic and a direct product of 
our age of science. And it is responsible for an important 
effect. Ina recent issue of a daily journal* there appeared 
a letter from a correspondent who found, in the work of 
these writers, a reason for the apathy of the public 
towards them and (more disastrously) towards poetry 
generally. 


One does not have to go back to the Victorian Age to find a 
public that was interested in poetry. It is not so very long since 
the rhythmed and rhymed verses of Kipling, Noyes, Newbolt, 
and Masefield were selling in hundreds of thousands. . . . Then 
came the moderns, who, working on the lofty principle that verses 
which sold in hundreds of thousands could not be poetry, offered 
the public their alternatives. . . . With publicity’s aid a portion 
of the public is led to look at and even read the unrhythmed, 
unrhymed, meaningless stuff that the modern poets offer, but very 
few can be made to deceive themselves into believing that they are 
really enjoying the reading of it. The rest will say, “If this is 
poetry, then [ don’t understand it, and I don’t like it.” And the 
public gets the name for not being interested in poetry. 


* Daily Telegraph, April 12, 1935. 
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Without either approving or condemning the work 
of the writers to whom this correspondent refers, I wish 
to point to the morbid condition in the public feeling 
about poetry generally which he rightly, f think, attri- 
butes to the quality of their work. The public will not 
read nineteenth-century poetry because it “dates”, and 
because it fears that he who reads it will “date” himself 
and be set down asafrump. It will not read contempor- 
ary poetry because it sees in it neither beauty nor wisdom, 
Therefore it expresses a contempt for all poetry, and 
justifies those who rail at the public as merely Philistine. 

ut all the time the public, though it knows not its own 
need, is pining for poetry. And upon the poets them- 
selves the existence of a supposed Philistine public has 
the effect of making them irreconcilable, of pushing them 
to further and further extremes, with the result that the 
gulf between the poets and the reading public yawns 
ever wider and wider; the more Philistine the public 
grows, the more exotic poetry becomes, and the more 
exotic the poetry, the more confirmed in its Philistinism 
the public. And in the end poetry, except for an ever- 
diminishing clique, ceases to count at all. 

The upshot is a calamity. The world at large is 
deprived of what has been throughout history, next to 
religion, the chief and purest source of consolation; 
of poetry which, to successive generations of our race, has 
sung 


Of truth, of grandeur, beauty, love and hope— 
And melancholy fear subdued by faith ; 

Of blessed consolations in distress ; 

Of moral strength and intellectual power ; 

Of joy in widest commonalty spread. 


' The poet, on the other hand, ceases even to con- 
template, far less to achieve 


the great end 


Of poesy, that it should be a friend 
To soothe the cares and lift the thoughts of man. 


How ironically, in view of what passes among some of 
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us for poetry today, rings the letter which Wordsworth 
wrote to Lady Beaumont about his own poetry ! 


Trouble not yourself upon their present reception; of what 
moment is that compared with what I trust is their destiny ?—to 
console the afflicted, to add sunshine to daylight by making the 
happy happier, to teach the young and the gracious of every age 
to see, to think, and to feel, and therefore to become more actively 


and securely virtuous ; this is their office, which I trust they will 
faithfully perform long after we are mouldered in our graves. 


Let us face the conclusion. Poetry is failing us. In 
its legitimate traditional developments it is dead; and 
as a “stunt” it was never in any real sense alive. Poetry 
is failing us just when we most need it, when we reel in 
dizzy confusion and know not where we stand. Our 
fathers knew Tennyson, and rejoiced in his day. They 
looked to him for guidance, and he did not fail them, for 
he never lost his hold upon the divine and upon beauty. 
And because the mind and the work of ‘Tennyson won 
their reverence and their love, all poetry was sacred and 
significant to them, and even amid the bewilderments of 
Darwinism and the Nebular Hypothesis they kept their 
heads. And because their hold on objective truth died 
so hardly, our loss of it is the more tragic. 


Ah, well-a-day, for we are souls bereaved ! 

Of all sad creatures under heaven’s high cope 
We are most hopeless who had once most hope, 
And most beliefless who had most believed ! 


We are not, perhaps, conscious of our destitution. The 
world riots gaily upon its way along the brink of the abyss, 
and stifles its inward sense of emptiness and despair by a 
jangle of externalities. Its internal founts of happiness, 
that found their support and their enrichment in poetry, 
are drying up. p= pat to burst upon us round the 
next turn in the road is a catastrophe that cannot fail, 
if and when it comes, to complete the break-up that the 
Great War began. That catastrophe, if it leaves any- 
thing of us at all, will perhaps land us in the dreary 
nightmare depicted for us in the film-play Metropolis 
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or in Aldous Huxley’s grim satire Brave New World, that 
horrible presentment of man descended into soulless 
intelligence and frigid lust. Better, a thousand times 
better, mere barbarism than that. 


So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 


Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 


It is not science which is antithetic and antipathetic 
to poetry; it is the by-products of science, the restless 
externalism which seeks to deaden thought in distraction, 
the vacuity which is the nemesis of that distraction. 
Under all the blatant mechanism which is drowning our 
joy in the primal things lies hid the little wistful waif 
which is the soul of man, which exults in the sunlight, and 
thrills at love, and weeps at separation, and trembles at 
the dark oncoming of death. Out of all these has come 
the poetry, grave or gay, but always at its best strong and 
simple and sweet, that has helped to keep man’s soul 
joyous amid misery and sane amid perplexity. Not all 
the multiplex overlay of accumulated knowledge, nor 
all the dazzling distraction which the application of that 
knowledge brings, can make the root of life other than 
simple and single. ‘Ihe One remains, the many change 
and pass.” 

Nevite Watts. 
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= fire still burns on the altars of Plotinus”’, wrote 
Eunapius some hundred and twenty years after 
Plotinus’ death: and it burns yet. Miss Rebecca 
West, for instance, recently wrote a book on St. Augustine, 
in which she laid at the door of the latter the long- 
continued influence of what she calls “Augustinianism”. 
St. Augustine, she says, “took as his subject-matter the 
idea that matter, and especially matter related to sex, is 
evil; that man has acquired guilt through his enmesh- 
ment in matter; that he must atone for his guilt, and 
that his atonement must take the form of suffering and 
the renunciation of easy pleasure.” When in conversa- 
tion I suggested to her that St. Augustine derived from 
St. Paul, who “felt a war in his members”, while not 
denying the derivation, she insisted that the feeling of 
the former was much stronger than that of the latter, 
and also that it is St. Augustine’s influence which has 
been paramount in history. While no Catholic could 
accept her attitude towards “Augustinianism’’, there is a 
great deal to be said for the view that, historically, she 
is right ; several theologians have written similarly. 
Now St. Augustine, though no doubt his feelings, 
in so far as they were not just those of the ordinary 
Christian of his time, were largely his own, and though 
also he had been a follower of the Manichaeans with 
their dualistic doctrine, was further and permanently 
very much under the influence of Neoplatonism. He 
refers to Plotinus and Porphyry, the latter’s pupil and 
biographer, as magni homines ac paene divini, and as 
magnae quaedam et incomparabiles animae; and the 
strength of the influence is attested not merely by 
these references, but among other things by the fact that 
the most eloquent of all the eloquent passages in his 
writings, that describing one of the deepest experiences 
of his life, the ecstasy that came upon him when he was 
sitting in a window at Ostia with his mother Monica 
shortly before her death, is transferred almost literally 
into the Latin of his Confessions from the Greek of 
the Enneads of Plotinus; it is well known, doubtless, to 
311 
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many who have not read the Enneads, and will be referred 
tolater. Since the influence of Plotinus on St. Augustine 
was clearly very great, it is surely not fantastic to infer 
that the latter’s unusually strong view of the evil nature 
of matter was in part at least derived from the former. 
Several passages from the Enneads might be quoted to 
support this view, but one (6, 7, 31) will suffice. “The 
soul,” says Plotinus, “is questing ever, and in its yearning 
to be borne thither” (i.e. to the Neoplatonic heaven, the 
sphere of ecstasy) “disdains the things of this world, and 
when she has glanced at whatsoever things are beautiful 
in this universe she looks askance at them because she sees 
that their existence lies in flesh and body, and that they 
are defiled by their present habitation, racked asunder 
by corporal extension and not the archetypal Beauty— 
for it is not to be thought of that that, its nature being 
what it is, should venture, by entering into the mud of 
body, to foul and bring itself to naught.” “The mud of 
body”’, “‘the defilement of the flesh” ; surely the reverent 
Neoplatonist St. Augustine was influenced by such 
language ; and if he has influenced history, the influence 
is in part Plotinus’. 

But the influence of Plotinus on this pivotal Father of 
the Church is shown perhaps still more, as has been already 
suggested, in the luminous, the lilting serenity of much of 
the latter’s writing. The beauty of holiness that is 
expressed in St. Augustine’s account of his ecstasy at 
Ostia breathes through the supremely lovely passage of 
the Enneads, the latter part of Victorinus’ translation of 
which St. Augustine practically transcribes. “The Soul 
of the Universe must be contemplated by another soul, 
itself no small thing, but one that makes itself worthy to 
contemplate, by ridding itself through hushed contempla- 
tion, of deceit and of all that bewitches vulgar souls. 
For it let all be quiet; not only the body which en- 
compasses it and the tumult of the senses; but on all 
that lies around let peace be still: tranquil be earth, 
tranquil be sea and air, and the very heaven halcyon.” 
This is Enneads 5, 1, 2. ‘(St cut) sileat,” says St. Augustine 
(Confessions, 9, 10), “tumultus carnis, sileant phantastae 
terrae et aquarum et aeris, sileant et poli et ipsa siht 
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anima sileat’, etc. “Stleant polt”! The stars in 
their courses are silent at the ecstasy in one man’s 
soul. The borrowings of St. Augustine are given at 
greater length by Dom Cuthbert Butler (Western 
Mysticism, p. 46), and also by Dean Inge (Plotinus I, p. 205, 
etc.). The influence of Plotinus has also percolated, 
doubtless through St. Augustine, to St. Gregory, 
whose explanation of “silence in heaven” at the time 
of ecstatic contemplation is quoted in Western 
Mysticism (p. 94). St. Gregory refers to the Apocalypse, 
but the association of ideas seems to come from St. 
Augustine and therefore Plotinus. 

It is not the function of this article to list all the 
assages of St. Augustine in which the influence of his 
Neoplateniet master in philosophy may be discerned. 
But at least one more may be quoted, because it leads on 
to a fuller appreciation of the quality of Plotinus. “The 
Truth unchangeable,” says St. Augustine (Against 
the Manichaeans, I, 43) “shines like a sun in the soul,” 
and several passages of similar tenor are given by the 
late Abbot of Downside in Western Mysticism (pp. 
54, 55). That the “sun in the soul” is a familiar 
symbol for the mystic experience, from the time of Plato, 
if not of Orpheus, has been mentioned in a previous 
article in the Dusiin Review (Jan. 1934). The expression 
arises from the experience itself, in which the visionary sees 
with his soul a bright light like the sun’s; and the 
continually recurrent conception lights up the Enneads 
from one end to the other. Plotinus has seen God like 
the sun; and he compares the flooding of the soul by 
God to the flooding of the material world by sunlight. 
Through his writing, almost more perhaps than through 
= other in the world, shines what Shes Inge calls 
“the cold white light of the eternal and unchanging”, 
“the celestial light”, as Plotinus himself says, “which 
streams forth from the Absolute One, the Absolute 
Good, that supreme principle which made Life and 
made Spirit, the source and beginning which gave spirit 
to all spiritual things and life to all living things.” 

It should be apparent that though Plotinus was not, in 
respect of dogma, a Christian, St. Augustine was not 
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false to Christianity in regarding him as a master long 
after he himself had become a Christian bishop. One 
of the sections of the Enneads is traditionally entitled 
“Against the Gnostics’: Plotinus there expatiates 
against certain errors of subordinate Gnostics, in 
subdividing Deity; but he himself was in the 
best sense a Gnostic, one who seeks immediate 
knowledge of and contact with God. Of such 
Justin Martyr speaks graciously when he - says, 
“Those who have lived in company with ‘Logos’ are 
Christians, even if they were accounted atheists” ; while 
Clement of Alexandria, at one time a saint of the Church, 
and still a revered Father, preaches the unity of aim of 
Christianity and true Gnosticism. Clement, while un- 
doubtedly a Christian, was a Gnostic in the same sense as 
Plotinus, and from the intensity of his experience or 
that of those with whom he was in contact anticipated 
Plotinus in the ecstatic quality of his language about 
the nature and the Oneness of God. “No name,” he 
says (Strom. V, 12), “can be named of God.” Neither 
the One nor the Good, nor Mind, nor Absolute Being, 
nor Father, nor Creator, nor Lord”; and again (Paed. 
8, 6), “God is beyond the One and higher than the 
Monad.” 

Plotinus too, though the Enneads are a long work, 
found his vision ultimately ineffable ; and at the same 
time he laid more stress almost than anyone on the 
Oneness of God to his mystical apprehension. “The 
One” which is the object of his soul’s devotion is God : 
the fact that he speaks most often of “The One” is 
expressive of his concentration. “The One” of Plotinus is 
really the hypostasis of the oneness of the soul in apprehen- 
sion. “Why,” he says (Enn. 4, 9, 1), “should the soul in 
myself be one and the Soul of the All not be one ?” 
(He is, it should perhaps be said, so convinced of the 
Immanence of God, that no error is here committed in 
interpreting what is meant by “the soul of the All”.) 
There is ground for saying that Plotinus was as concen- 
trated as man ever was upon the vision of God. His 
biographer Porphyry tells us that his spiritual intensity 
was unremitting: that even when he was transacting 
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business—and being much in demand as a trustee and 
guardian, he had plenty of business to do—his soul was 
straining towards its other-worldly goal. He himself says 
(Enn. 4, 8, 2), “Not every form of care for the inferior need 
wrest the soul from its own sure standing in the highest.” 
In the words of Porphyry, “Plotinus loved the divine 
with all his being sr strove ever towards it.” During 
the six years at the end of his life when Porphyry was with 
him, the ecstasy was four times vouchsafed to him ; for 
thirty years before that he had been a devotee of the 
contemplative life: and he was a devotee to the last. 
In his sixty-sixth year he was lying ill and alone at a 
country house in or : a disciple who was a doctor 
was long in coming, but he came at last. “I am still 
waiting for you,” said Plotinus, “I am striving to carry 
back the divine in myself to the Divine in the All” ; 
and gave up the ghost. 

The unity of vision that came from this ceaseless con- 
centration is expressed throughout his work. Taking a 
passage at random, we find (Enn. 5, 8, 11), a description 
of the stages of ecstasy, Plotinus’ “Castles of the Soul”. At 
the first stage, that of separation, a man is aware of self : but 
retreating inwards he becomes possessor of all: he puts 
sense away behind him, in dread of the separated life, 
and becomes one in the divine.” His own concentration 
he attributes to all men. “The universal quest of good 
depends on the fact that all aim at unity and possess unity 
and that universally effort is towards unity.” (Enn. 6, 5, 8). 
“Tt is in virtue of unity that beings are beings.” (Enn. 
6,9,1). Hence “the leading principle of the universe is a 
unity” (Enn. 4, 4,10); seeing that “the man self-gathered 
is one, and that unity is all he perceives.” (Emm. 4, 4, 44). 


“Psychologically considered” says Miss Evelyn Underhill in 
her classical work Mysticism (pp. 433-4), all ecstasy is a form, 
the most perfect form, of the state which is technically called 
complete mono-ideism. ‘The withdrawal of consciousness from 
circumference to centre, that deliberate attention to one thing, 
is here pushed—voluntarily or involuntarily—to its logical conclu- 
sion. Consciousness has been withdrawn from those centres which 
preserve and respond to the messages of the external world : 
hence the subject is entranced.” : 
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Dean Inge in his masterly Gifford Lectures on Plotinus, 
says that ecstasy never occurs except as a sequel to intense 
mental concentration. That clearly is how Plotinus 
came to see 


“the lucent Sabbath of the One’’. 


His “One”—in whatever mode apprehended—was 
without doubt essentially God ; and though he held the 
Oneness of God with as fervent conviction as any one 
has ever held it, it is of interest to notice that he had a 
trinitarian system. He was a Neoplatonist and not a 
dogmatic Christian, and the figure of the Son is not 
included in his trinity. But his trinity of “The One”, 
“Spirit”, and “Soul” to some extent divide between 
them the functions of the Father, the “Logos”, and the 
Holy Spirit. It should be mentioned that Dean Inge 
is undoubtedly right in taking “‘Nous’’, the second figure 
of the Plotinian hierarchy as “Spirit” and not as “Mind”, 
as some translators have done, or “Intellectual Principle” 
(which is a fundamental error of Mr. Stephen McKenna’s 
standard and very readable translation of the Enneads). 
As says Richard of St. Victor, reason dies in giving birth 
to ecstasy, “as Rachel died in giving birth to Benjamin.” 

I believe that in one sense Soul, Spirit, and the One 
are “castles”, hypostases of the stages of ecstasy (a view 
which, if true, in no way invalidates the truth of the 
fundamental beliefs arrived at by Plotinus). ‘The “Soul” 
is the divine in contact with humanity. The whole of 
the universal Soul is in each embodiment of it. “The 
Soul itself does not give life parcelwise, a fragment of 
soul to a fragment of matter; every fragment lives 
by the Soul entire, which is present everywhere, 
present as a unit, and as a universal, as is the father 
that engendered it.” (Emn. 5, 1, 2.) This doctrine 
of the indwelling of the Divine Soul in the 
individual is surely not without kinship to the 
New Testament doctrine of the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit. The “Spirit” (Nous) of Plotinus is inter- 
mediate between the “Soul” that enters into the visible 
world and “The One”; and it may well be compared 
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to “Logos” regarded as transcendent, just as the “Soul” 
may be compared to the Holy Spirit regarded as im- 
manent. It will have been noticed that Plotinus himself 
speaks of “the F ather”. ‘The conception of the Father- 
hood of God is common in all Gnostic systems. It is so 
in the Hermetic documents, which often use language 
which the laymen in the subject would not readily detect 
as not coming from a Christian source. 

“Holy is God the Father of all, who is before the first 
beginning.” “I give thanks to thee, O Father, who 
workest in my powers: I give thanks to thee, O God.” 
These are passages from the Hermetica: from Valentinus 
we have: 

“The Father was unbegotten, not subject to condition 
of place, nor time,” etc. “Father of all Fathers” is the 
title given to God in the Gnostic hymn of Synesius, the 
Christian bishop of Ptolemais, which expresses the 
doctrine of the Ophite sect. From Plotinus, again, we 
have the memorable saying (long anticipating, for 
instance, Wordsworth, and in perhaps even nobler 
mood): “Our fatherland is There whence we have come, 
and There is the Father.” (En. 1, 6, 8.) 

It is scarcely likely that Wordsworth read Plotinus, 
or that the great Catholic poet Francis Thompson did so 
either. But that the latter did, one might imagine on 
reading the famous passage from The Mistress of Vision. 


“All things by immortal power 
Near or far 
Hiddenly 
To each other linked are 
That thou canst not stir a flower 
Without troubling of a star.” 


“'The whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God,” 


says Tennyson’s dying Arthur. “All things make a 
chain,” writes Plotinus (Enum. 2, 3, 14), and again, 
“All things are for ever linked.” (Enn. 4, 8,6.) He 
is in the latter passage referring to the connection 
of the visible world with the spiritual. “What- 
ever is most beautiful in the world of sense is a 
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revelation of what is best in the spiritual world, and all 
things are for ever linked, those things which exist in 
the world of spirit and those which exist in the sensible 
world”. ‘There can be little doubt that the late Professor 
J. A. Stewart of Oxford was right in taking the Platonic 
Ideas and the parallel doctrine of Plotinus as standing for 
what he called “a point of view’’, i.e. that the “spiritual 
world” here spoken of is the visible world as sels se 
in the light of ecstasy: but in any case the vision of 
Plotinus was as universal in its sweep as any man’s, 
whether Church Father, divine doctor (e.g. Johannes 
Erigena or St. Thomas Aquinas), or Catholic poet. 

We have mentioned incidentally the system of Plato, 
who made Eros—love, the ineffable yearning of the spirit 
—the pathway to the apprehension of the divine Ideas 
and the supreme “Idea of the Good” (which is preferably 
translated “Principle of Purpose”). The yearning of 
Plotinus was yet more ardent and more closely akin to 
that expressed in the spiritual “love-songs” of the 
Catholic mystics, who in jt paren have found joy in resting 
upon “the comfortable bosom of God”. In fact, the 
feeling and language of Plotinus, acting through St. 
Augustine in all probability, helped to produce. the 
attitude of some of these mystics: it could do no more 
than help, because ecstasy in fact proceeds from such 
feeling and lends itself by nature to such language. 
But whether Plotinus helped the tendency or not his 
experience and language are clearly comparable. Some 
quotations to this effect are given by Dom Cuthbert 
Butler (Western Mysticism, p. 341) from Dean Inge; 
but the translations here offered are from the original. 
Plotinus speaks more clearly than Plato of the 
“marriage of the soul to God” . described parti- 
cularly by St. Teresa and other women mystics of 
the Church. “It is of this union,” he says, that 
“the longing of earthly lovers and beloved for mutual 
merging is a copy.” (Enn. 6, 7, 34.) Again, “The soul 
of its essential nature loves God, longing to be united 
to him, loving with the noble love of a virgin born of a 
noble father.” (Eun. 6,9,9.) “There” (i.e. in the spiritual 
world) “is our true love, wherewith we may have union, 
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being partakers thereof and clinging thereto in the real 
world, free from the coils of alien flesh”. (tb7d). ‘“Whoso 
sees this vision, what love and longing shall be his, in his 
desire to be mingled therewith! What glory shall he 
know! ‘The visionary will love with the only true love 
—at all other loves will he laugh, and spurn what once 
seemed fair.” (Enn. 1, 6,7.) Dom C. Butler does not 
quote versions of all the above passages, but he sets out 
others (so easy is it to elaborate this theme from Plotinus) 
and commentsin one case: ““These ideas might be strangely 
paralleled from Ruysbroeck and St. John of the Cross.” 
The mystical interpretation of the Canticles, which must 
now surely be accepted as originally a collection of Jewish 
epithalamia, is due to Origen ; and it is not perhaps with- 
out significance that Origen, though a little older than 
Plotinus, was brought up like him at Alexandria and 
attended the lectures of the same Neoplatonist teacher, 
Ammonius Saccas, some of whose teachings he set out in 
a pamphlet. He also on occasion attended the lectures 
of Plotinus, as Porphyry (Vt. Plot. 12) tells us; and it 
is not inconceivable that he may have been present when 
the latter “on Plato’s feast” read to the circle his poem 
on “The Sacred Marriage”. At any rate the fact that 
he was not only moulded in the same milieu as Plotinus, 
but remained to some extent within the same orbit, 
makes it not altogether fanciful to suggest that it was 
under the influence of this milieu that he, first of all 
theologians, put forward the view that the Divine 
“Logos” is the bridegroom, and the yearning human soul 
the bride, spoken of in the nuptial song-book of the 
ancient Jews. The influence of Plotinus, whether 
exercised through Origen or St. Augustine, is, I think, 
discernible in what may be called the “Love-song of 
St. Bernard”, in the latter’s commentary on the Canticles ; 
and it was due to St. Bernard that the idea of the “spirit- 
ual marriage” became common currency among the 
mystics of the Church. 

In many passages, as will have been gathered, Plotinus, 
though by nature most careless of the minutiae of 
language, attained eloquence of an utter sublimity in 
endeavouring to express the visions which were vouch- 
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safed to his passionate yearning after God. One cannot 
refrain from translating further from the great passage, 
Enneads 6, 7, 34: “Anon the soul knows this bliss, and it 
has come to her, or, more truly, made of its eternal 
presence revelation; the visible world falls from her; 
clothed with utmost beauty she goes on as a bride to 
meet her Bridegroom ; she sees within herself the Glory 
break, for now there is no curtain more; no twain; the 
two are one. . . . Now she knows not corporal being, 
nor names herself with any alien name, not man, not living 
thing, nor creature: these are no more the objects of 
her seeing. God she sought and God is with her: God 
she meets and sees instead of self. When she is There 
she would not barter the whole world for the joy she 
knows, not though the host of heaven were settled on her: 
for there is naught surpassing this, no richer blessing.” 
“Not though the host of heaven were settled on her”! 
Plotinus was one of the most gloriously happy men in 
history. His eudaemonism out-Leibnitzes Leibnitz. 
“What mirror of the eternal world could be more beauti- 
ful than ours? What fire beyond the fire we see could 
better image fire of heaven? What other earth than 
this the archetypal Earth?” (Eun. 2, 9, 4.) “Not 
rightly do men blame this world, save insomuch as it is 
not that.” (Eun. 5, 8, 8.) This mood perhaps is not 
quite consistent with that expressed in the first quotation 
from the Enneads made in this article; but though 
St. Augustine would seem to have been disproportionately 
influenced by that expressed in Enneads 6, 7, 31, the other 
is the prevailing mood of Plotinus. It comes naturally 
to the mystic. “Sin is behovable,” says Juliana of Norwich, 
“but all shall be well; all manner of thing shall be 
well.” 

Neoplatonism, like monachism, has been accused of 
constituting an ivory castle for the soul, wherein the 
devotee might perhaps find his own soul’s bliss, while 
letting “the lave go by” him. It must not of course 
be thought that Plotinus was concerned with nothin 
but ecstasy, that he regarded only his “faith” and recke 
nothing of works. On the contrary ; “God” he has said 
(Enn. 2, 9, 15) ‘on the lips, without genuine goodness, 
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isa word.” Again, in spite of his love of beauty, he writes 
in almost Puritan mood (Eun. 5, 5,12): “Good is gentle 
and friendly and tenderer than beauty, and is present 
to any that will have it so; while beauty awakes wonder 
and bewilderment and pleasure woofed with pain. 
Moreover it even draws men away from the good unaware, 
as a darling child from a father.” ‘Good and kindly, 
most gentle and sweet”’ he was himself: and often would 
wealthy men and women as death drew nigh entrust to 
him their children “as to a guardian holy and divine” ; 
for, as, contrary to popular imagination, most mystics 
are, he was practical as well as good. But it must be 
admitted that there are passages in his writings which 
give some colour to the charge of heartlessness towards 
the uninitiate (even the great St. Bernard was accused of 
having little charity for those that were not of Clairvaux). 
“The mystic would wish that all men should fare well 
and that none of the ills that flesh is heir to should befall 
any; but though the event fall otherwise he is blissful 
still.” (Enn. 1, 4, 11.) 

And the following (En. 3, 2,9), written with special 
reference to politics, seems to make the case blacker still. 
“The law” (of Providence) “lays it down that for those 
who have made themselves good, life shall be good and 
abide so, even hereafter: for the bad the reverse. But 
it is not right that those who have grown evil should 
demand that others in response to their prayers should 
sacrifice themselves to become their saviours: that the 
good, living another life, that which is nobler than earthly 
rule, should be their rulers. For they” (the bad) “have 
never bestirred themselves to see that good men should 
be rulers of others, but are jealous if any man blossom 
into goodness of himself; but there would be more good 
men if good men were placed in authority.” Efforts 
had evidently been made to persuade Plotinus to carry 
out the dictum of Plato as to the world’s need of philoso- 
phers in politics, and he recoiled at the prospect. The 
charge that Plotinus lacked the all-embracing sympathy 
of Our Lord and of, say, St. Francis of Assisi, certainly 
cannot be entirely rebutted. But who will be the first 
to cast a stone at him for that ? It is noteworthy that 
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though he refused to enter ordinary politics he made a 
more determined effort than Plato ever did to realize 
the “ideal state”. He interested the Emperor Gallienus 
and his wife Salonina—devoted disciples both—in his 
project of founding “Platonopolis” in Campania. There 
was a tradition that ruins there had once been a “city 
of philosophers”. Plotinus wanted the Emperor to make 
over the land to him and finance the rebuilding, so that 
he and his companions might retire there and live under 
the laws of Plato. It would have been the easiest thing 
in the world, says Porphyry, to get the plan carried out, 
but for the jealousy and spite of some reactionaries in the 
court circle. Whether that be the reason for the drop- 
ping of the plan or not, it is clear that Plotinus could not 

ave run “Platonopolis” as a self-contained community 
of devout Neoplatonists, and that his project necessarily 
involved the extension of brotherly feeling beyond the 
narrow pale of the elect. 

In Campania Plotinus died in the year 270 of Our 
Lord, and the sixty-sixth of his age; and whether, 
through such menas Origen his associate, and St. Augustine 
his reverent student, he influenced the Church much or 
little or not at all, his was a spirit naturally noble, and all 
his wake is still a well of light. Immortal surely is the 
consolation of the final pean of the Enneads (6, 9, 11), 
which glories in “the ascent through wisdom to God” ; 
the ascent that “is the life of men godlike and blesséd, 
from clogs of clay surcease, a life that hath no joy in all 


things earthly, a flight of the alone to the Alone.” 
Cuartes Kine. 
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THE PURPOSE OF A CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


IRST of all let me state an obvious fact. The 
ll and rapid growth of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Milan is simply one small instance of a widespread 
Catholic intellectual revival visible at the present moment 
in practically every quarter of the globe. Signs are not 
lacking on every hand of splendid efforts made by 
Catholics since the Great War to preserve and further 
develop their fine intellectual heritage. The days are 
now past in which gross Materialists, small-minded 
Positivists, and short-sighted Italian Socialists used to 
taunt their Catholic colleagues, on the score of their 
religious beliefs, with being unable to produce genuine 
scientific work. If an attempt is still made in certain 
quarters to ostracize them from intellectual life on the 
specious plea that for ignorant folk and babes religious 
beliefs serve the same purpose as does philosophy for 
more highly educated people; the best refutation of such 
idiotic and superannuated charges is supplied by facts 
now to hand. The part played by the Church in recent 
years, in helping to reconstruct what had been either 
entirely obliterated or temporarily interrupted by the 
War, is in itself quite sufficient to show the emptiness of 
these accusations. 

The Catholic University of Milan is only one of many 
manifestations of this far-flung intellectual revival—and 
this because it wields an influence that transcends the 
narrow bounds within which, according to some people, 
the life of a university should be confined. Were we to 
investigate the reason why our own universities, and those 
of several other countries also, fell into such disrepute 
that—so far at least as Italy was concerned—it became 
imperative to reorganize them on the new basis provided 
by the Law of 20 September, 1922, we should discover 
that the root of the whole evil lay in the fact that they 
had deteriorated towards the close of the last century into 
workshops which produced degrees and diplomas that 
were of value only for the student’s future professional 
career. The main purpose of a university ought rather 
to be to hammer out ideas and train its students to 
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research into the world of thought. It ought to be, 
consequently, one of the propulsive and vital organs of 
national life. A nation’s worth, so Fichte once aptly put 
it, may be gauged by the standard of its universities. 

By founding our university we have shouldered the 
task of making a contribution of our own as Italian 
Catholics to this function of university life. ‘The way in 
which our work has been appreciated in academic circles 
constitutes a public recognition of the fact that we are 
performing the task we have set ourselves ; although we 
fully realize—precisely on account of the high sense we 
have of its importance—the difficulties already facing us, 
and the fresh ones that crop up at every forward step. 
We derive encouragement, though, from the words of a 
man who was largely responsible for paving the way for 
the foundation of a Catholic university in Italy, Giuseppe 
Toniolo. “Religion”, so he wrote, “trains the mind ina 
wonderful and constant manner both in teaching methods 
and in methods of scientific research. It acts better than 
anything else as a stimulant to progress in every depart- 
ment of knowledge.” 

Let me elucidate this point by quoting another 
passage from Toniolo. 


Religion engenders and strengthens a desire for knowledge. To 
supernatural truths, all of which flow from God Himself, who is 
the very essence of Truth, we pay boundless, loving homage. 
Small wonder that this feeling of reverence should be extended 
also to truths of a natural, scientific order which—in a lower 
sphere—are also derived from the Author of Truth. Scientific 
curiosity—the stimulus to study—thus develops into Love of 
Knowledge. This in its turn provokes humble, painstaking, 
determined attempts to break new ground in search of jewels of 
undiscovered truth. It leads to tense internal and external 
efforts to get a firm grip of them. Lastly it fires the student with 
an enthusiasm for learning which makes him unsatisfied with 
simply grasping one truth, and eager to delve down lower and 
lower and unearth deeper ones. In obedience to the Divine 
Mandate, “be ye perfect like your Heavenly Father”, believing 
souls do not merely set no limit to their own spiritual growth, 
but no boundaries either to their unending quest of scientific 


knowledge. 
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But there is something more. Religion, so Toniolo 
rightly explained, makes Catholic students more strict 
and exacting in their search for truth. Our critical 
methods, as Cardinal Mercier pointed out long ago at 
Louvain, are based on the assumption that the human 
mind is capable of reaching objective truth and reality. 
To place doubt at the end of the road of research— 
systematic doubt, that is—not only engenders scepticism, 
but implies a denial of all objective value to knowledge. 
Such a position is of course rejected by Catholic students. 
They do accept systematic doubt, though, as a method of 
study, a necessary requisite before arriving at certainty. 
This makes them examine facts as closely as possible 
before reaching any conclusion. 

There is a third reason why it is an advantage for any- 
one engaged in research work to be a Catholic, in so far 
as this fact influences his methods of study. In every 
sphere of knowledge there must exist some guiding idea 
which constitutes the point both of departure and of 
arrival of extension and progress. This point also was 
emphasized by Toniolo, 


Such [he wrote] is the idea, for instance, that in the universe, 
and hence in every branch of knowledge, there is and must of 
necessity be a certain order and concatenation of facts which it is 
the function of study to discover, illustrate, and explain. Hence 
scientific knowledge is at bottom an order of ideas that corres- 
ponds to the order existing amongst objective facts. How, indeed, 
could scientific knowledge, whether of a physical, speculative, or 
moral nature, ever be acquired at all were it not for the idea that 
there must exist some order connecting separate facts, or for the 
assumption that there must be some system of causes, laws, and 
results, of principles, deductions, and conclusions, or again of 
as rules, duties to be performed, and goals not beyond human 
reach ? 

Now this supreme idea—the very thought of which makes 
the greatest scientific minds reel, and which it is always so exceed- 
ingly difficult to transfer from the sphere of theory into that of 
actual fact—becomes for a believer a dogmatic truth: the 
existence, namely, of a provident Creator guiding towards their 
natural ends all those beings that come forth from his hands and 
which are destined eventually to find a common meeting point in 
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The influence of this truth of faith on scientific knowledge 
cannot be overestimated. ‘The apparent vortex of facts known to 
the senses, the depth and delicate nature of underlying causes, 
the complexity of laws that seemingly baffle analysis, are all 
powerless to restrain a believing student from that upward path 
along which he is sure at a certain point sooner or later to discover 
the order connecting separate scientific truths, to find an harmonic 
unity that embraces the whole encyclopaedia of knowledge. 

No individual man of genius, or school of thought, however 
sublime, has ever succeeded better than Christianity in teaching 
men of study that the truths known to the senses form a ladder 
leading to supernatural and moral truths, and in showing also how 
intimately the natural order in the universe is connected with the 
supernatural. ‘The first and last reasons of the whole historical 
evolution of human knowledge in the past are contained in this 
belief in a provident Creator. By this standard also can be 
measured its prospects of future development. 


In view of the influence it exercises on methods of 
scientific research, we may rightly conclude that religion 
gives them a special value, proofs of which we would soon 
discover were we to examine what influence religious 
faith has had on the scientific vocations of the master 
minds in the history of human thought. A Catholic 
university thus gains in a special manner from this three- 
fold advantage which methods of scientific research derive 
from religion. On account of its special characteristics 
the contribution made by a Catholic university to the 
cultural life of a nation is of the greatest possible value. 
But the value of this contribution is not limited simpl 
to the special character that Catholicism gives to methods 
of scientific research. 

What all who are in a position to realize the special 
needs of culture loudly demand to-day is that it may be 
enabled somehow to regain that unity of thought, life, 
and action without which life itself oa purpose and 
produces nothing. It seems almost as though a tragic 
destiny were overtaking contemporary civilization. For, 
although all the leaders of modern thought are straining 
in a determined effort to discover and reach some form of 
unity and synthesis, their efforts all seem doomed to 
failure. Each fresh attempt they make marks one more 
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step downward in the process of disintegration through 
which contemporary civilization seems to be passing, and 
which can only end in a final and fatal disaster. 

I believe, as did Toniolo, that the tide has begun to 
turn. A great revival of Christian and Catholic civiliza- 
tion lies ahead of us. Countless numbers of men, tired 
out with the wild-goose chase of pursuing erroneous 
philosophical systems, are now turning 4 eyes 
towards Catholicism, because they feel it may help them 
to regain interior unity and thus give a new meaning and 
purpose to their lives. Amongst those who a couple of 
decades ago flatly denied the existence even of a religious 
problem at all, signs of religious uneasiness are evident. 
This is a proof itself that men’s hearts are beginning to 
yearn for something which will satisfy them. So too is 
the prominence given to the discussion of religious 
phenomena in the newspapers and in the lecture halls. I 
would not go so far as to say that we are actually 
witnessing now a religious—much less a Catholic—revival, 
as some people maintain. What I do say is that thinking 
men, locking at the ruins that lie around them, show 
that they have begun to realize the need of something 
which will give unity once more to their thoughts, lives, 
actions, morality, and existence as members of the social 
community. For they understand that the continued 
lack of it would ultimately bring them face to face with 
absolute ruin—it would mean the destruction eventually 
of our civilization. 

A Catholic university has a great contribution to make 
towards the creation of this sense of moral, intellectual, 
and social unity, the building up of its doctrines and the 
formation of the men who will translate them from theory 
into action, so that all those who are seeking this unity 
may turn an attentive ear to the Catholic Church and 
hear from Her the great word of salvation that will 
prepare the advent of that Christian and Catholic 
civilization which is destined to bring peace to men’s 
minds and render their labour more productive. In the 
traditions they embody, the progress they envisage and 
the constitutions that govern them, the Catholic universi- 
ties of modern times, it is well to remember, are direct 
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lineal descendants of those mediaeval universities founded, 
either directly or indirectly, by the Church at the end of 
the Dark Ages for the express purpose of saving, together 
with the treasure of faith, the cultural heritage of the 
Ancient World. But, as is well known, the French 
Revolution and the Napoleonic regime perfected and 
completed the process of the humanization and seculari- 
zation of the universities. ‘This marked a definite break 
with the moral, social, and religious unity that had been 
defended by Christian and Catholic civilization. A 
secularized university meant a school open to all teachers 
of every doctrine—even the most absurd and most likely 
to undermine the existing moral and social order—but 
whose doors were jealously guarded against anyone who, 
even in the name of Science, dared to teach respect for 
Almighty God, the divine origin of the Church, and the 
underlying religious foundations of justice and the social 
order. The Church reacted against this attempt to 
destroy her influence in the intellectual world by founding 
universities of her own: the Catholic universities. Her 
purpose was not merely to instil Catholic principles into 
the rising generations, nor even simply to increase the 
supply of Catholic professional men. Her real aim, as 
Cardinal Faulhaber pointed out not long ago, was to 
secure a return to that unity both of thought and action 
the absence of which makes the world so restless to-day : 
a unity which can only be achieved as a result of a return 
to standards of civilization—and hence to a system of 
intellectual thought—of a Christian and Catholic type. 
Our own university at Milan—the origins of which 
were humble enough—was created with this purpose in 
view. We were laying not many years ago the founda- 
tions of future greatness, not visible at the time to the 
human eye, but which we now know is destined to prove a 
comfort and joy to those who some day will follow in our 
footsteps. For the university’s true claim to greatness 
consists not so much in its rapid material development as 
in its programme. The Italy we see mw us has 
emerged from the furnace of the Great War not merely 
with changed political frontiers, but with an increased 
sense of national consciousness. This new Italy has a 
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civilizing mission to fulfil in the world to-day. We 
Italian Catholics are helping her to accomplish it by 
bringing her the contribution of our learning, our 
activity, and our spirit of self-sacrifice. We know that 
our country’s real claim to greatness is a moral one, and 
we feel it our duty to help to make Italy truly great by 
assisting her to regain those standards of civilization which, 
for reasons -already explained, guarantee scientific pro- 
gress and give a sense of unity to guiding ideas that 
engender peace. We are helping to prepare a governing 
class capable of rising to the heights of these fine ideals. 
This is our mission ; this is our programme; these are our 


hopes for the future. 


Acostino GEMELLI, O.F.M., 
Rector of the Catholic University of Milan. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF SAINT FRANCIS 


1. The Franciscan Message to the World. By Agostino Gemelli, 
O.F.M. (Burns Oates and Washbourne, 2s. 6d.) 

2. Medieval Socialism. By Bede Jarrett,O.P. (Burns Oates and 
Washbourne, 25. 6d.) 

3. Tadpoles and God. By Laurence Oliver. 


HE age of St. Francis, probably like every other 
age, was one at once of decay and revival; then, as 
now, and perhaps as always, the old order was changing, 
giving place to new. The Empire had lost its hold, the 
cities had become conscious of themselves ; the growth 
of episcopal authority had only served to foster the 
power of the people. And these, from the first, were 
aware that their strength lay in two things: their 
fundamental wealth and their collective action. With 
these they looked into the future, not, as did the men 
of the Empire, to conquest by force of arms, but to 
conquest by trade. The result was the introduction of 
another kind of warfare, that of class against class; the 
youth of Francis was spent among a people who were 
rapidly growing into city-states, independent communes, 
vigorous both to fight one another if need be, and to 
spread themselves abroad by commerce over land and 
sea. They were making their own laws, equipping their 
own armies; more and more a man’s place among his 
fellows was coming to be measured by the wealth he 
ssessed. It was the age of the great merchants, who 
tended to develop a new tyranny; on the other hand, 
by reaction, it was the age of the craftsmen’s guilds. It 
was the age of the great bankers and money-lenders ; 
the age of ruthless internal rivalry and bloodshed, family, 
class, and guild for ever warring with one another to 
gain the upper hand. Then, as always, there were many 
just complaints against the old order, however much was 
in it that was good and true; on the other hand there 
was much to be said in favour of the young and new, for 
all that it seemed for ever in revolt, was always quick 
to draw the dagger, and sought to express itself in violent 
deeds and radical upheavals. 
Though comparisons of one generation with another 
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can never be wholly accurate, still there are two points 
of likeness at least between the age of St. Francis and 
our own. First was the unequal and unjust distribution 
of wealth, with the balance for acquiring more always 
on the side of him who was already rich ; second was the 
advantage which this glaring in,ustice always gave to the 
sectaries and revolutionists of the time. Whatever else 
they taught, sects like the Cathari, the Albigenses, the 
Waldenses—names in fact for much the same thing— 
always kept in the forefront of their programme the 
destruction of the multi-millionaire, whether cleric or 
layman ; their appeal, in the ears of the masses of the 
people, rang with a truth that could not be gainsaid, and 
with a hope that could not be set aside. So is it with 
us today. Bolshevism, communism, ultra-socialism, all 
have the same foundation, and it is a solid one; the 
same hope before them which appeals not to the rabble 
only, but to many sober and thinking men. The evil is 
there, none will deny it: like Catharism in the twelfth 
century, communism in the twentieth offers a definite 
solution to the problem; that too is evident. ‘To many it 
appeals, not only because there seems to be no other 
that is offered, but also because in matter of fact they 
conclude there is no other to be found. Unequal distri- 
bution of wealth, they say, is the curse of our civilization ; 
then, at whatever cost, such inequality must henceforth 
be made impossible, however otherwise unequal men’s 
lots may be. 

The one great doctrine of Burke, which has put him 
in the front rank of our English statesmen, was that 
reform does not come by the mere crushing of evil, not 
by rooting up the wheat with the tares; it comes by 
discovering the good that lies in the midst of evil and 
developing it. This, perhaps, is particularly true when 
evil seems most rampant; the more violently it is 
expressed, the more there must be in it something which 
has at least the appearance of good, something which 
makes an appeal as such to a vast number of people. For 
no man is wholly bad; all men by nature tend to that 
which is good; and though they may for a time be 
deceived by false prophets, by tinsel offered to them for 
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gold, still it is the solid gold they seek, and even tinsel 
must appeal under the appearance of a greater good, 
Thus it may well be that one day, if and when com- 
munism and bolshevism are dissolved, it will be by no 
brute force, not by any counter-revolution or foreign 
conquest, but by the recognition, and separation from 
the refuse, of some golden truth which a more enlightened 
generation will accept and adopt. Along such lines, it 
would seem, civilization has always progressed ; it has 
learnt more from its misfortunes than from its successes, 
The Roman Empire rotted from within and passed away, 
found guilty ol condemned by St. Augustine; yet it 
left to Europe a standard of law and order which Euro 
has never lost. The Renaissance corrupted and sathihad 
yet the literature of today is its lasting fruit. The so- 
called Reformation has spent itself, and is now regarded 
as little more than an historical episode ; yet inside and 
outside the Catholic Church rds are higher for the 
lessons that it taught. The French Revolution was a 
ghastly welter, whose story can never be fully told; yet 
the principle for which it stood has spread throughout 
the world, so that even Turkey and China are feeling its 
repercussions in our time. So may it be with the threaten- 
ing movements of our own generation; movements 
which, to the outsider, may seem nothing but evil, but 
which, since they appeal to millions, and millions seem 
ready to sacrifice for them their all, must contain some 
element, some goal, that appeals to them as good. 
Something of this kind is the first reflection one is 
inclined to make after a careful reading of The Fran- 
ciscan Message to the World, by Dr. Agostino Gemelli ; 
for it is to this association of St. Francis with the world 
in which he lived that the author would ascribe his 
miraculous influence. It was an age, as we have said, in 
which men in general, the men of the preponderating 
middle classes, were dissatisfied both with the distribution 
and the use and the means of acquiring the abundant 
and ever-increasing wealth about them. They sought 
remedies, as every generation seeks them when a crisis 
comes, some in what we now call revolution, some in 
communal action not wholly different from our unions, 
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some in religious movements degenerating into fanaticism 
of various kinds. All these were accompanied with violence 
both to the agents themselves and to the men about 
them ; counterparts, perhaps of the bolshevism, national- 
socialism, and other politico-religious extravagances of 
today. Possibly, let us say certainly, for the most part, 
they meant well ; at least we may be sure that with them, 
as with other reformers, even the most destructive, the 
underlying motive that inspired them contained an 
element of truth. Wealth, then as at every epoch, was the 
root of all evil, therefore wealth in some way must be 
destroyed : that is, wealth which, by its mere possession, 
created the distinction, and therefore the jealousy and 
animosity, which prevailed between the classes; which 
prevented individuals, now growing conscious of them- 
selves, from attaining their just rights; which crept 
even into the Church, and substituted itself for the 
worship of God. 

Francis of Assisi was a man of that middle class, and 
thoroughly a man of the world of his time. He has been 
described as an eccentric; he was not that, any more 
than Marx or Lenin was eccentric. But, like them, he 
was thorough, so thorough that his thoroughness, by 
comparison with the world’s spirit of convention and 
compromise, may easily be dubbed eccentricity. He saw 
the evil of his day as well as anyone; he sympathized 
with the rising spirit, that longed to break the throttling 
tyranny of wealth ; he recognized the element of justice 
that lay beneath the lawlessness and recklessness of 
revolution ; he drew the good out of the evil and purified 
it. Indeed, he went further than all the revolutionists ; 
in his reform he would have no half-measures. He would 
not merely weaken the power of wealth, by procuring 
its more equitable distribution. Since wealth was the 
curse he would strike at its very root ; he would hold up a 
new ideal to the world and have none of it. He knew 
very well that not all the world could or would follow ; 
the life of the world must go on, and, for this, wealth 
of some kind, and the circulation of wealth, were needed. 
Nevertheless, he himself, and perhaps a few who would 
catch his fire and would be prepared to take the con- 
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sequences, would set up an example, and would show 
men by actual practice that even in this world life could 
be lived without money. And not only lived; stripped 
of wealth, the one source of all unrest and anxiety, life 
could become the most free, the most joyful, the most 
human thing that civilization could mre He 
The conclusion of Francis was founded on no philo- 
sophic or economic theory ; he did not conquer wealth 
by the study of wealth, or by analysis of the world’s 
resources and their distribution. He founded it on 
another basis; and he discovered that foundation 
through his genius for affection, for loving men, and 
indeed every being on earth and in heaven. As his love 
showed him the beauty of God and His Christ, the 
beauty of the sun, of the birds in the trees and the stone 
beside the running river, so it revealed to him the beauty 
of the hearts of men, even of those whom others called 
wicked. Francis loved the communist of his time and 
therefore understood him. He found in him the under- 
lying truth that inspired him, however distorted it might 
be ; when he had released it from the refuse that covered 
it, when he had set it free and straightened it, the same 
love helped him to interpret and apply it. Not poverty 
alone, not renunciation alone, was the inspiring motive 
of the Poverello ; it was rather an intense understanding 
and love of, and sympathy for, the most embittered of 
mankind which, whether he himself were rich or poor, 
urged him always to give. Not only would he be a poor 
man in himself, and so always remain the master of 
wealth by refusing it admittance ; he would be doubly 
r by giving away all that might come to him, diverting 
it to those whom love might put in his way, thus turning 
wealth’s own weapons against itself. So had He done 
who had first caught the heart of Francis, who had had 
nowhere to lay His head, who had given until His very 
life’s blood had been spent, and who, by that means, 
had worked a world-revolution, solving the problem of 
rich and poor alike, with which no other revolution in 
any age could compare. Francis had learnt the lesson, 
to be a perfect man by selling all and giving all—thus, by 
having nothing, possessing all things; but the secret of 
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his poverty was love, enkindled at that all-consuming 
source. 

Genius is always simple, and these were the simple 
principles by which the genius of Francis would bring 
about his world-reform. When we state them they read 
either like platitudes or else like an ideal which is beyond 
our reach, yet in him they were realized: devoted love 
of God and man, leading to understanding of, and 
sympathy with, even the most desperate ; bringing him 
down to unite his life with the life of the lowliest and 
most depraved; cutting away whatever might come 
between them ; counting no man at all so utterly wicked 
but somewhere within him there was an element of 
good; discovering in this self-surrender the intensest 
joy, both for itself and for all with whom it came in 
contact. How far his influence has reached, even among 
those who have not followed him, how truly he has 
gauged the best there is in human nature, the history of 
the Order of St. Francis has proved. It has gone far 
beyond anything the saint himself ever anticipated, far 
beyond the influence of the most perfect of philosophies. 
Socrates was no technical philosopher, yet without 
Socrates there could have been no Plato or Aristotle. 
Francis was no philosopher ; he developed no system like 
St. Thomas, or Kant, or Rousseau, or Karl Marx. Yet 
without Francis there would have been no Alexander of 
Hales, and therefore, perhaps, no Albertus or Aquinas ; 
no Bonaventure, and therefore the whole history of 
prayer would have been altered ;no Duns Scotus, and 
therefore the Christocentric mind of the spiritual life 
would have had to find another development; no 
Roger Bacon, and therefore all our inductive science, 
with its discoveries and inventions which have altered 
the face of the earth, would have been indefinitely 
retarded. It was Francis who set in motion that great 
torrent of missionary enterprise which has swept across 
the world in ever-increasing volume ever since; it was 
he who thus gave the needed impulse to the voyages 
of discovery which have opened to us Asia, and America, 
and Africa today, even while at home he brought back 
the Babe of Bethlehem to the infant’s nursery. It was 
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the spirit of Francis that gave art a new inspiration, 
simplifying architecture, renewing the painter’s craft as 
in Giotto, showing Dante at his best when he is most 
imbued with the mind of the Poverello. Francis was 
the source from which sprang Robert of Anjou, St. 
Bridget of Sweden, St. Elizabeth of Portugal, St. Roque 
of Montpellier, and many more whose names, in a history 
of humanitarian growth in Europe, could not possibly 
be omitted. All these and more show the far-reaching 
influence of his two simple principles, love of every man 
and independence of every form of wealth; principles 
which sound fantastic to the multitude, yet have they 
been put into practice and have reached so far. Of the 
saints of his Order it would be foolish here to attempt a 
catalogue ; yet each one of them—St. Anthony of Padua, 
St. Bernardine of Siena, St. John Capistrano, St. Peter 
of Alcantara, the spiritual friend and father of men and 
women like St. Francis Borgia and St. Theresa of Avila, 
and many more—stands for a vast movement which has 
affected the inner life, as well as the outer civilization, of 
the whole world, with its recurring, conquering, levelling 
tide of love, and poverty, and selflessness. 

Nor, with all its vicissitudes, has the tide ever ceased 
to flow. Like other great movements it has had its golden 
ages and its wanings, but the permanent influence has 
always revived. The Reformation came, and men like 
St. Lawrence of Brindisi rose up to meet it. England 
broke away, and the sons of St. Francis were among the 
first to begin the work of restoration. Jansenism in 
France found in them a constant adversary. When a 
modern Luke Wadding appears, or rather when many 
appear, for the “‘Annals” of more recent centuries can 
never be the work of one man, then we shall see how 
much mankind owes to the still vigorous spirit of St. 
Francis ; in all the four continents, in the sciences and 
arts, in the school and on the mission field, among men 
and women. For we must not forget the last. Among 
them we have all the varieties, from the descendants 
of St. Clare and St. Colette, to the wonderful Franciscan 
Missionaries of Mary today. Of these last we can only 
say that one must have lived and worked with them to 
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realize their self-sacrifice, and the consequent scope of 
their Institute. To this last flower of the Franciscan 
tree nothing comes amiss, from the finest art to the ser- 
vice of the most squalid Asiatic leper; but of the two 
it is the leper that has the sisters’ greatest care, just as 
Francis found his delight in the lazar-houses of his day. 
And their sacrifice is founded on the spirit that sent out 
Franciscans to the mission-fields seven centuries ago; 
the spirit which inspires surrender, out of pure love for 
humanity in need. In these, and in others like them, 
St. Francis has proved himself living still, equal to the 
demands of the twentieth century as he was to the 
twelfth and thirteenth. We need not wonder that in 
modern times the admiration and love of the saint have 
revived, that those not of his faith vie with each other 
to do him honour. Even if they miss the lesson he 
teaches, at least they recognize him by his fruits. 

What then of today? And what of the particular 
situation in which the Europe of today finds itself ? That 
it is sick, it is itself the first to acknowledge ; so loudly, 
indeed, that one almost wonders whether it can be as 
ill as it imagines, Or, rather, may it not be that it is 
mistaken in the diagnosis of its own disease ? It feels a 

ain in a member; but is the root of the evil there? 

t is distressed because of unemployment, because of 
the danger of class-warfare, because of the ever-growing 
hatred of nation for nation, because of the luxury which 
threatens to undermine our civilization as it undermined 
that of ancient Rome. But may it not be that these 
are but common symptoms of a sickness whose. ravages 
are farther within ? Such at least is the question which 
the far-seeing St. Francis, if he came into the world 
today, would certainly ask. And he would as certainly 
find one answer. With all its likeness to his own genera- 
tion, he would point to one thing in which our generation 
differs from his own. Fundamentally, we can hear him 
say, the evil of today has gone deeper down than the mere 
worship of wealth ; it lies in the simple fact that Europe 
has lost hold upon its faith. A common faith is the only 
bond that has ever kept or can ever keep a civilized world 
in unity. It was so with ancient Rome; it is so with 
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Mohammedan and Hindu; it is the truth behind the 
fallacy upon which the new Germany is trying to build, 

But the loss of faith is a thing which he who has lost 
it does not easily recognize ; for the loss of faith is blind- 
ness, and “‘none is so blind as’ he who will not see”. This, 
then, the convincing of the blind that he is blind, that 
there is light about him of which he knows nothing but 
which, if he knew it, would guide him to all truth, is 
precisely the problem which Francis today would have 
to face. Europe has lost sight of God ; it kills the states- 
man who recalls Him ; it will allow an anti-God band to 
play “God save the King” in its presence, and not see 
the anomaly—dare we say the blasphemy ?—that this 
implies. At most it builds its altars and pays a blind 
sort of worship to an “unknown god”; for the rest it 
gropes about, blindly feeling in the darkness for it knows 
not what, acknowledging at every step that it does not 
know, unaware that in place of the all-seeing God it 
has come to worship its blind self. And, necessarily, with 
the loss of God it has lost all sense of the supernatural. 
By this we do not mean all sense of the world hereafter, 
of retribution and reward ; we need only speak of the 
things that concern this life, of the first principles of 
right and wrong, of sin and virtue, of liberty and justice, 
of law and right order, to realize that there is chaos, that 
the standard has been lowered and that man in general 
does not know it. 

Once, in the days of St. Francis, men had a common 
definition for every one of these; now they have it no 
longer. In those days, men did evil, it is true; they 
murdered, and robbed, and committed adultery ; but 
they knew they did evil and owned to it, and often 
their repentance was heroic. Now they know not what 
they do; they do not know what is right and what is 
evil; when they have done wrong they condone or ignore 
it, they will even find a formula to justify evil as good. 
They have lost their bearings; they have no longer a 
common criterion; what is praised as right in one place 
is cursed as evilin another. All like sheep have gone astray 
—the confessedly blind lead the blind, and the blind 
that are led have nothing but the ditch before them. 
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They have lost hold of the supernatural: they have 
therefore lost hold of themselves and are the victims 
and slaves, no longer the masters, of their natures. 
These they obey and serve, these indeed they must 
obey, for they no longer have a higher sense to help 
them. They call it freedom, they readjust right and 
justice and virtue to suit the new perspective; but 
many know well in their hearts that what they have 
won is little more than the freedom of the beast in the 
field, perhaps even of the wild beast in the jungle. And 
if it is that, then they need seek no other source for the 
evils that surround them, wars and fear of further wars, 
human destruction as the first goal of all science; for 
the freedom of the beast is the freedom of tooth and 
claw, of beast against beast, of ambush, and sudden 
spring, and slaughter. 

This is the world with which the spirit of St. Francis 
has to deal, and upon its anvil it must be tested: a cruel 
and bloodthirsty world, because it has accepted the 
standard of the animal; a world chaotic in its ideals, 
because it has no longer an ideal above it ; a self-worship- 
ping world, because it has ceased to worship God. 
But Francis has encountered enemies far more alive and 
vigorous than those of our time; for, as we have said, 
the present generation lies before him, distracted and 
worn, conscious that all is not well with it, yet no longer 
knowing its own cure, almost pleading for assistance to 
anyone who will give it a helping hand. He comes to it 
in the same manner that he came to his own generation ; 
not condemning, not saying it is wicked and leaving it 
to its fate, scarcely even noticing the evil about and 
within it, looking only for the good it contains that it 
may be drawn out and developed. And one good thing 
he finds. Among the irreligion and indifference of men 
today there is none the less manifest one ray of hope 
which few seem willing to reject ; which indeed seems 
only to increase as all other faith falls away. It is a feeling 
for, a wistful looking up to, the person of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. It is stronger than it was thirty years ago, far 
stronger than when, half a century or more ago, university 
professors could afford to sneer at that name. They 
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would not do it now. Only silly arrogance belittles Him 
today, and arrogance does not reach far. The ordinary, 
sensible man has no use for it ; though he may not know 
much, yet his eyes are not turned away from the Light 
of the World, and he wishes to know more. The spirit 
of Francis seizes on this. He points to Jesus Christ, the 
God made man, the Model of all men, the true Teacher 
of reform, the worthy object of all their admiration, all 
their love, all their devotion. He draws them to Him, 
first to know and then to follow; he shows them all 
that likeness to Him will make of themselves, all that it 
will do to the race of man, all the problems that, inevit- 
ably and automatically, it must solve. Others may offer 
other solutions, and therefore for a time will ignore or 
oppose him, but the spirit of Francis holds on. He does 
not cry out, he does not contend, he conquers Brother 
Wolf by other means. By means of his Lent esus Christ 
he reawakens love where it had almost died; through 
Him he draws it away from itself, even from that merely 
pragmatic love which is called philanthropy, first to 
God, making it supernatural, and then, tempered in 
that fire, back to men. 

But when the spirit of Francis has done that, then at 
once the great results appear, human and social, the 
same today as in his own time. Man discovers he has 
delivered himself from bondage; he has shaken off his 
shackles, he is master of this world and all that is in it, 
not its slave ; he has broken his chains and is free. No man 
ever loved mankind more than Francis; no man ever 
manifested that love more in his life ; as we have seen, it 
was the reason of his poverty. But his freedom was 
Christian freedom ; it was the freedom of the spirit ; it 
was freedom that would make the perfect man. Francis 
would be free, even from the thraldom of himself, 
master alike of all that was within and of all that was 
without. He loved the freedom of the woods; he loved 
the freedom of the simple life. Even death should have 
no lordship over him; he welcomed death with the 
name of “Sister”. One only master he acknowledged 
and that was the Spirit of truth; and he taught men only 
the truth that would make them free. So was freedom 
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the mother of a true sense of duty; for liberty is not 
libertinism, it is subject to the law of God. So, too, did 
it give a true sense to poverty ; for poverty is not pauper- 
ism, it is the mastery of the things of this world. ether 
men were rich or poor mattered little to Francis ; what 
mattered more was that men, whether rich or poor, 
should be masters of the things they possessed, not be 
mastered by them; should be able to dispose of them 
according to their will, not be buried helplessly beneath 
them. So he interpreted, for himself and for all the world, 
the freedom with which his Master, Christ, had set the 
whole world free. 

In the same way he looked out to the other interests 
of life. As wealth could enslave a man, so also could 
such a thing as learning; and as Francis would be 
independent of the one, so would he be of the other. 
He conquered wealth by love of his fellow men, brought 
down from his love of Christ ; he conquered learning by 
the same. Where it was not wanted it should have no 
place ; where it served the purposes of love, where it 
provided him with more than he could give, there he 
welcomed learning as a precious ally. Hence Francis, 
and those who have studied in his school, would never 
allow of the divorce of learning from life; his son, 
Bonaventure, the seraphic doctor, differs even from 
Augustine and Aquinas in this, that with him philosophy, 
theology, and prayer are intermingled. Study with him 
is a preventive of evil, a means for good, a weapon for 
conquest and freedom; learning without truth of life 
was to him of no account. “Study that you may live 
a holy life. ‘Translate knowledge into virtue, and the 
conflict between science and faith will vanish.” Such 
was the mind of Bonaventure; it needed only to be 
supplemented by the words of Bernardine: “A man 
knows in proportion as he loves”; those who do not 
love cannot know. 

But it is by their fruits that good trees are known, and 
Francis would be among the first to wish to be judged 
by that test. He loved mankind as Christ his Lord had 
loved it, and he saw in the renunciation he taught the 
good of all men, both individual and universal. And 
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his love has a certain characteristic of love very manifest ; 
it does not count the cost, it is almost thoughtless of 
the mcrrow, it does not make too much of organizations 
or other safeguards that human prudence and efficiency 
suggest, it does not trouble to let one hand know what 
the other hand is doing, it accepts the opportunity as 
it comes, and when the good deed is done it moves on 
to another. It looks for no reward beyond the deed 
itself ; for no comfort, no honours, no rest, not even 
the mystical recompense which is the lot of many who 
serve God and man to the uttermost. But on that very 
account Francis and his followers are the happiest of 
men. More than most, because of their closeness to 
Nature, they appreciate the very joy of living ; more than 
most they rise on wings free from every trammel to the 
feet of God. Francis was indeed a happy man; it may 
be said that it was his mission to bring back happiness 
into an unhappy world. He saw the source of unhappi- 
ness, hiding itself under the disguise of human satisfaction. 
He tore the mask from its face, and pitched it into 
the gutter. Freed from the delusion, civilization itself 
awakened to a new life, and brought forth through 
succeeding centuries wonderful things, in science and 
art, in learning and letters, in the spiritual life and in 
action. Francis stands before the world today and offers 
it the same panacea. Let it but have the courage to 
seek first the oe of God and His justice, the kingdom 
of the love of God and man, and the fulfilment of the 
law of love, and all other things will be added unto it. 
Thus Francis ends with a platitude, so simple is he; 
but it is a platitude which, if accepted, would soon put 
an end to most of the present discontents. Nor need 
we be without hope that this solution will yet come. 
Such at least is the note on which Dr. Gemelli’s study 


concludes. 
Goonier, S.J. 
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STAINED GLASS IN CHURCHES 


_ essential point to remember with regard to 
stained glass in the windows of a church—and, for 
the matter of that, in a secular building, too—is that 
both the glass and the design upon it should be strictly 
in accord with the architectural style of the building, or, 
at least, of the stone-work of the windows in which the 
glass is to be fixed. ‘This ideal can be adhered to without 
difficulty at the first glazing of the windows of most 
modern churches, but when an ancient church has been 
altered from time to time, so that it presents a mixture 
of styles, a problem of more or less difficulty has to be 
solved. Probably, the safest course to adopt in such a 
case would be to glaze each window in the style which 
would best accord with it. For example, it often happens 
that the stone-work of an original window in a mediaeval 
church has been cut away bodily. The mullions, 
transoms, and tracery have gone and the top of the 
window has been made semicircular, thus turning it 
into a large single light of a classical character. In this 
case, if funds were lacking to restore the window to its 
original form, the best plan would be to fill it with 
stained glass of Renaissance design, in spite of the con- 
sequent incongruity of such design with the glass in the 
ancient and unaltered windows of the church. Or, 
supposing the window were a small narrow one of a 
single light, from which the head foils had been removed 
and the top made semicircular, thus giving it the 
semblance of a Norman lancet, it should be filled with 
glass of twelfth- or thirteenth-century style—say, a pair 
of coloured medallions set in coloured leafage, or, if the 
light were sp small, quarries with grisaille designs of an 
character. 

he ee shall be the subjects shown in 
the windows ?—calls for answer. Here, again, in the 
case of a church which is entirely without stained glass, 
the course is clear—to follow the ancient practice 
whereby the picture windows in a church were p accene 
to set forth pictorially the whole tale of Christian 
doctrine, from the Annunciation and the events which 
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preceded it, to the descent of the Holy Spirit at Pente- 
cost. All the windows of the church should be filled 
with stained glass in accordance with this plan, though 
its application in practice may call for the exercise of 
judgement and tact. Thus, where there are many 
windows, fewer subjects may be placed in each, while, 
where the windows are few, each one must admit several 
subjects. By way of illustration, one may take the case 
of a church consisting of nave with clerestories and 
chancel and north and south aisles. The windows in 
such a church may be assumed to be a side row in each 
aisle with a window at each end, a row of clerestory 
windows on each side of the nave, in the chancel a large 
window at the east end, and two or three side windows, 
and a large window in the west wall. It would be easy 
to follow the plan in such a case: the series would begin 
in the east window of the north aisle with the Annuncia- 
tion, the Nativity, the visits of the Shepherds and the 
three Kings with their several Old Testament types; 
would pass to the north-chancel windows with the 
events of Our Lord’s earthly life; and thence to the 
Crucifixion in the east window of the chancel. In the 
south-chancel windows would be the Resurrection, and 
the chief events of Our Lord’s life on earth subsequent 
thereto. The Descent of the Holy Spirit on the 
Apostles would end the series so far as the facts of 
Christianity are concerned. But Christian theology is a 
living system always bearing fruit and so the windows 
in the aisles set forth symbolically the ng of the 
Church through its authorized exponents. On the 
south side we should place the Apostles, each holding a 
scroll with a sentence of the Creed, St. Peter beginning 
with the words “Credo in Deum Patrem omntpotentem 
Creatorem coeli et terrae’, and St. Matthias ending with 
“Et vitam aeternam”’. Opposite to the Apostles, in 
the north aisle, would be the twelve Old Testament 
Prophets ; and the four Evangelists and the four great 
Doctors of the Church—SS. Jerome, Gregory the Great, 
Ambrose, and Augustine of Hippo—would fill the west 
windows of the aisles. So far the teaching of the 
Church. Aloft, the clerestory windows of the nave 
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should show figures of martyrs and saints—the results 
of the Church’s teaching. Who, among the multitude 
of God’s saints, should be chosen may well be left to 
individual choice, but the patron saints of the church 
and those which have special connexion with its locality 
should be included. There remains only the west 
window: that should contain a picture of the Last 
Judgement—Our Lord enthroned with the Heavenly 
Hierarchy and Our Lady interceding for worldlings. 

Thus, [ have set out a plan for glazing church windows 
which is based on the ancient practice of the Catholic 
Church. True it is that this system, in its integrity, 
has been largely lost sight of in all countries for many a 
year, and I am not sure that we should have it today as a 

attern to follow if it had not been preserved for us in an 
English village church—Fairford in Gloucestershire— 
the only parish church in the British Isles which can 
show its ancient stained glass intact ; that is, for practical 
purposes, for it has necessarily received some repair, 
and parts of it, especially the Doom window in the west 
wall, have undergone restoration of a not very convincing 
kind. 

To ensure that a regular teaching arrangement should 
be applied to the stained glass—as it should be to all 
decorative work in a sacred building—which it may be in 
contemplation to set up in church windows, it is a good 
idea to sketch out a plan in advance, assuming, of course, 
that all the windows contain only plain glass at the time. 
A knowledgeable and sympathetic glass-painter should be 
called in to advise, so that, with his help, appropriate 
subjects, chosen in accordance with the ancient system 
which I have described, may be allocated to each window. 
If financial considerations will allow of the whole plan 
being carried out at once, so much the better, but, in 
most cases, the work will have to be done by instalments, 
as parochial funds or gifts become available. It will, I 
know, be found that difficulties will arise in preserving 
strict adherence to the plan. Pious donors have their 
own ideas : one asks that his or her holy patron should be 
placed where St. Peter ought to be, and another insists 


that The Visit of the Three Kings should occupy the 
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position reserved for The Ascension, and so forth. All such 
fancies should be resisted : indeed, they must be resisted, 
if the windows are to present, when fully glazed, a 
coherent whole and an intelligible exposition of Christian 
doctrine. It should be pointed out to donors who may 
be disposed to force their own ideas, because they find the 
money, that they will better serve religion by helping to 
carry out the plan laid down than by indulging in fancies 
which, if accepted, would wreck the whole scheme. In 
most cases donors will be found open to argument, 
especially as, for a long time, there will be a large choice 
of subjects, but if a donor should be found obdurate, it 
would be wiser, I believe, to decline the gift, than, by 
acceptance, to spoil a valuable scheme. 

It may be asked, if the stained glass in every window 
of a church is to. be in accordance with a settled plan, 
How is the memorial-window idea to be carried out? 
The answer is—In the same way as in mediaeval times, 
Every donor of a window gives it, in the first place, as 
of course, to God’s glory, and, beyond that, so far as 
material or spiritual benefit to any person or cause is 
concerned, his intention is that his gift should enure for 
the advantage either of a living or of a dead person: 
if of a living person, either the donor himself or another, 
the window should be inscribed at foot with an invitation 
to pray for the good estate of the person intended to be 
benefited, while, if the object of the donor’s intention 
be dead, the inscription should beg for prayers for his 
soul. If the donor should wish for a more intimate and 
personal note, small figures of himself and of those 
associated with his gift, kneeling at prayer desks, may be 
inserted below the subject picture of the window and 
above the inscription. But let such figures be small 
and, in accordance with ancient practice, strictly sub- 
servient to the sacred picture: never allow them to 
assume proportions calculated to divert attention from 
the principal feature of the window, as was often done in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Witness the 
figures of the Montmorency family in the windows of 
Montmorency Church near Paris and those at Montfort 
L’Amaury Church, near Versailles. All these, by their 
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size, withdraw attention from the religious aspect of the 
windows to the persons of the donors. 

The scheme which I have suggested is intended to 
apply to the main lights of the windows only: the 
question of filling the tracery lights with appropriate 
subjects will call for decision. These offer a wide field 
for selection, for, while their stained glass should never 
clash with that in the main lights, it need not, necessarily, 
refer exclusively to the subjects pictured below them. 
Small figures of angels, some playing on musical instru- 
ments, or of saints with their symbols, or shields with 
the instruments of the Passion—very appropriate to a 
Crucifixion window—or of the emblem of the Blessed 
Trinity : all come to mind. Good tracery fillings above 
lights containing figures of the Evangelists are their 
symbols—the Angel, the Winged Lion, the Winged Ox, 
and the Eagle. In tracery lights, also, heraldry may well 
find a place, for there is no subject which is better 
adapted to effective decoration in colour than the gentle 
science of armory. ‘There is no limit to selection: 
national arms and badges, those of dioceses and bishops, 
arms of cities and boroughs, and the donor’s own coat 
armour, all may with advantage appear in tracery lights 
—always assuming that they have some relation to the 
church or its connexions. I would suggest, too, that 
by way of expressing loyalty to the See of Peter, the arms 
of the Holy Father should occupy a prominent tracery 
light. Again, the arms of the province and of the 
diocese in which the church is situated should not be 
forgotten : in the case of diocesan arms it would be well 
= the bishop’s family arms should be impaled with 
them. 

With regard to a church the window arrangement of 
which does not seem, at first sight, to lend itself readily 
to the scheme suggested, a little thought will enable 
one to work it into the plan of the windows. So various 
are the architectural styles of modern churches that the 
adapting of the plan to their peculiar features must be a 
matter of some difficulty and one involving caution and 
discretion. At least, one may say that, in all cases, a 
plan could be evolved which would include all the main 
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subjects of Christian theology, arranged in correct order 
round the church. The point to be borne in mind is 
that all the stained glass in any church should be visualized 
and treated as a whole, so that, when all the windows are 
filled, they shall, collectively, tell the story of the evolu- 
tion of the Christian Church—either by many or by few 
pictures, as the lighting arrangements of the church may 
allow. 

When churches have ancillary chapels, whether devoted 
to chantry purposes or dedicated to a particular saint 
or to a special subject, the glass in their windows should 
be treated in accordance with the purposes to which they 
are put. In the case of a Lady chapel, the windows 
should show as many incidents in the life of Our Lady as 
circumstances will allow, Our Lady with the Divine Child 
in her arms occupying a central position, while chapels 
dedicated to other saints should exhibit pictures of his 
or her acts. In a chantry chapel ment be figures of 
patron saints of the person or family to whose use it is 
appropriated and, also, shields bearing family arms. 

t is almost unnecessary to say that a plan for the 
stained glass in the windows of a cathedral or of a great 
collegiate or monastic church calls for special treatment, 
in the sense that the scheme which we have considered 
would be much amplified, though adhered to in substance. 
Incidents in the earthly life of Our Lord could be largely 
increased in number—His miracles, for example, would 
provide material for several lights—and the acts of a 
saint could be set out, in many cases, at considerable 
length, as in the case of the acts of St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury in the Trinity Chapel at Canterbury Cathedral. 

A full and accurate 1 age the glazing of the windows 
of an English cathedral in mediaeval times may be 
acquired by careful study of the book entitled Descrip- 
tion or Brief Declaration of all the Anctent Monuments, 
Rites and Customes belonging or being within the Monastical 
Church of Durham before the Suppression. . Written im 
1593. The author’s name is not known, but it 
is certain that he had been an inmate of the Abbey 
before the dissolution. Several editions have been 
issued, the first in 1672, but the best text is that pub- 
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lished by the Surtees Society in 1842. Considerations 
of space will not allow here a detailed analysis of the 
glazing at Durham Cathedral as set out in this book, 
but it is sufficient to say that, although it is not always 
easy to follow the application of the plan I have des- 
cribed, owing to the large number and the positions of 
the windows, yet it can be traced if sufficient pains be 
taken. Apart from the fact that the writer of the book 
had, evidently, been familiar with the Cathedral and its 
fittings before the changes in religion of the sixteenth 
century, it is highly probable that the ancient stained 
glass was still zm situ in I 593, so that the writer could 
confirm and check his recollections of early days by 
comparison with the glass itself. When one remembers 
that orders issued by Tudor sovereigns for the destruc- 
tion of old stained glass were but imperfectly obeyed, 
even in the South of England, it is not to be wondered 
at that they were largely inoperative in the North. As 
far as it is possible at this time of day to ascertain when 
and by whom the stained glass in Durham Cathedral 
was destroyed, it seems safe to attribute it to three 
causes—want of repair (a very potent cause in most 
cases), destruction by Puritan fanatics, and the neglect, 
the pilfering, and the restoring zeal of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

It is unfortunate that, while the quality of glass used 
for glass-painting, all the technique of the craft, and the 
skill of glass-painters were never at a higher level than 
they are today, the idea that ecclesiastical stained glass 
should have a definite teaching character is not realized 
to the extent that it should be by those responsible for 
the picture-glazing of church windows. The various 
subjects appropriate to decoration of churches are, of 
course, well known to designers and painters, and they 
can be trusted to represent them, both artistically and 
traditionally, in full accord with the mind of the Church, 
if they are required to do so. But the trouble is that 
these subjects are usually treated as if they stood alone 
and were simply isolated happenings without connexion 
with other events. The result is that, however lofty 
and glorious may be the idea enshrined in a religious 
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picture, it fails to impress that idea on beholders to the 
extent that it should, because it is considered alone and 
without reference to the scheme of which it is a part. 

This is the kind of thing that happens in the absence 
of a definite plan for glazing church windows. Assume 
that all the windows in a church are without stained glass, 
Someone wishes to give a window in memory of a 
deceased relative. “By all means,” say the authorities, 
“choose your own subject and the window you would 
like to put it in.” A large or small window is chosen, 
according to the depth of the donor’s purse, and, as to 
the subject, as the deceased was, let us say, a medical 
man, let it contain a figure of St. Luke, patron of 
medicine men, with his symbol and, perhaps, the dead 
man’s coat-of-arms in the tracery lights, and an appro- 
priate inscription in the base of the light. A very 
excellent choice of subject, and, if there were a stained- 
glass plan for the church, the design would find its way 
into the window reserved for St. Luke. But, as there is 
no such plan, the heterogeneous collection of sacred 
pictures goes on: beautiful and inspiring ideas enshrined 
in glass but wholly disconnected. The next giver, 
we may suppose, is allowed to choose a window next to 
St. Luke, and there he places a picture, maybe, of The 
Good Shepherd, while, at the bidding of another bene- 
factor, a figure of St. Mark, which ought to be next to 
St. Luke, is placed at the other end of the church, so 
that it may conveniently be seen from the donor’s pew 
or for some other equally unconvincing reason. One 
only has to mentally compare a church, the windows of 
which are glazed along such lines as these, with one where 
the glass shows a connected story—the tale of Christianity 
through the ages—the one an illustration of ill-directed 
piety and the other a dignified and effective series 
disposed in accord with the centuries-old custom of 
Holy Church. 

In case it should be thought that I have exaggerated 
the muddled condition of modern stained glass, I have 
gone through two churches, selected at random, the one 
Catholic and the other Church of England. Here is the 
result ; the Anglican church is a much-restored twelfth- 
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century parish church, consisting of nave, chancel, and 
north and south aisles. All the stained glass with 
which its windows were originally filled has disappeared 
long ago. Beginning with the north aisle, there are four 
windows of three lights, each light containing the figure 
of a saint in memory of a deceased person. In the north- 
chancel chapel are three more memorial windows with a 
saint in each. ‘The east window of the chancel—three 
lights—contains the Resurrection in the centre and Our 
Lord raising Lazarus and the ruler’s daughter from the 
dead in the side lights, while in the corresponding 
window of the south chapel is the Crucifixion, with Our 
Lady and St. John on either side : in the south window 
of this chapel is the Resurrection. The subjects in the 
south aisle are Our Lord in Glory, three Apostles— 
SS. Peter, James the Greater, and John the Evangelist— 
and Ruth with her mother and Boaz. In the west 
window of the tower are the Nativity with the visits of 
the Shepherds and the three Kings, and the west window 
of the nave contains four sainted Kings. The west 
window of the north aisle completes the series with three 
memorial lights each containing a saint. The only 
part of this church which is effectively glazed is the south 
chapel ; as to the rest, although each window by itself 
contains a beautiful and inspiring subject, they are totally 
disconnected and fail, collectively, to fulfil that teaching 
mission by which every series of sacred pictures in a 
church, whatever denomination it may belong to, should 
be inspired. Differences between the Catholic faith 
and that held by other Christian bodies are not involved 
in this matter, for it is quite easy to represent pictorially 
and in due order the tenets held by any church or 
religious community—Christian or otherwise—or even 
the ideas which bind together the members of any secular 


body. 

The Catholic church chosen for examination of its 
stained glass is one of those built in the middle of the 
last century when renewed interest in Gothic architecture 
was inspiring most of the architects of the day. This 
particular church, designed by the elder Pugin, contains 
nave, chancel with side chapels, and north and south 
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aisles. In the north aisle there are three memoria] 
windows with figures of patron saints, small figures of 
kneeling donors, and inscriptions with prayers for souls at 
foot : one window has also a shield of arms. In the east 
window of the north chapel—the Lady chapel—is Our 
Lady with the Divine Child, and saints on either side, 
while the north window contains a picture of the 
Annunciation. In the east window, the only one in the 
chancel, are figures of Our Lord and four saints. Coming 
to the south aisle, there are two windows only: the 
subject of one is the Sacred Heart of Our Lord and the 
other is a War Memorial with figures of national saints 
and heraldry. ‘The remaining window is that in the 
west wall: it contains the Crucifixion in the centre with 
the Resurrection and accompanying events in the side 
lights. 

One is compelled reluctantly to admit that the stained 
glass in this Catholic church is characterized, with a 
notable exception, by the same absence of plan as that 
in the Anglican church. The exception is the Lady 
chapel, the windows of which could not be more 
appropriately filled than they are—the Annunciation and 
Our Lady supported by saints. Otherwise, the subjects 
portrayed in the windows of this church have no ordered 
connexion, though each window, taken by itself, is 
fully expressive of Catholic teaching. 

Perhaps I may add a word or two relative to style in 
design. When an architect wishes to design a building 
in any particular style—Gothic, Classical, or what-not— 
he takes pains, if he desires to preserve purity in design, 
to ensure that all its features and fittings shall be in 
accordance with that style. His arcade—pillars with 
their capitals and bases and arches—the stone-work of the 
windows, the size and number of lights, whether splayed 
or otherwise, and the tracery, all shall reflect the fashion 
of the period of his choice. Why then should the style 
of the glass be the only exception to this excellent rule, 
as, curiously enough, it often is today ? For many years 
after the revival of anything approaching a widespread 
interest in ancient stained glass had set in, modern 


designers faithfully copied the method of design of the 
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old craftsmen when windows of mediaeval type were to 
be reglazed in colour after they had stood empty for 
several centuries. Unfortunately, restoration of the 
ancient way of making glass—plain and coloured— 
suitable for glass-painting did not keep pace with the 
education of the designer: such glass as was available 
was poor, thin stuff. The result was that, however good 
and appropriate to the period required the glass-painter’s 
work was, it looked weak and flat and failed to convey 
that impression of strength, dignity, and efficiency of 
appeal with which ancient stained glass always strikes a 
beholder. Then it came about that, by the time good 
glass, made in the same way and compounded of similar 
materials as ancient glass, could be got, the tables were 
turned by the glass-designer’s turning traitor to the ideals 
of the revivalists. He proudly declined to follow ancient 
design in its integrity, essaying, instead, to adapt it to 
his own notions, which, for the most part, were derived 
from a course of education at a school of art—a curri- 
culum not suited to the needs of a student in stained 
glass. So poor glass and good design gave place to good 
glass and unsuitable design. Nevertheless, with that 
close and sympathetic study of ancient stained glass 
which has set in during recent years, design in stained 
glass is again on the upward grade, and we find eminent 
glass-painters, not only adapting old designs, but frankly 
copying them as far as possible—as witness the excellent 
work of Mr. Wilfred Drake at Shaldon Church, Devon— 
a modern church in thirteenth-century style. Here 
Mr. Drake has filled the windows—narrow lancets—in 
two side chapels with coloured foliage copied from the 
Cathedrals of Canterbury and Chartres and with two 
small pictures of the Annunciation and the Crucifixion, 
both from thirteenth-century examples. In this con- 
nexion, too, one may commend the glazing of the Abbey 
Church—thirteenth century in style—at Buckfast: for 
several of the windows there Mr. Harry Grylls has taken 
his designs from thirteenth-century glass in Chartres 
Cathedral, thus bringing the glazing into conformity 
with the fabric of the church. 
F. Sypney Eben. 
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Tue Srruccte ror Supremacy GERMANY: 1859- 
1866. By Heinrich Friedjung. Translated by 
A. J. P. Taylor and W. L. McElwee. (Mac- 
millan. 155.) 


Ir is curious that the celebrated Austrian historian 
Friedjung’s Kampf um die Vorberrschaft in Deutschland, 
a masterly and authoritative work on one of the most 
significant and fateful episodes in Europe during the 
nineteenth century, should have found no English 
translator until now. No doubt one reason for this was 
its length, for Friedjung, devoting himself to a tremendous 
theme, treated it on a scale adequate to its importance, 
at least in the view of Germans and Austrians, for 
whom ten editions were produced at intervals from 
1897, when it first appeared, until 1917, three years 
before the author’s death. By discriminating excisions, 
the principle of which is explained in a prefatory note, 
the translators have overcome this dificulty without 
sacrificing the political value of the book; they have 
also very properly, in unobtrusive footnotes, corrected 
Friedjung’s judgements when this is justified by sub- 
sequent revelations by the Austrian Government archives. 
The result is a balanced and up-to-date and very read- 
able presentation of Friedjung’s work, which, both for 
its facts and their lucid exposition, must always be 
indispensable to anyone who wishes to understand the 
process by which Prussia replaced Austria as the leader 
of the German race. 

An admirable introduction by Mr. Taylor points out 
the qualifications which Friedjung possessed for writing 
his history. He was an Austrian Jew passionately con- 
vinced of the mission of Germanism, conscious of the 
strength of the Austrian tradition, though—a point not 
remarked—unappreciative of the share of the Catholic 
religion in this ; rejoiced to witness the culmination of 
Bismarck’s prodigious undertaking, though regretful that 
this could not have been achieved except by the deposi- 
tion of Austria. In a word, Friedjung’s sympathies 
were divided, and this made for impartiality. Bismarck, 
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who onte said, “I am much less German than Prussian”, 
and expressed his personal willingness to give up to 
France the territory between the Moselle and Rhine, is 
the hero of the book, but this is more due to dramatic 
necessity than to predilection. His great diplomatic 
qualities and the deliberate and patient pursuit of his 
overmastering aim would force any historian of these 
fateful years to give him this place, and Friedjung, who 
knew him and received his confidence, was no exception. 
Nevertheless, due proportion is observed: the tenacity 
of the Austrian idea, the courage of the Austrian Army— 
these are rightly appreciated. And if they failed, it was 
fundamentally because the internationalist and imperial 
idea of Vienna was weaker than the tremendous force of 
nationalism. Friedjung’s understanding of this, as Mr. 
Taylor remarks, did not extend beyond the limits of his 
Pan-Germanism ; he could not appreciate that Slav 
nationalism was as potent and as morally justifiable as 
that Prussian nationalism whose results he applauded. 
Yet, at the end, he seems to have welcomed the break- 
up of the Habsburg Empire for much the same reason 
as Herr Hitler : it would facilitate the return of German 
Austria “to the mother-country whence one of the best 
stocks has migrated to the south-east in the pursuance 
of an historic mission”, This, one of the last sentences 
he wrote, brings him into close contact with one of the 
most pressing of contemporary problems. Can Austrian 
independence survive? Is there a practicable and 
permanent alternative to the Anschluss on the one hand, 
or the revival of the Austrian international idea on the 
other? It is as the chronicle of a process which began 
with K6niggratz and is not yet ended that this historical 
classic should be read. A. 


Encitanp. By Douglas Jerrold. (Arrowsmith. 55.) 


A.tHoucu, of course, chiefly concerned with the present 
osition of our country and its future prospects, Mr. 
ouglas Jerrold is aware that the contemporary situation 

cannot be rightly understood save in its historical con- 

text. For our approach to the twentieth century we 
are taken as far back as the Roman occupation. There 
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follows a brief but brilliant summary of ““The Middle 
Age”. Both in this — and in those concerning 


“The Birth of Modern England” and “The Age of 
Oligarchy”’, the necessity for conciseness combined with 
the need for avoiding y Ol results in generalizations 
which may be justified by the facts but, as presented, 
wear an aspect of hastiness. ‘The reader who is familiar 
with fuller treatment of the various characters and 
episodes dealt with will be grateful, however, for this 
bird’s-eye view of English history. Considerable skill has 
been shown in selecting the more significant persons and 
events, with the consequence that the consistency of our 
national characteristics and traditions, obscured by the 
old, “liberal” reading of the past, is here made clear. 
In this way we are yp seer to face more intelligent] 
and, it may be added, more hopefully the crisis throug 
which we are passing. It is this which occupies the 
latter part of the book. A comparison of the book with, 
say, M. Siegfried’s England’s Crisis, which commenced 
with the Industrial Revolution, will show how much is 
to be gained in understanding the present by seeing it 
in the perspective of the past. The French critic was 
frankly puzzled by moods which our history helps to 
elucidate. And this elucidation strengthens our faith 
in the possibility of a recovery that will see the English- 
man once more his true self. 

Mr. Douglas Jerrold finds the key to the political and 
economic situation in the fact that we are now passing 
through a phase of State Capitalism. 


England to-day [he says] has, in fact, surrendered to State 
Capitalism as completely as Italy to Fascism, Russia to Com- 
munism, and Germany to National Socialism. . . . ‘The essence 
of State Capitalism is that the State preserves the capitalist 
system on conditions, and the principal condition is that the 
Government guarantees that the system shall pay a dividend to 
the community, not merely over and above, but prior to what it 
pays in interest, rent, and wages. 


This dividend, it is explained, takes the form of health, 
education, insurance and security services, a dole for the 
unemployed, old-age pensions, and so forth. 
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The criticism of the League of Nations in the chapter 
on “England as a World Power” should enlighten those 
whose hopes have clung to this body. The criticism is 
the more damaging since it is based, not on the history 
of the League and its manifest failure, but on its very 


constitution. 


The provision for the settlement of disputes by national voting 
in the League Assembly and Council has been increasingly power- 
less to settle anything at all [we are told], because of the lack of 
moral force attaching to a decision which has (as in the League 
Council) to be unanimous, and is therefore inevitably the result 
of a compromise. 


And again : 


It was further inevitable that the creation of an international 
organization for peace, without any prior agreement as to the 
principles to be applied in the disputes which might arise, would 
result in the doctrine that the preservation of peace was the 
predominating necessity. 


And this doctrine, it is pointed out, placed a premium 
on the aggressor who could appeal to the fait accompli. 
Despite the limitations inevitable in a small book dealing 
with a big subject, England will prove a valuable guide 
to those whose minds are baffled by the complexity of 
the present situation. It is never dull reading, and indi- 


cates a mastery of the relevant facts. 
S. B. J. 


Tue Unrinisnep Universe. By T.S. Gregory. (Faber 
& Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


SOMEWHAT more than half-way through his book Mr. 
Gregory sums up the preceding argument in these words : 


We have seen that because the magician sets out to master and 
control the universe he must think of it as a complete integration 
like a machine in which he can touch a hidden spring or lever and 
set the whole apparatus working for his own ends. The self- 
sufficiency of man stands over against a self-complete universe. . . . 
Man is the complete spectator of a complete process, or a mere cog 
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in the machine. He is either identical with reality or absolutely 
apart from it, in either event! unrelated to it. Completeness js 
the quintessential principle of the real. 

An incomplete universe, on the other hand, the universe of 
religion as opposed to magic, would draw the thinker out of himself 
and require him to lend a hand, so that he could not manipulate 
a finished system or analyse it down to the last definition but must 
share in a changing process. He could not sit apart as a spectator 
endeavouring to comprehend the world, for the shifting and incal- 
culable quantity of himself, his acts, sufferings and emotion would 
then be part of the reckoning. All that he thought and did would 
become a significant and integral factor of reality, and the reality, 
therefore, would be such that it could participate in thinking and 
doing. It would be alive, active, a being to be felt, an authority 
to be obeyed, a voice, a will by whom man would be held answer- 
able for his deeds—in short a living God. 


The antithesis here stated is given more definite form 
by the contrast instituted between Greek civilization and 
Hebrew religion—the one centred round man, the other 
turning its back on the human creature to face God. 
This contrastis found persisting through subsequent 
history. The attempt to exclude an incalculable Diety 
working from above and within space and time is 
exemplified in the Renaissance and Reformation, In 
Protestantism, Christianity is reduced to a “religion of 
the spirit”, a subjective cult which becomes the easy 

rey of a State eager to exploit piety in its own interests. 
teats and physics, in course of time, take up the 
role of the deified Caesar and proceed to construct a 
self-sufficient universe. ‘The development of the argu- 
ment brings us to our own time and country. ‘The reign 
of mammon in our midst is obscured because England’s 
history, “which bound her commercial prosperity and 
imperial greatness to the Protestant Reformation, make 
it hard for Englishmen to recognize that they have given 
to mammon all the authority they wrested from the 
Pope”’. 

The last section of the book brings into view the 
Incarnation. But this Fact was already implicit in 
Hebraism. The theory of Incarnation set forth in the 
prologue to the Fourth Gospel, we are told, “is native 
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to the whole genius of Israel’s religion”. It is, indeed, 
implicit in the ver conception of religion as contrasted 
with magic. With the acceptance of the Incarnation 
must go the acceptance of Rome as the metropolis of 
Christianity. If the past was to be transmitted to the 
future and the East to be united to the West, and Israel 
to be made one with the Gentiles, and the Old Covenant 
gathered up into the New, if the tabernacle of God was 
to be with men and human politics to be translated to 
a Heavenly kingdom, if in Christ there were to be “no 
more strangers and sojourners, but rather fellow-citizens 
with the saints, of the household of God”, if our man- 
hood, as it is in the flesh, was to be taken up to God 
and “to sit in the heavenlies in Christ’’, if there was to be 
“one Body and one Spirit, one hope, one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is over all 
and through all and in all’, it must be by way of 
Rome. 

It has seemed best to treat this book as one having a 
value independent of the personal interest attaching to 
it. The fact that the author began it as a Methodist 
minister and was led, in the course of writing it, to 
accept the Catholic faith is scarcely relevant to a dis- 
cussion of its contents. Its learning, its originality, its 
brilliance of epigrammatic statement give it an altogether 
independent value. The thought is mature and bears 
no trace of the convert-mentality. 

But though we may ignore the personal factor, the 
book, as the work of one recently brought into com- 
munion with the Church, is not without significance. 
Times have changed since converts were mainly con- 
cerned with questions related to Apostolical Succession 
and the authority of Church Councils. It would seem 
that the battle now rages around the fundamental 
question of Theism. Like Mr. Alfred Noyes’s The 
Unknown God, Mr. T. S. Gregory’s The Unfinished 
Universe reveals the fact that the main road to Rome 
for the typical modern pilgrim is that which discovers in 
Catholicism the only alternative to a blank denial of all 
that makes religion a vital reality. 

S, B. J. 
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Catuo.icisM, ProrestantisM AND CapiTatism. By 
Amintore Fanfani, Lecturer in Economic Historye 
in the University of the Sacred Heart. Milan. 
Sheed & Ward. 65s. .) 


Proressor Fanrani’s definition of Capitalism describes it, 
in effect, as the system created by the pursuit of wealth 
as an end in itself and subject to no higher, regulative 
authority. In the pre-capitalist age men had to discri- 
minate, not only between lawful and unlawful means of 
acquiring wealth, but also between lawful and unlawful 
intensity in the use of lawful means. The capitalist 
age, therefore, means the age in which the checks imposed 
by religion, cultural influences, and the State have been 
overcome and the citizen feels himself free to devote all 
his energies to the one object of becoming rich and still 
richer. In so far as it is recognized, religion is exploited, 
Culture glorifies and defends plutocratic ideals, and the 
State frames its laws so as to remove all barriers to the 
unlimited acquisition and enjoyment of wealth. From 
this point of view, Russia, instead of being anti-capitalist, 
appears as the supreme example of a capitalist State. 


The Dublin Review 


It may seem a paradox [says Professor Fanfani], but the most 
technically perfect economic realization of capitalistic civilization 
is the Soviet system, in which all private and public efforts have 
only one end: the economic rationalization of the whole of life, to 
the point of abolishing private property and the family, and of 
attempting the destruction of all religious ideals that might 
threaten such materialistic rationalization. Russia has carried 
the rationalizing experiment of capitalism to its highest point ; 
she has carried it to its logical conclusion. 


He warns us that we are not to look to religion, either 
Catholic or Protestant, for the creation of the capitalistic 
spirit ; that is an innate tendency of the human nature 
which was vitiated by the Fall. Manifestations of the 
capitalist spirit can be found in Catholic times, and, on 
the other hand, leading Reformers recognized its dangers 
and continued the tradition according to which the moral 
theologians of the Church had sought to check its growth. 
But while the Protestant doctrine of faith without works 
separated the religious from the economic man and thus 
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gave the latter liberty to oe unhindered the lure of 
worldly prosperity, the Catholic Church consistently 
directed the attention of the faithful to the life beyond. 
Work is regarded, not as a means of growing rich, but of 
doing penance and of earning a sufficiency for the essential 
needs of self and family. In short, it definitely sub- 
ordinated the economic to the religious man, a fact well 
illustrated by the number of holy days which were 
allowed to break into the routine of industry. 

The above is but a bare summary of a book which, in a 
systematic manner, throws light on some of our most 
difficult problems. Carefully working out his thesis, 
the Professor reaches conclusions rich in suggestiveness. 
His judiciousness disarms the suspicion which fears parti- 
san hiss and wins the confidence of the reader. Rarely 
has the attitude of the Church to economic problems 
been stated with a profounder wisdom. By going to the 
root of the question he is discussing, the author is able 
to cover a wide field of inquiry. ‘This is the kind of 
book with which one should start the study of Catholicism 
in relation to economics. The reading of it should 
enable one to thread one’s way through many an other- 
wise impenetrable jungle of discussion. 5. B. J 


New Paruways 1n Science. By Sir Arthur Eddington. 
(Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuts book is described as a sequel to Sir Arthur’s previous 
work entitled The Nature of the Physical W orld, and is 
based upon the Messenger Lectures delivered at 
Cornell University last year. 

It is noteworthy because Sir Arthur makes it more 
plain than ever that, in his view, science is concerned 
only with the structure of the universe, and not with its 
nature—and with its structure only so far as this is capable 
of being represented by mathematical symbols. He 
allows, of course, that ultimately even the scientific 
account of the universe depends upon sense perception. 
But he does not, in the reviewer’s opinion, give a satis- 
factory explanation as to why sense perception of a certain 
kind should be accepted as reliable under certain cir- 
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cumstances, as for instance in the case of the reading of a 
spot of light on a galvanometer, and is not reliable in 
other cases. Nor can we admit the statement that “Tt 
is the inexorable law of our acquaintance with the external 
world that that which is presented for knowing becomes 
transformed in the process of knowing” (p. 7). Sir 
Arthur’s epistemology seems decidedly defective. But 
the rest of the book, with its clear presentation of the 
latest ideas, in physics, and its interesting discussion of 
problems such as that of Indeterminacy and the Theory 
of Groups, may be unreservedly commended to all 
students of modern scientific ideas. 
| E. C. M. 


Tue Lire or Sir THomas More, Knicure, Written by 
William Roper Esquire. Edited by Elsie Vaughan 
Hitchcock. li + 142 pp., with portrait frontispiece. 
(London, Milford. tos.) 


Turis edition of Roper’s Life of Sir Thomas More has been 
edited by Dr. Hitchcock for the Early English Text 
Society. She has collated no fewer than thirteen manu- 
scripts ; six of these are in the British Museum (Harleian 
MSS. 6254, 6362, and 6166, Sloane 1705, additional 
MSS. 11388 and 4242), one in the Cambridge University 
library (MS. MM. iv. 21), two in the Bodleian (Bodley 
966 and Willis 58), one in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (Dyce 46), two belonging to the Rt. Hon. 
John Burns, and one in the Bollandist library, Brussels 
(MS. 544). In her introduction, Dr. Hitchcock first 
gives a detailed description of each of the thirteen manu- 
scripts, and shows their relationship. She then gives an 
account of earlier editions of the text; and this is fol- 
lowed by a note in which she sums up shortly the result 
of her labours. She says that the variants of the Roper 
manuscripts “‘are not of much significance” but “students 
like evidence and there seems room for a critical text with 
collations . . . we want a text as near Roper’s as possible 
and it is hoped therefore that this edition will have its 
appeal”. Miss Hitchcock has certainly done a good work, 
and one ventures to hope that she will also produce an 
edition in modern English of what will now undoubtedly 
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be the standard text; this for the benefit of those who 
would like to have the authentic text but would be 
troubled by the Tudor English. In addition to the text, 
description of manuscripts, and original versions, Dr. 
Hitchcock has given a biography of William Roper, some 
very interesting pedigrees with other genealogical and 
historical notes, a glossary, and a good index. Among 
the historical notes is one relating to Richard Heywood, 
one of Roper’s authorities for the details of the trial, 
Miss Hitchcock saying that he was present at the trial 
“in a legal capacity”. One would like to know the 
authority for this, and the nature of the capacity in which 
he was present. ‘The Lincoln’s Inn register shows that 
he was “specially admitted” in 1534: this entry indicates 
that he was not a mere student for the Bar, but tells us 
nothing more. 

Having been given so much that is valuable it may 
perhaps seem ungracious to find fault at all: but one 
really must protest against the number of references in 
the historical notes to the edition of Harpsfield’s Life of 
More edited by her and Professor Chambers for the same 
society. ‘There are no fewer than sixty-nine of them; 
and it really does seem a little hard that anyone wishing 
to fully understand the historical notes should be expected 
to purchase another volume at a cost of thirty-six shillings. 
But in spite of any faults of omission, everyone interested 
in St. Thomas More and his family circle must be grateful 
to Dr. Hitchcock. 

Ecerton Beck. 


GervaseE Etwes: Tue Story or His Lire. By Winifride 
Elwes and Richard Elwes. vii + 319 pp. (London. 
Grayson, 1935. 155.) 

GervasE Ewes was born in 1866, and was educated at 

the Oratory School, Woburn Park, and Christ Church. 

At Oxford he distinguished himself by his performances 

at cricket, racquets, and tennis (the real game), by driving 

tandem, and by playing the violin. He was a sportsman 
to the end of his life, retaining his love of cricket and 
being, too, an excellent shot. But music was his absorb- 
ing interest, so much so that even during the four years 
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he spent after leaving Oxford, as an honorary attaché 
first at Vienna and then at Brussels, he studied harmony 
under Mandyczewski at the former place and singing 
under Demest at the latter. 

Two years after leaving Brussels the urge for profes- 
sional training was too strong to be resisted and he 
studied in turn under Russell, Bouhy, and Biegel. His 
first professional engagement was in Paris on Christmas 
Eve, 1902, while he was still with Bouhy, and from that 
time onwards he had a series of professional triumphs in 
England, America, Belgium, and not least in Germany, 
where his singing of Brahms’ songs was received with 
unstinted applause in town after town. Brahms was 
indeed one of his great favourites, but his name was 
chiefly connected with Elgar’s Gerontius and Bach’s 
Passion music, in both of which he many times took part 
in various parts of the country—in Gerontius well over a 
hundred times. He sang in Gerontius for the first time 
in the Queen’s Hall in 1904, and next morning an 
enthusiastic notice of his performance appeared in The 
Times. ‘The author of that notice supplemented what he 
had written in a private letter in which he said : “I have 
never heard you do a ‘part’ before—only songs, and I 
frankly confess you came far beyond my anticipation, 
because, as I think, you rose superior even to yourself, 
and sang as one inspired, as one to whom the words meant 
life and truth.” e Passion music was sung for the 
first time in 1911 at the Leeds Festival; he took the part 
of the “narrator”, that is the “evangelist”’, and so pro- 
nounced was his success that from that time onwards he 
was in constant request ; in 1917 “‘he sang the part seven 
times during Holy Week, including two performances on 
Good Friday”. 

The secret of Gervase Elwes’ success lay in his deter- 
mination only to sing what made a personal appeal to 
himself. That applied to everything; but as regards 
sacred music it was undoubtedly his deep-seated piety 
that enabled him to sing “as one inspired”. He was 
cut off at the height of his power by a terrible accident in 
America. His body was brought home by his widow and 
carried to the grave by his six sons. This book will 
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rhaps make its chief appeal to those interested in music ; 
but it is the biography of a great Catholic, and tells us not 
a little of his domestic life. This gives it a wider appeal. 


Ecerton Beck. 


Byzantine Art. By D. Talbot Rice, Watson Gordon 
Professor of Fine Art in the University of Edinburgh. 
xiii + 250 pp. + 48 pl. and § maps. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1935. 125. 6d.) 
Tue author of this handbook, the professor of Fine Art 
in the University of Edinburgh, tells us in his preface that 
his aim has been to give a general outline of Byzantine 
art, of all that it stood for, and of all that it led to, of 
what it was derived from, and that he has tried to include 
the results of all the more important recent research. 
After dealing with the historical background, the 
geographical basis, the origins and the architectural 
background of Byzantine art, he treats in turn of mosaics, 
wall paintings, iconography, illuminated manuscripts, 
sculpture, enamels, textiles, ceramics, glass,etc. Finally he 
discusses the relation of the art of Byzantium to that of 
the East, the Slavonic world, and the West. Many 
things are touched upon as to which more information 
will certainly be desired, and Professor Rice indicates 
where in most cases this may be obtained by giving in 
the text numerous bibliographies of the more important 
works needful for further study, and at the end of the 
book one of works dealing generally with the subject. 
And further there are forty-eight excellent plates, giving 
in all ninety-five reproductions, together with thirteen 
figures in the text. 

In his survey of the range of Byzantine art, Professor 
Rice draws our attention to England, where he finds 
distinct marks of its influence, and suggests that St. 
Theodore and St. Wilfrid brought us into contact with 
the East. He refers to the Romsey rood, the churches of 
Bradford-on-Avon and Stepney, the York Madonna, the 
Lincoln relief of Christ, two panels in Chichester Cathe- 
dral, and, earliest of all, the cross at Ruthwell. The 
latter is particularly interesting as scholars have differed 
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considerably in regard to the source of its decoration. 
Strzygowski says of the Northumbrian crosses in general 
that looking at them he felt himself in the presence of an 
art different to every other art in the world ; however, 
he suggested that the Ruthwell decoration was derived 
from Armenia, a suggestion which in Professor Rice’s 
opinion is opposed to known facts. Mr. Rushforth on 
the other hand sees clear signs of classical influence ! 
Again, Rivoira sees twelfth-century influences in the 
Northumbrian crosses, whilst Mr. Collingwood assigns 
them to the eighth century, and Professor Rice thinks the 
seventh is a more probable date! It is to be hoped that 
when a second edition of this important work is called 
for Professor Rice will see his way to treating the English 
objects more fully. We hope, too, that he will have 
something to tell us of the nature of Mazdaean art. This 
is referred to several times and always in connexion with 
the name of Strzygowski, who, it will be remembered, 
declared himself unable to say what it was, at the same 
time maintaining that ignorance of its nature was no 
reason for refusing to believe in its existence. Probably 
the subject will be dealt with fully in Professor Rice’s 
forthcoming Survey of Persian Art. 

So full of interest is this well-written and well-pro- 
duced book, so many are the important points raised, 
so lucid is the general treatment, and so extensive is the 
field covered, that it is impossible within the limits of a 
review to give any fair idea of its contents. It must 
suffice to say that the more one studies it, the more one 
realizes its value and its importance. It fills a gap and 
should have a large circulation. 

Ecrrton Beck. 


Lirurcy anv Society: The Function of the Church in 
the Modern World. By A. G. Herbert. (Faber and 
Faber. Pp. 268. 12s. 6d.) 


Tue author of this (beautifully illustrated) book is a 
member of the Society of the Sacred Mission, Kelham ; 
he began by wishing to describe the “principles of Christian 
Worship”, ieshned thereto not least by the “Liturgical 


Movement in the Roman Catholic Church”, Thus he 
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wanted to show that the Christian life is not indivi- 
dualistic, but communal, and expresses itself in a common 
way of worshipping. But this proved insufficient. The 
Church is meant not only to cater for the religious, let 
alone the ecclesiastical, element in life, but for life at 
large. What has she to offer to Europe, or the world ? 
Europe has manifestly lost its one faith, its one mind, and 
so any chance of unity of action. Various theorists 
offer methods of recovering this united social life. ‘They 
appear to fail; in fact they obviously do. Perhaps the 
Church can supply the need and even the demand. 

Naturally anyone, at this point, would ask: “What 
do you mean by ‘Church’ ?” He says: 


Do not ask theologians what they say the “Church” is, but look 
at her, and what she is up to. Look what goes on in the parish 
churches of England. You will see something going on which 
has been “relatively permanent” for 400 years. Of course if you 
look at the Roman or the Orthodox goings-on, you will see 
something essentially unchanged for “a thousand years longer”’. 


Such is the “‘liturgical approach”. ‘This approach is 
“away from personal beliefs and opinions, my own in- 
cluded” (it is I who have italicized “beliefs”’) to the “‘auth- 
ority of the Church, to the dogma by which the Church 
lives”. But we are to approach a “living body”, not 
a mere institution with a “quasi-legal claim to validity”, 
nor yet an organization aiming at assembling a number 
of devout individuals. Moreover, in this way we escape 
the corruptive effect of liberalism, from which the author 
(p. 14) has himself escaped ; indeed he afterwards says 
that he was part-responsible for some formulas in the 
first number of Oecumenica that he now considers un- 
satisfactory. They were, doubtless, too vague in their 
desire to be comprehensive. ‘The result is that, not 
having finished his own journey, the author can write but 
an interim book which we find, frankly, confused both 


in ideas and as to order and even aim. ‘There are frag- 


mentary essays on liberalism, evangelicism, fulfilment of ° 


prophecy, modern Anglicanism, art, and so forth, all of 
which are meant to be subordinate to the thesis that the 
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Church is Christ’s Body, therefore alive, therefore ex- 
pressing itself in one vital and collective way, and the sole 
salvation of the world. All that is good, as a thesis, and 
everything that the author says about liturgy as such has 
its interest, especially today, ae to the end you will not 
be clear just what the Church is, nor how she teaches, 
nor certainly what she does (for the established Church 
neither is nor acts at all as the author would wish it to; 
nor can it, nor will it ever be able to) ; nor can anything 
Catholic ever be made of the Prayer-book, none of which, 

uite simply, is a Missal, nor are its ministers priests, 

o we welcome the book as a noble aspiration and a happy 
symptom, and we hope that some day the author will 
write a better-marshalled, more objective, and Catholic- 
wise definitive one. 

C. C. M. 


Sanctity. By Violet Clifton. (Sheed & Ward. S5s. net.) 


“I nave taken, from the old books, whatsoever I needed ; 
whatsoever I have added is true to the spirit of Elizabeth ; 
I have set all forth in just such words and in just such 
manner as I have felt to be in harmony with this burden.” 
This is the claim of the author of this striking play based 
upon the life and character of St. Elizabeth, and she has 
succeeded in establishing it. The dramatic unity and 
the poetic diction of this work are equally admirable, and 
the author’s presentation of the Princess of Thuringia 
makes the St. Joan of Mr. Shaw and the St. Francis of 
Mr. Housman seem but dim spectres of their originals 
compared with the splendid humanity of her St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary. 

The clarity of Violet Clifton’s prose style is well suited 
to the stage, and such passages as the prayer of Elizabeth 
at the end of the first act are full of the music of the 
Revelations of Dame Julian of Norwich: “I trust that 
thou wilt perfect that which thou hast begun. For it is 
my settled purpose to follow thee as nearly as my state 
will permit. Thou didst leave heaven : thou wast poor. 
If I had many worlds I would leave them all and become 
poor as thou. Give me fortitude to withstand those 
who would turn me away from that which I hold to be 
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thy will for me”, and her answer to the Emperor’s query 
regarding her desire for each of her subjects: “O Sire, I 
have but one wish and a simple one, and never I give 
bread or money but that I whisper my wish to my angel. 
Never do I wash wound, nor bind up break, nor kiss 
running sore, but I say inwardly: ‘Sufferer, may you see 
God, may you see God, may you see God!” Elizabeth 
is the true daughter of the Poverello of Assisi: “In spite 
of all thou art ever gay,” Lewis tells her, “not like the 
scare-devils of this court who measure their piety by the 
length of their faces. ‘They act as scare-God rather 
than as scare-devil.” She is gay in her austerities: 
“Master Conrad”, she says, “is good to me. I fear him, 
but I reverence him. His ways are harsh but he does not 
either spare himself, and he is fearless, upbraiding the 
rich as often as the poor. He who could be rich lives in 
austerity, he is upright and learned.” 

But the great strength of this work is in its poetry, 
especially in the mystic choruses, to quote from which 
would be to do them injustice. There are moments 
of exquisite pathos in the action of the play, as when 
Elizabeth finds the cross of a crusader in the wallet of 
Lewis : 

O Lewis, Lewis, Lewis, 

I never thought to love the cross so little ! 
Felon looking on gibbet 

reared up to break his bones 

Must feel as I— 

all emptied—terrified. 

O cross, and did Christ raise you 

from sign of infamy to sign of triumph ? 

I feel this cross—taken in cruel secret— 

as being my gallows, breaking me to death. 


When the ring is given to her to announce that Lewis 
has fallen in the Crusade, the scene is Shakespearean in 
its dramatic force and daring : 


O Sapphire, hardest stone, 
I know you not ! 

And yet—and yet— 
someone I loved once said : 
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“This hyacinth stone 

will come to show my death.” 

O stone, I know you ! 

And in this recognition 

the milk within my breast is petrified. 

And jewel’s every part 

thuds on my shuddering flesh. 

So I am stoned, by sapphire stone, to death. 


This work should prove that the Church in England 
has a living dramatist worthy of comparison with G, 
Martinez Sierra and the author of The Satin Shipper 
and L’Annonce Faite 2 Marie. ‘The production of this 
play would make a splendid field for the stage activities 
of such a society as the Grail, and such a production 
should help much towards the salvation of many. The 
book is remarkably happy in its format ; good paper, fine 
printing, and attractive binding making it a credit to its 
versatile and enterprising publishers. 


Wutstan O.S.B. 


SUGGERIMENTI suL Mopo pi Fare L’Orazione, By 
Mario Sturzo, Bishop of Piazza Armerina (Sicily). 
(Asti, Scuola Tipografica $. Guiseppe, 1935.) 


Tuovucu books dealing with mental prayer abound there 
is room for another when it is of the exceptional quality 
of Bishop Sturzo’s. Clear, concise, practical, solid 
(but not the least stodgy) and profound, inspired by a 
delicacy of thought and beauty of spirit od evidently 
based upon a personal experience of the interior life 
which the purely objective treatment cannot conceal, 
this is a book to be placed in the hands of all who wish 
to practise mental prayer. The Bishop deals first with 
the acts preparatory to prayer. He then discusses 
discursive meditation, affective prayer, and what is usually 
termed acquired (the Bishop calls it ascetical) contem- 

lation. Though addressing all the members of his 

ock the Bishop does not hesitate to conclude this section 
with an account of infused or mystical contemplation 
and to put it before them as the goal to which they may 
and should aspire though they cannot merit it. The 
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two poles of meditation, Bishop Sturzo explains, are God 
and the soul, and precisely the individual soul in its 
individual concrete situation. For the meditation is 
always to have its practical reference to be directed to the 
particular fault and struggle of the moment. Prayer and 
action are to advance pari passu. Whether, even for 
beginners in the spiritual life, fear should be given the 
prominence as a motive which the Bishop assigns to it is 
more doubtful. I cannot but think that there are many 
souls with whom the only effect of a meditation on 
God’s wrath would be to deter them, not from sin, but 
from religion. The concluding section of the book is 
occupied by a discussion of affective acts and resolutions. 

The most outstanding merit of the many possessed by 
this book is the author’s gift of explaining the deepest 
and most difficult matters in language at once perfectly 
accurate and perfectly simple. ‘There is nothing to 
startle, perplex, or in the bad sense impress the most 
inexpert reader. ‘This is not to say that on all points 
I can agree with the Bishop. I cannot but think that 
the Abbé Gobert is correct when he points out that 
contemplation in the wide sense is partly a matter of 
temperament and natural gift, and that there are souls 
so constituted that from the very outset their prayer 
must be of a more or less contemplative character. I 
also believe that Abbot Chapman was right in denying 
that affective prayer was a necessary transition between 
meditation and contemplation. The Bishop, who pre- 
sents the traditional scheme (meditation, affective prayer, 
contemplation) as the inevitable stages of mental prayer 
for all souls, seems to me to generalize unduly. Nor does 
he seem to me to deal satisfactorily with the undoubted 
fact that there are souls of high sanctity whose form of 
prayer is meditation. I would rather suggest that the 
essential progress is a progressive union with God by 
increasing charity and that this union is not consciously 
expressed by the same form of prayer at the same degree 
in every soul. In a soul naturally contemplative a 
degree of union will express itself in contemplation which 
in a soul of different natural temper will find expression 
in meditation or affective prayer. And souls whose 
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temper is not contemplative will practise meditation 
though their degree of union may correspond with that 
of other souls whose prayer is mystical contemplation. 
Moreover, since charity merits charity, that is to say 
a higher degree of supernatural union, I can see no reason 
for denying with Bishop Sturzo that the mystical con- 
templation in which a given degree of union, that is of 
charity, becomes conscious under certain conditions of 
disposition and environment can be merited. That is 
to say I should envisage the path of spiritual ascent as a 
progressive union with God by charity, whose conscious 
perception by the subject largely depends on natural 
factors. Nor do I believe that in the natural order intui- 
tion is confined to the primary axioms of thought (p. 96). 
On the contrary I am convinced that all perception and 
all reasoning involve in the last analysis intuitions of 
form, physical or mental. E. I. W. 


Force. By Lord Davies. (Constable. 35. 6d.) 


Lorp Davies founds his philosophy of Force on facts, 
not fancy. He points out that in the animal world the 
sovereignty of force is revealed in all its hideousness, and 
reminds us that man is also an animal and that force 
—_ a large part in human lives. But man is an animal 
endowed with reason, and, consequently, force (in human 
relations) can be employed only at its dictates. Morality 
is not confined to our lives as individuals, but embraces 
also our social, national and international relationships, 
because societies and nations are composed of rational 
beings. Force must, therefore, be moral. Lord Davies 
is a democrat, firmly convinced, but his analysis of 
democracy is singularly lacking in perspicuity. In 
Chapter 3 we note that he is strongly influenced by the 
jargon of politicians. What does he really mean by 
democracy? He defines it as “Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people”. All Communists, 
and, no doubt, many Fascists, would welcome such a 
programme, and yet Lord Davies is neither one nor the 
other. Does he mean by democracy a political régime 
or a social movement in favour of the working class ? 


And who are “The People”—the whole nation, capitalists 
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and proletariat, or the working class only? He also 
claims that democracy is the ruling spirit of the day; 
but in most countries the government is not “of the 
people, by the people, for the people”, but rather one 
section of the community is governed by another section. 
The governing party may not necessarily be the more 
virtuous ; rather would it be the more wealthy—wealth, 
by means of the Press, controlling public opinion. This 
is but sham democracy—in a word, demagogy. 

Viewing Force in its connection with morals in national 
and international relations, he draws an interesting 
parallel between the rdle of our ordinary police force 
and that of an international police force. He believes 
that “The establishment of an international air police 
is the real key to disarmament” (p. 190). This pre- 
supposes a moral basis—i.e. an institution composed of 
mpartial judges. As a matter of fact, the League of 
Nations has been an attempt to realize an epoch of 
peace and justice. If it has failed, it is because instead of 
acting according to its ideals, it was, and is still, directed 
by politicians who are animated more by material interest 
than by love of justice. It is necessary to inculcate sound 
principles into the minds of youth, and to prove that 
force divorced from reason is but tyranny. o, then, 
shall educate youth ? Lord Davies turns to the Churches 
—‘But in the stupendous crisis of August 1914 the Voice 
of Christendom was silent” (p. 135). Is Lord Davies 
guy a little deaf? Amid the clash of arms he may 

ve found it hard to hear, especially from so far distant as 
Rome. Pius X and Benedict XV, however, did their best. 

But his book is well worth reading, for it recalls some 
of the good old principles of the Middle Ages. This 
might come as a disagreeable surprise to Lord Davies, to 
whom the Middle Ages are still the epoch of obscurantism. 
The failure of the present generation is not really due 
to a “recrudescence of the mentality of the Middle 
Ages” (p. 3). The philosophers of the 19th century 
will pass into oblivion, but Lord Davies, in spite of his 
contempt of the Middle Ages, has unconsciously im- 
bibed some of the thought and spirit of their philosophy. 


H. Gicon. 
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A History oF THE ROUMANIANS FROM THE Roman 
Times TO THE CoMPLETION oF Unity. By R. W. 
Seton-Watson. (Cambridge University Press. 255.) 


A NOTABLE gap in the libraries of students of European 
history and politics has been filled by this book. English 
books on the history of Roumania, it is true, there have 
been, but all have been marred either by propaganda or 
by unattractive style. Acknowledging a great debt to 
the vast research of Professor lorga—the English versions 
of whose historical writings on his country are certainly 
not immune to the second criticism just mentioned— 
Dr. Seton-Watson can fairly claim to be the first British 
writer to attempt to give a complete survey of Roumanian 
history from its obscure origins down to the achievement 
of national unity in our own day. From those origins 
down to the present the path of the student is strewn with 
controversy, much of it bitter and heightened by political 
passion. No other nation, it would seem, has occasioned 
so much academic wrangling; and scientific historians, 
even ethnologists and archaeologists, have been pressed 
into the service of either one side or the other. The 
Hungarians and their friends, for example, belittle the 
Latin origin of the Roumanian people, and stress the 
Slav element. The Roumanians, for their part, claim a 
continuous history going back to the conquest of Dacia 
by Trajan’s legions. Here, language—for the basis of 
Roumanian is Latin—seems to favour the latter ; but the 
other side can claim a large Slav vocabulary as support 
for their thesis, a decision on which is made virtually 
impossible by the complete absence of trustworthy 
records for the first thousand years of Roumanian 
existence. Dr. Seton-Watson’s judicial ago: of 
this “enigma of the Middle Ages” makes an excellent 
beginning to his history. 

It would not be expected that he would maintain such 
impartiality throughout. Even in his Preface he strikes 
a note of controversy by speaking of the Roumanian 
people as one than whom “Europe cannot show any more 
striking example of the corroding effects of foreign rule, 
of the failure of a policy of systematic assimilation, and of 
the gradual triumph of national sentiment over unfavour- 
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able circumstances”. ‘This, if read into earlier history 
when national feeling, even if vocal at all, had certainly 
not acquired anything of the force and validity it has 
shown since the French Revolution—and shows even 
more today, to our peril—would be a serious fault. 
On the whole, however, Dr. Seton-Watson acquits him- 
self of it. Basing himself on Roumanian, ~ ears 
Austrian, and German sources—the variety and number 
of which are not allowed to interrupt the flow of his 
scholarly and readable narrative—Dr. Seton-Watson 
gathers together the multifarious strands of Roumanian 
history, the long Turkish domination of what became the 
“Kingdom”, the separate existence of ‘Transylvania, 
gradually becoming conscious of its blood-brothers south 
of it until, at last, racial union was accomplished by the 
Great War. 

There is one particular aspect of Roumanian history 
treated by the writer to which his publishers call attention 
—namely, the relations between the Orthodox and the 
Uniate Churches. One reason hostile propagandists 
assign for classing the Roumanians with the Balkans is 
their identification of their race with their Orthodox 
religion, and the Erastianism and spiritual barrenness 
that generally flow from that kind of alliance. It is 
certainly noteworthy that a people so proud of their 
Latin origins should have shown such hostility to Latin 
influences, but it is a fact that, as against the Latin rite 
professed by the Catholic Magyars, Roumanians have 
always stood firm for their national language and the 
Eastern rite. This was acknowledged by Rome, is 
acknowledged by Rome today, and the Concordat con- 
cluded after the Great War between the Government of 
Greater Roumania and the Holy See was some acknow- 
ledgement of the capital part played by Roumanian 
Catholics in the achievement of national unity. Yet 
in Dr. Seton-Watson’s account of the Union there is no 
attempt to distinguish the political and religious motives. 
The event is carefully described in all its ramifications, 
but although there is an incidental admission that the 
Curia in Rome was not without sympathy for Roumanian 
aspirations, the general impression is given that the trans- 
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lation of this sympathy into practice was merely part of 
a vast proselytizing scheme or of a plan to make the task 
of imperial domination easier. The fact is that the 
Union, with the approval of Rome, was an important 
element in the preservation of Roumanian nationality, 
and opposition to it played into the hands of Magyar 
Protestantism which some of the Orthodox were fanatical 
enough to say that they preferred to Roumanian liturgy 
coupled with obedience to the Pope—a point brought 
out in Professor Iorga’s Histoire des Roumatins de Transyl- 
vanie et de Hongrie. Apart, however, from wishing that 
Dr. Seton-Watson had given a slightly different emphasis 
to this aspect, we are not inclined to dispute his judge- 
ment, which, let us repeat in conclusion, is based on the 
careful study of documents and, for all its admitted 
sympathy with the Roumanians, bears all the marks of 
authoritative scholarship. A, W. G. 
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THE NEW 
CATHOLIC HERALD 


A Paper that Counts 


We were speaking the other day with a very 
eminent Catholic publicist about the degree of 
liberty that existed in this country. 


To our point that after all the Catholic press is 
still absolutely free he answered: “Yes, it’s free ; 
but what difference does that make ? Those who 
run the country and lead public opinion know 
perfectly well that no Catholic newspaper in this 
country counts.” 


That was a startling answer, and a serious 
indictment of somebody. Of whom? Westill 
believe that it is mainly against Catholics them- 
selves. They have it in rg to make 
Catholic newspapers count, and they have it in 
their power to bring down open persecution 
upon their newspapers because they have 
not begun to count. 


In a recent magazine it was said: “I should 
like to draw your attention also to the Catholic 
Herald, which is not only most interesting but also 
is becoming a paper which really counts, and—it’s 
different.” 


WE ARE DOING OUR BEST TO MAKE 
CATHOLIC JOURNALISM COUNT 
but you have as important a part as our- 
selves. Support us, talk about us, give us ideas, 
TOGETHER WE CAN BRING A 
NEW FACTOR INTO BRITISH LIFE. 


THE NEW CATHOLIC HERALD LTD. 
110-11) FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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LEO Xill, ITALY AND FRANCE 
EDUARDO SODERINI 


Deputed specially by Pope Leo XIII to publish the official records 
of his pontificate, Count Soderini was given access to all the secret 
activities of the Vatican. In this volume he describes, with a great number 
of hitherto unpublished letters and documents, the full story of Leo 
XIII’s relations with Italy and France. While the Church was exposed 
in both countries to persistent attacks by the politicians, the Holy See 
still forbade Catholics in Italy to enter Parliament, and in France the 
Church was generally convinced that its only hope of peace lay in a 
restoration of the monarchy. Count Soderini’s narrative shows how the 
Papacy gained steadily in prestige, while Leo XIII’s appeals for recon- 
ciliation with the Third Republic and his bold programme for Catholic 
social reform gave new courage to the younger generation. 

Demy 8vo. Illustrated, 15s. 


THE PONTIFICATE OF LEO XiIll 


EDUARDO SODERINI 
Translated by BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER 


“This may be regarded as the definitive Life of Leo the Thirteenth, and it can 
claim a place amongst the Great Lives of the nineteenth century. ... Told with 
personal memories as well as with devoted research. The reader is left to make 
what he can of the enigmatic Pope who sat like Cassandra at the crossways of 
history.”—SHANE LESLIE in the SUNDAY TIMEs. 


“The main interest . . . is its account of the Holy Father’s work for Social 
Reconstruction as also for education, ecclesiastical and otherwise.’’—CaTHOLic 
TIMEs. 

“From all points of view, this is an excellent translation.’’-—Times LITERARY 


SUPPLEMENT. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL IN ITALY 
REV. H. L. HUGHES, D.LITT. 


With his intimate knowledge and scholarship concerning modern 
Italy, Father Hughes here presents a most inspiring and convincing 
picture of the intense renewal of Catholic vitality in Italy during the 
past hundred years. The chaotic period includes the struggle for Italian 
unity and its achievement, the seizure of the Papal States and the down- 
fall of the Pope’s Temporal Power, the long conflict between Church 
and State and their final reconciliation which has established the Vatican 
City State. He describes with clear insight the policies of Cavour, Mancini 
and Carducci, and the Catholic reaction which they provoked, giving 
a vivid account of the Catholic leaders in each generation, up to Catholic 
Action under Pius XI. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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MUST WAR COME? 
JOHN EPPSTEIN 


Mr. Eppstein, who is the founder of the Catholic Council for Inter- 
national Relations and one of the chief officers of the League of Nations 
Union, here describes the activities of the Holy See in the cause of peace 
during the past fifty years. He recalls the persistent warnings of Leo XIII 
and Pius X, culminating in the Pope’s death in his supreme effort to 
prevent the outbreak of war in 1914. He deals fully with the efforts of 
Benedict XV to bring the Great War to an end, and the labours of the 
reigning Pontiff to promote reconciliation and peace. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WHY NOT END POVERTY? 
REV. F. H. DRINKWATER 


These extremely stimulating essays on many topical questions con- 
cerning social problems, form a sequel to Father Drinkwater’s recent 
volume on Money and Social Justice, which has attracted widespread 
attention. A convinced disciple of the advocates of money reform as 
the necessary condition for economic reconstruction and for abolishi 
unemployment, Father Drinkwater writes with intimate knowledge of 
conditions in the industrial cities, and wide acquaintance with modern 
economic theory. This challenging volume cannot fail to enhance his 
reputation as a courageous pioneer. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MEDIEVAL SOCIALISM 
BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 
This brilliant study of Medieval Socialism, which has long been out 


of print, went far to establish Father Bede Jarrett’s reputation as a 


scholar and as an exponent of Catholic social reform. It presents a 
clear statement of the theory and practice of the Middle Ages, when 
the Church was the recognized arbiter of public morals, in safeguarding 
the rights of the workers, providing poor relief and in enforcing the 
obligations, while it also guaranteed the rights of private property. 
Father Bede Jarrett’s concise but fully documented book has gained 
rather than lost in actuality since its first publication. 

Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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THE CATHOLIC TRADITION OF 
THE LAW OF NATIONS 
JOHN EPPSTEIN 


_ Prepared under the auspices of the Catholic Council for Internationa] 
Relations, and published on behalf of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, this large volume presents a masterly compendium 
of the teaching and tradition of Catholic Christianity upon international 
morality. Mr. Eppstein, with his unique qualifications for the task, 
has set himself to discover in the works of the Greek and Latin Fathers, 
the Acta of the Popes, the works of the schoolmen and the theologians 
of recent centuries, those principal passages which indicate the develop- 
ment of Catholic doctrine upon peace and war, military service, arbitra- 
tion, the community of nations, and all the nghts and duties to which 
their mutual interdependence gives rise. He has sought to trace the 
evolution of ideas through many centuries and to study the application 
in many lands and by many minds of the principles laid down from time 
to time by the Popes. The book deals in five parts with the origins 
of Christian Doctrine on Peace and War; the Ethics of War; the 
preservation of Peace ; the Society of Nations ; and the place of Nation- 
ality in the Law of Nations. Demy 8vo, 15s. 


MODERN THOMISTIC 
PHILOSOPHY 


REV. R. P. PHILLIPS, D.D. 
Professor of Philosophy at St. John’s Seminary, Wonersh. 


Two Vols. Now Ready 


VoLuME I: THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE 
VoLUME II: METAPHYSICS 


“A large and growing public—a public innocent of philosophical peer but 
prepared to undertake a certain amount of solid reading in order to understand some 
Pe Thomist amare tre give this book a teful welcome. ... By far the 
best introduction to Thomist philosophy in the English language that has, as yet, to 
our knowledge appeared.’’— BLACKFRIARS. 

“A valuable attempt to expound the Thomistic explanation of created nature in 
its relation to modern Times. 


‘‘A book which will enable students to use their college libraries to good purpose, 
and to get from their lectures far more than apparently they do. . . . Something 
new in its method of calm, broad-minded and informative presentation = Thomistic 
Cosmology and Psychology has appeared in English.’-—-UPHOLLAND MAGAZINE. 

ee Demy 8vo, 9s. each vol. 
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DOLLFUSS 


DR. JOHANNES MESSNER 
Translated from the German 


The murder of Chancellor Dollfuss in Vienna in July 1934, which 
brought Europe to the brink of war, deprived Austria of a leader of 

at courage and imagination who had just completed the framework 
of a new State reorganized on Christian social principles. Dr. Messner 
has produced a most attractive and convincing portrait of his murdered 
friend. He throws a clear light on the problem and the programme which 
Dollfuss inherited as the political successor of Mgr. Seipel, in describing 
the most daring attempt yet made to apply the Papal encyclicals in 
reconstructing a State overwhelmed by war and an unjust peace. A 
number of extremely interesting photographs enhance the value of this 
fascinating biography. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


RED GAOLS 


A Record of Eight Years’ Imprisonment 
Foreword by ARCHBISHOP GOODIER, S.J. 


Quite recently released after eight years in Soviet prison camps, a 
Russian lady here recounts, without bitterness or hysteria, the appalling 
treatment which she shared with other women prisoners, including many 
nuns, herded together as slaves at the mercy of drunken overseers. 
Archbishop Goodier, as chairman of the Relief Committee for Catholics 
in Russia, explains the purpose of publishing this ‘shameful record of 
wanton brutality and crime in all its naked simplicity’, as evidence of 
the persecution which Soviet Russia still inflicts on its Catholic victims. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE ATTACK ON LOURDES 


CHANOINE E. DUPLESSY 
Translated by Rev. J. I. LANE 


Fierce controversy has raged in France for eighty years over the 
reality of the Apparitions at Lourdes, the character of the pilgrimages 
and the authenticity of the supernatural cures which have occurred 
at Our Lady’s Shrine. This lively and fully documented reply to the 
critics by Chanoine Duplessy has attained a very wide circulation in 
France, and will be read with equal interest in English. He sets forth 
the whole evidence in the dispute about St. Bernadette’s visions, examines 
the extraordinary nature of the pilgrimages from every country, and 
gives full details of the miracles to show that they cannot be explained 
away by lack of complete medical evidence or as hysterical ‘cures’. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF 
ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


A biography in three volumes by 


PIERRE COSTE, C.M. 
Translated by JosEPpH LEonaRD, C.M. Vols. I, II and III now ready 


Pére Coste’s ‘‘Life of Saint Vincent” was awarded the Grand Prix Gobert 
by the French Academy in 1934 as the most important biography of the year, 


“It is a masterpiece of research, of erudition, and in the full length portrait 
of St. Vincent de Paul which it depicts ; sparing him in nothing, as the Saint himself 
would not wish to be spared, it allows us to watch this very human being, if ever 
there was one, grow into one of the most glorious heroes the world has ever pro- 
duced.’’—-ARCHBISHOP GOODIER, S.J. 


“That the present work supersedes all previous Lives is evident from the many 
corrections made by the author in works considered the standard biographies.”— 
AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. 


“Not the sort of biography that is simply content with relating the salient 
facts of a man’s life, but a complete and also a critical study. . . . We are shown 
how into that confusion, as a reforming influence, came Vincent, with his courage, 
sanctity, common sense and burning zeal.’-—CaTHoLic TIMEs. 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 21s. each vol. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 


Translated and Edited by PRoFEssOR ALLISON PEERS 


This new translation of the Works of St. John of the Cross, profusely 
annotated with references to the various texts, has been prepared by 
the Professor of Spanish in Liverpool University. 

The first volume, including an elaborate Introduction, comprises the 
“Ascent of Mount Carmel” and “‘Dark Night of the Soul”. The second 
volume includes “Spiritual Canticle’ and Poems. The third volume 
contains the other works, appendices and a complete index. 


‘‘An English text, which is likely to hold the field triumphantly against its 
rivals. His translation throughout is smooth, deft and accurate.’’—TimEs LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT. 

‘A definitive translation . . . reads as clearly and easily as the subject-matter 
allows and the student is greatly aided by the translator's notes on difficult passages.’ 
— UNIVERSE. 

‘In it, English readers get for the first time a scrupulously accurate and ex- 
ceptionally readable version of a great spiritual classic... . He makes intelligible 
much that in other translations is vague and obscure.”-—EVELYN UNDERHILL i 


THE SPECTATOR. 
In 3 vols. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 15s. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 
THE VENERABLE BEDE 


Translation by THOMAS STAPLETON; edited by PHiLip HEREFORD ; 
with an Introduction by BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 


This, the first modern edition of a great Elizabethan’s translation 
of St. Bede’s history, has been prepared for the twelfth centenary of his 
death. Thomas Stapleton translated it as an exile at Louvain in 1565. 
Mr. Philip Hereford, editing it in close comparison with the Latin text, 
has corrected all serious errors, modernized the archaic spelling through- 
out and made the spelling of place names uniform. The footnotes are as 
few as possible to avoid burdening the text, but all important historical 
difficulties are fully discussed. The edition is beautifully printed by the 
Shakespeare Head Press. Demy 8vo, 15s. 


ST. BEDE THE VENERABLE 


H. M. GILLETT 
Foreword by Rt. Rev. ABBOT VONIER, O.S.B. 


With the twelfth centenary of the death of the Venerable Bede, the 
need for a popular account of his life and work is keenly felt. Mr. Gillett’s 
book is an admirable introduction to the Father of English History, 
picturing clearly the times in which he lived, and explaining with full 
reference to modern scholarship, the immense value and importance of 
his writings. Incidentally he deals very effectively with the prevalent 
attempts by Protestant writers to disguise St. Bede’s absolute devotion 
to the Holy See. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE FOUR LAST THINGS 
SAINT THOMAS MORE 


_ This unfinished treatise by St. Thomas More, which reveals the charm- 
ing combination of monastic austerity and merry wit which are so charac- 
teristic of all his writings, was written in 1522 when he had recently 
been knighted and was living reluctantly amid the luxury of King Henry 
VIII's Court. Originally published in the 1557 edition of his works, its 
English has been very slightly modernized wherever seemed necessary 
in this new edition, which replaces a smaller one that has recently gone 
out of print. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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SAINT JOHN FISHER 


An Elizabethan Biography 
Edited by Rev. Puitre HuGHEs, Lic.Sc.Hist. (Louvain) 


This biography by an unknown author, written within forty years of 
Cardinal Fisher’s death, is the oldest and the principal source of knowledge 
concerning him. Covering his whole life, it is mostly occupied with the 
crisis which opened with Henry VIII’s divorce and closed with Fisher's 
martyrdom. It is the only extant account of the history of the Convo- 
cation which first voted the Royal Supremacy, showing Bishop Fisher 
throughout as leader of the opposition. Avoiding controversy as a straight- 
forward narrative, it gives a vivid portrait of Fisher and a unique detailed 
account of his trial. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


DEFENCE OF THE PRIESTHOOD 


SAINT JOHN FISHER 
Translated by Rt. Rev. Mer. P. E. HALLETT 


The classic Defensto Sacerdotit which Monsignor Hallett has here 
translated was composed by St. John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, in 
reply to Luther’s work “On the Abrogation of the Mass’ which was first 
printed in January 1522. It appeared simultaneously with Fisher's 
Defence of the Assertions of the King of England against Luther's ‘‘ Babylonian 
Captivity” (which was Luther’s reply to the “Assertion of the Seven 
Sacraments” for which Henry VIII received the title of ‘“Defender of the 
Faith”). A masterpiece of apologetics in controversy with the Protestant 
Churches, it has lost none of its force or relevance after four centuries. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A SPIRITUAL CONSOLATION 
SAINT JOHN FISHER 


Three short treatises by St. John Fisher are included in this new 
edition of a small volume which is no longer obtainable. The Spiritual 
Consolation and The Ways to Perfect Religion were both written during 
his imprisonment in the Tower and addressed to his sister, Elizabeth, 
who was a Dominican nun at Dartford in Kent. The Sermon on the Passion, 
preached on a Good Friday, of which the date is unknown, was first 
published in the year of his martyrdom, 1535. The spelling and punctua- 
tion, and in a few instances certain difficult phrases, have been modernized 
to assist a later generation in reading these superb examples of his 
spiritual writings. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF 
JESUS CHRIST 


PROFESSOR JULES LEBRETON, S.J. 


Revised edition of Vol. I and Vol. II now ready. 


Pére Lebreton has long held an international reputation as one of the 
greatest living scholars in his subject. He is Professor of Sacred Scripture 
at the Catholic Institute in Paris. Many experts regard this, his greatest 
book, as being far superior to any of the other historical works on the 
Life and Times of Our Lord. Although it is written primarily for students, 
with the closest attention to details of history and interpretation, its 
simplicity and perfect clarity should appeal to the widest public. : 

Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. each vol. 


THE PRE-NICENE CHURCH 


CAMBRIDGE SUMMER SCHOOL 
LECTURES FOR 1934 


This volume of the Cambridge Summer School Lectures for 1934 
deals with the Church in the first three centuries. The distinguished 
contributors to this profoundly interesting symposium cover a wide field 
of doctrine, history and ecclesiastical custom. Dr. Barton discusses the 
Witness of the Gospels; Father Martindale, S.J., the Early Christian 
Writers; and Dr. Rhodes, the Pagan Apologists. Abbot Cabrol writes 
on the Eucharist in the Early Church, and Father Aelfric Manson, O.P., 
on the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity in the first centuries. Father Lattey, 
S.J., deals with the Apostolic Age, and Father Hugh Pope, O.P., with 
the Witness of the Anti-Nicene Church on the Origin of the Episcopate ; 
while Father Philip Hughes and Father Paulinus, O.F.M., consider 
various aspects of Early Church History. The primitive teaching on the 
Person and Natures of Christ is ably dealt with by Father Alphonsus, 
O.F.M., D.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


OUR BLESSED LADY 


THE CAMBRIDGE SUMMER SCHOOL 
LECTURES FOR 1933 


“There is no doubt that this is the best ‘Mariology’ for the educated laity that 
has yet appeared, and the clergy will find it equally valuable as a compendium and 
handbook. Solid and authoritative, clear, concise, and attractively written.’’— 


UNIVERSE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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SPAIN IN THE WEST COUNTRY 


A Retrospect 
J. A. FRASER 


Constant trade and commerce with Spain and Portugal during man 
centuries have been a chief factor in producing much of the industrial 
skill and scientific knowledge and the literature and culture which have 
become the inheritance of the West Country. Mr. Fraser was Consul 
for Spain in Bristol for many years until the recent revolution. He has 
assembled from old records in this fascinating book a vast amount of 
curious information concerning relations between the West Coun 
and Spain. His volume is a really important contribution to the social 
and economic history of both countries and it is enhanced by the numerous | 
illustrations. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


CHARLES | AND THE COURT 
OF ROME 


A Study in XVIIth-century Diplomacy 


REV. GORDON ALBION, D.Sc.Hist. (Louvain) 
Foreword by Rev. DAviD MATHEW, Litt.D. 


This brilliant study of original documents, which has at once established 
its author’s reputation as a leading historian, gives an arresting picture of 
the relations between King Charles I and the Holy See from a new angle. 
Against a background of intricate European diplomacy involving France, 
Spain, Ireland, and the German States, Father Albion portrays the 
conflicting interests of the King, the Queen, and the principal figures of 
the Roman Court. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 15s. 


WOMEN AND THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH \ 
OLGA HARTLEY 


Having constantly heard the Church and Catholic theologians blamed 
for the unfair subjection of women, Miss Hartley undertook to study the 
question in detail. Her researches provide an original and most readable 
survey of a subject of the widest interest. She examines the evidence 
concerning the Patristic and Monastic ages; the position of women in 
the Middle Ages, particularly in the guilds ; the effects of the Reformation 
and its sequel; the subsequent subjection of women ; and the situation 
and prospects of the present time. Crown 8vo, 5s. , 
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VEN. DOMINIC BARBERI IN 
ENGLAND 


URBAN YOUNG, C.P. 


Since writing the official life of Ven. Dominic Barberi—the saintly 
Italian priest who founded the Passionist Congregation in England, and 
who, among many notable achievements, received Newman into the 
Catholic Church—Father Urban Young discovered a very large collection 
of letters written by him during his years in England. This entirely 
new material is of extraordinary interest ; it throws much new light on 
the relations between the Tractarian leaders and Dr. Wiseman, as well as 
describing the pioneer missions in the hostile industrial cities, and especi- 
ally the overwhelming influx of Irish refugees from the great famine ; and 
it tells the full story of the various Passionist foundations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FOUNDRESS OF TYBURN 
CONVENT 


DOM BEDE CAMM, O:S.B. 


Mother Adéle Garnier, whose life Dom Bede Camm has here told 


from intimate personal association, was a humble Frenchwoman who 


founded the Perpetual Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, not only 
at Tyburn but at Montmartre. When, after 1870, France built the great 
Basilica of the Sacred Heart as an act of national reparation, unaided 
she founded a community of nuns for constant adoration there. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 
MODERN WALES 


DONALD ATTWATER 


The rapid growth of the Church in modern Wales has resulted partly 
from important conversions and generous church-building by converts, 
partly from the splendid tradition of a few old Catholic families, but 
chiefly from the immigration of Irish labourers. Cardiff, which had only 
four Catholics eighty years ago, is now the centre of a Metropolitan See 
with 100,000 Catholics. Mr. Attwater, who has devoted years of research 
to the subject, tells the whole story in a brilliant narrative, containing 
much information otherwise inaccessible. He shows particularly the 
prodigious achievement of Archbishop Mostyn and Bishop Vaughan in 
more recent years. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
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THE SPIRIT AND THE BRIDE 
ABBOT VONIER O.S.B. 


Having undertaken to write a book on the Holy Ghost, in response 
to many requests, Abbot Vonier soon found that it must deal also with 
the Church as the manifest evidence of the Holy Ghost’s presence. He 
confronts, in his fearlessly outspoken manner, the question of how the 
Church’s sanctity can be reconciled with the scandals and the weakness 
of its members. Basing himself upon the Vatican Council’s teaching, 
and challenging strongly the attitude of certain Catholic writers, he has 
written a most original and stimulating book. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FAITH AND MODERN 
SCIENCE 


REGINALD J. DINGLE 
Foreword by Proressor G. F. TEMPLE, Ph.D., D.Sc. 


“In this book,” writes Professor Temple, ‘‘the debate is not between 
Faith and modern science but between the Faith and modern scientific 
opinions—the obiter dicta of scientists. Modern scientific opinion impinges 
on the Faith directly and indirectly in many diverse quarters—specu- 
lations arising from the realms of physics, of biology, of psychology, of 
medicine. To summarize adequately the Catholic reply to these attacks 
. . . and to express the summary in non-technical language understanded 
of the people was a most necessary but a most difficult task, and we owe 
a great debt of gratitude to the author for the erudition and lucidity 
with which he has brought it to completion.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MYSTICISM 


Edited with an Introduction by PAUL DE JAEGHER, S.J. 


Pére de Jaegher, whose Virtue of Trust is one of the most notable 
and most widely read of recent religious works, has here compiled an 
anthology of extracts from the great mystical writers. His selection 
ranges from St. Angela of Foligno in the thirteenth century to Blessed 
Gemma Galgani in our own day, and it includes, among many others, 
SS. Catherine of Siena and Genoa, St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross and 
St. Francis de Sales, Pére de Caussade, Anne Catherine Emmerich and 
Lucie Christine. Crown 8vo, 7s. 64. 
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THE LIFE THAT IS LIGHT 


MOST REV. ARCHBISHOP GOODIER, S.J. 


Archbishop Goodier’s new book, in many ways the most intimate and 
mature of all his writings, is the fruit of thirty years’ experience in giving 
retreats and of a lifetime of meditation. It has grown from a great 
accumulation of random notes made either before or while giving retreats ; 
and the whole series of brief meditations, varying widely in length and 
form, is arranged in a carefully devised and comprehensive plan, after 

ears of revision and re-writing. For the convenience of readers who will 
use it habitually, the book has been divided into three volumes of about 
equal length, covering respectively the Purgative Way, the Illuminative 
Way, and the Unitive Way. 


Crown 8vo. 3 vols. 5s. each. 


HEAVEN AND CHARING CROSS 


Sermons on the Holy Eucharist 
REV. RONALD A. KNOX 


Father Ronald Knox has been one of the preachers most in demand 
throughout England since he became a Catholic, but very few of his 
sermons have yet been collected in permanent form. This collection 
of his addresses on the Blessed Eucharist shows him as a spiritual guide 
rather than a controversialist. It consists of a selection from the series 
of sermons which he has given annually for a considerable number of 

ears at the Church of Corpus Christi, Maiden Lane, near Charing Cross, 
ndon. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS 


REV. ALOYSIUS ROCHE 


Father Aloysius Roche, whose Bedside Book of Saints was an im- 
mediate popular success last year, has written this companion volume 
as “‘a book about our Catholic past for those who know very little about 
it and would like to know more”. He has tried to explain everything, 
to give particulars, to take very little for granted. ‘There is nothing 
cold about the Ages of Faith themselves,” he writes, ‘‘and it is not easy 
for a Catholic to view with detachment an epoch of which his religion 
was the controlling and energizing force.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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THE TEACHING OF | 
ST. AUGUSTINE ON PRAYER 


HUGH POPE, O.P. 


Years of close study of St. Augustine have led Father Hugh Pope 
to prepare this extremely important presentation of him in a less familiar 
aspect as a Teacher of Prayer. His epic conflict with the Pelagian heresy 
was indeed only the most celebrated of his labours, but ‘the task of 
teaching his flock how to pray occupied Augustine during the whole 
of his Episcopate, from A.D. 395-430.’ Father Pope sets forth the substance 
of that teaching in a series of passages taken mainly from the Saint’s 
Sermons. In a long and scholarly introduction he explains St. Augustine’s 
method and doctrine. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE INNER TEMPLE 


REV. S. M. SHAW 


‘This book,’ writes Father Tigar, S.J., in his foreword, ‘shows us 
how to pray without distractions. It brings out the fundamental charac- 
teristic of prayer, namely that it is talking to a person’. Many concrete 
illustrations from the lives of the Saints and well-chosen quotations 
from the writings of spiritual masters make it extremely readable and 
direct in its appeal to the ordinary layman. The publishers confidently 
recommend this first book by a young priest, with its striking distinction 
and freshness of treat ment. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


THE CRAFT OF PRAYER 


VINCENT MCNABB, O.P. 


This new volume provides a sequel to Father McNabb’s The Path 
of Prayer, which has already run through several editions. Opening 
with a complete series of meditations on each phrase of the Lord’s Prayer, 
it proceeds to cover many aspects of the subject in the charming but 
always penetrating style which have won him so large a following as a . 
preacher. Prayer and work, prayer and our neighbour, the right sort of 
petitions, perseverance, distractions, humility: these and many other 
themes are discussed with that deep knowledge of the New Testament 
and limpid simplicity of treatment which distinguish Father McNabb 
as a spiritual writer. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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DIVINE COMMUNICATIONS 


AUGUSTE SAUDREAU, O.P. 


A number of Canon Saudreau’s spiritual books have; become widely 
popular in English, and this new volume should command a similar 
welcome. He has assembled a large collection of private revelations 
made to the Saints, illustrating the various attributes of God and His way 
of dealing with souls. Skilfully arranged to make clear these direct mani- 
festations of the Divine Will on many subjects, they provide a unique 
manual of spiritual directions, drawn from the lives and writings of the 
Saints. Two vols. Demy 8vo, 10s. the set. 


A CLOISTERED COMPANY 


HENRY CHESTER MANN 


These delightfully written studies of life at Clairvaux and in other 
Cistercian and Carthusian monasteries present a charming picture of 
monastic activity in an earlier age. But the author claims rightly that 
‘monasticism today is a thing of growing actuality. ... In the Foreign 
Mission field monasticism is most visibly flowering afresh; the story 
of Clairvaux is being lived over again in China and Japan; a St. Bernard 
has recently gone to his rest in Annam ; there are William Fletes, Chris- 
tian hermits, dwelling in the Sahara.’ In England also there is a growing 
revival of that old monastic life under whose influence she formerly 
‘grew strong and merry’. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THINGS TEMPORAL AND 
TIMELESS 


REV. J. P. ARENDZEN, D.D., Ph.D. 


Dr. Arendzen is widely known as one of the most learned and zealous 
preachers in England. The sermons contained in this collection have 
all been written for publication in the Catholic Times, and they provide 
one for every Sunday in the year, based usually on the Epistle rather 
than the Gospel of each Sunday. They deal with all sorts of subjects, 
from the source of happiness, or self-conceit, or purity or the power of 
example, to the Assumption of Our Lady, or Christmas, or the Sacred 
Heart or the story of St. Edmund. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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BEHOLD THY MOTHER 


Nine Discourses illustrative of the Hail Mary. 
H.E. CARDINAL LEPICIER 


Cardinal Lépicier, who is himself a member of the Servite Orda 
was appointed as Papal Legate for the Marian Congress in 1934 to celebram 
the seventh centenary of the foundation of the Order of the Servantgal 
Mary. These Nine Discourses have been prepared by His Eminence 
connection with that centenary, each discourse being intended to illustra 
the nine distinct portions of the Hail Mary. They deal respectively wit 
Our Lady’s claims to our veneration ; Mary as our Life, our Sweetnam 
and our Hope; the Immaculate Conception; the Assumption; 
Sorrows of Mary; the Holy Name of Mary; the Annunciation; @% 
Most Holy Rosary ; and the Protection of Mary at the Hour of Deai 

Cloth, 3s. 


THE HUMBLE VIRGIN MARY @ 
LOUIS PERROY, S.J. 


This admirable book, which has gained immediate popularity in Frama 
tells the story of the life of Our Lady as a straightforward narrative basa 
chiefly upon the Gospels and upon Tradition, with the aid of the learia 
author’s intimate knowledge of conditions in Palestine while she liveg 
Its simplicity and directness are in the best style of French biographigg 
methods, and the result is a very beautiful book which will provideg 
unusual and most useful aid to devotion to Our Lady. Parti . 
illuminating are the chapters describing Our Lady’s later years after im 
death and Resurrection of her Son. Cloth, 3s. i 
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RELIGION IN SCHOOL AGAIN 


REV. F. H. DRINKWATER 


Father Drinkwater has won unique influence since the war as 
originator and promoter of the ‘Sower’ scheme of religious instructi™ 
in the schools. As Diocesan Inspector of Schools in Birmingham simigj 
1920 he has been able to develop and apply the principles which he ig 
expounded with such remarkable effect. This volume is a new collect” 
of all his more important writings on the subject in recent years. 7 
Crown 8vo0, % 


Send for our Lists 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE 
43 Newgate Street, E.C.1 
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Support the : 
Catholic Press 


- 33 At no period in the history of 
es; + the Catholic Church has there : 
the been a greater need for a 

3 powerful Catholic Press than 
6d. 33 today. 


HE UNIVERS 


is the leading Catholic News- 

paper founded nearly 75 years 

ago. During the whole period 

of its history it has faithfully 

and zealously served the 

Catholic Cause at home and 
abroad. 
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EVERY FRIDAY 2d. 


Subscription 128. 60. per year inclusive of 
postage. 


5: 


Head Office: 
184 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 
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FRANCIS TUCKER 
& Co., Limited 
(Purveyors of Beeswax Candles, etc., to Westminster 


Cathedral and formerly to their Eminences the late 
* Cardinals Wiseman, Manning, Vaughan and Bourne) 


HAVE BEEN RENOWNED FOR OVER 


200 YEARS 


AS THE MOST RELIABLE MAKERS 


CHURCH CANDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
95%. 15% 65% 55% 2% 
is guaranteed to contain the percentage of 
STAMPED ON IT 
t4 SANCTUARY “OIL, SANCTUM LIGHTS, WICKS 
4% AND FLOATS, INCENSE, CHARCOAL, SANCTUARY 
44 GLASSES, SILVER, BRASS AND IRONWORK 
4@ and all CHURCH REQUISITES OF FINEST 
* QUALITY ARE ALSO SUPPLIED 
AS 
¢ PRICE LIST wn application to 
+ The Manufactory, Cricklewood Lane, N.W.2 F 
31, Ashley Place, Westminster,S.W.1 3 
(Opposite WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL) 4 
26 &28, Manchester Street, Liverpool 


118, Clyde Street, Glasgow , 
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